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THE 

WIFE  AND  THE  MOTHER 


CHAPTER  I. 

"  Who  can  the  handsome,  stilish  young 
man  be  to  whom  James  is  opening  the 
garden-door?"  said  Mrs.  Williams  to  her 
husband,  as  they  sat  at  a  breakfast-table, 
rather  later  than  usual, 
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"  I  do  not  know  him,"  answered  the 
husband,  (rising  to  reconnoitre  the  stran- 
ger as  he  approached  ;)  "  but  I  dare  say 
it  is  young  Walsingham,  the  attorney, 
whom  our  old  friend,  Matthewson,  has 
just  now  taken  into  partnership  ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  proves  him  both  clever 
and  worthy  ;  I  believe,  too,  he  is  a  young 
fellow  of  good  property,  an  only  son,  or 
something  of  that  kind.  He  is  come 
about  the  conveyance  to  the " 

"  I  care  not  what  brings  him  ;  but  be 
sure  you  make  him  stay  all  night ;  he 
will  be  quite  a  star  in  my  party ;  and  in 
a  place  where  men  are  so  scarce,  one 
ought  never  to  miss  an  opportunity M 

The  word  was  half  uttered  when  the 
stranger  entered  ;  and  Mrs.  Williams,  a 
little  confused,  made  a  hasty  curtsy  and 
exit,  but  not  before  she  had  made  a 
motion  indicative  of  her  strong  desire 
to  retain  the  stranger  to  her  husband, 
who,  about  an  hour  afterwards,  having 
finished  his  business  with  the  gentleman 
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to  his  entire  satisfaction,  thus  addressed 

him,  — 

"  You  will,  I  hope,  Mr.  Walsingham, 

spend  the  day  with  us ;  we  have  a  bed  at 

your  service  ;  my  wife  has  a  little  party 

in  the  evening  ;  and  if  you  like  a  rubber, 

I  hope  we  can  make  it  pass  pleasantly  ; 

to  be  sure,  people  like  us  at  a  country 

village,   cannot  offer  much  to  you  gay 

London  gentlemen ;  but  we  will  do  our 

best  j   at  least,  both  you  and  your  horse 

must  have  a  day's  rest." 

Mr.  Walsingham  assured  Mr.  Wil- 
liams that  he  should  have  great  pleasure 
in  accepting  his  invitation  for  the  even- 
ing, but  having  some  business  also  at  the 
neighbouring  market  town,  he  had  or- 
dered a  chaise  to  be  ready  on  his  return 
to  the  little  inn,  and,  of  course,  must  de- 
cline the  pleasure  of  dining  with  him. 

Mrs.  Williams,  it  is  certain,  was  by  no 
means  sorry  for  this  arrangement,  though 
she  lamented  the  circumstance  very  pa- 
thetically, when  she  bade  the  young  gen- 
b  2 
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tleraan  good  morning  ;  and  again,  after 
dinner,  when  having  arranged  her  do- 
mestic affairs  entirety  to  her  satisfaction, 
she  found  herself  at  leisure  to  have  given 
a  little  introductory  history  of  all  those 
persons  whom  she  expected,  and  those 
also  whom  she  did  not  expect ;  one  of 
whom  was  very  near  her  heart. 

The  good  lady  was,  however,  consoled 
by  receiving  a  room  full  of  well-dressed 
people,  much  the  greater  proportion 
being  ladies  ;  for  when  the  Vicar  and 
Captain  Makerow  (who  retired  on  half- 
pay  during  the  short  peace)  were  se- 
cured, and  the  Apothecary  and  his  visit- 
ing nephew  promised;  they,  with  the 
master  of  the  house,  frequently  formed 
the  male  population  of  the  genteel  part 
of  the  village  of  Whitcome  Friars,  and 
were  the  sole  enliveners  of  a  large  party 
of  elegant,  and  even  beautiful  females. 

On  the  present  occasion  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams wras  singularly  fortunate ;  for  the 
Vicar's  family  were   accompanied   by  a 
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young  collegian,  and  the  Surgeon  and 
his  nephew  were  both  enabled  to  appear ; 
but  it  will  be  supposed  that  her  pleasure 
arose  to  absolute  triumph,  when  Mr. 
Walsingham  was  introduced  as  a  stranger 
whom  no  one  expected,  and  whose  per- 
son and  manners  were,  according  to  the 
received  adage,  the  best  introduction  he 
could  have  in  any  company. 

"  Mr.  Stanton,  (our  excellent  clergy- 
man,) Mrs.  Stanton,  and  their  two 
daughters ;  Mrs.  Jane  Dulcet,  and  her 
niece,  Miss  Jemima  \  Mrs.  Weston,  and 
her  three  daughters  ;  Lady  Lipscombe, 
(an  officer's  widow,)  her  sister,  Miss  Ha- 
zlehurst,"  &c.  &c.,  were  just  run  over, 
tea  came  in,  the  flutter  of  the  moment 
subsided,  and  conversation  was  resumed 
amongst  the  gentlemen,  so  far  as  to 
enable  them  politely  to  draw  the  stranger 
into  it ;  they  being,  for  the  most  part, 
naturally  desirous  to  hear  what  was  stir- 
ring in  that  great  emporium  of  busy  life 

from  which  they  were  secluded. 
b  3 
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But  Mrs.  Williams  had  got  the  stranger 
on  her  right  hand,  and  with  so  many 
pretty  young  women  around  her,  towards 
most  of  whom  she  was  affectionately  in- 
clined, thought  it  strange  nonsense  to 
talk  of  politics  or  new  books,  so  as  to 
divert  his  attention  from  them,  and  her 
first  question  was,  in  a  whisper,  "  Should 
he  have  thought  that  Whitcome  Friars 
could  have  boasted  so  many  fine  girls  ?" 
Walsingham,  with  great  truth,  answered, 
"  that  he  had  no  idea  of  it ;"  and  Mr. 
Stanton,  catching  his  answer,  or  rather 
the  look  which  accompanied,  and  ex- 
plained it,  and  which  flattered  him  as 
the  father  of  two  pretty,  artless  girls, 
observed, — 

"  Yes,  we  have  some  very  promising 
young  people  here,  certainly;  but  the 
flower  of  the  flock  (of  my  flock  let  me 
say)  you  will  not  see,  Mr.  Walsingham. " 

This  was  spoken  in  an  under  tone,  but 
it  caught  the  quick  ear  of  Mrs.  Weston. 

"  Dear  !  Mr.  Stanton,  you  surely  don't 
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call  Maria  Blaythaite  the  flower  of  the 
flock  ?  Fm  sure  your  own  daughters 
have  nothing  to  thank  you  for  (to  say  no- 
thing of  mine.)" 

The  subject  was  now  thrown  out  be- 
fore the  whole  company,  and  every  per- 
son present  had  some  opinion  upon  it, 
which  completely  drowned  the  good 
Vicar's  defence,  though  the  words  from 
time  to  time  fell  on  young  Walsingham's 
ear  —  of"  certainly  very  pretty  ;"  "  true, 
she  is  little,  but  finely  formed,"  "  a 
sweet,  lively  creature ;"  "  generous, 
kind-hearted,"  "  very  well  informed," 
"  educated  by  an  admirable  mother." 

*  Yes  !  she  was  an  excellent  woman," 
said  Mrs.  Jane  Dulcet ;  "  and  one  can- 
not wonder  that  her  loss  affects  Maria  so 
severely,  especially  as  she  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  an  only  child." 

"  Misfortune !"  exclaimed  Miss  Wes- 
ton. 

"  Certainly,  my  dear,  it  is  a  great  mis- 
fortune to  stand  alone,  as  it  were,  in  a 

B    4t 
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world  which  (however  fair  it  may  seem 
at  your  age)  generally  teaches  us  pretty 
soon  the  necessity,  as  well  as  the  com- 
fort, of  having  near  connexions,  on  whom 
one  can  rely  for  advice,  and  look  for 
consolation." 

"  A  person  with  Miss  Blaythaite's 
fortune  will  always  find  friends ;"  said 
the  young  widow,  with  a  deep  sigh. 

"  You,  my  Lady,  may  think  her  for- 
tune larger  than  it  is,"  said  Mrs.  Weston  ; 
"  the  fact  is,  that  although  she  gets  all 
there  is,  of  course,  that  all  is  nothing  to 
speak  of,  that  is,  I  mean  nothuag  to  a 
man  whose  object  is  money  ;  but,  thank 
God,  there  are  yet  men  in  the  world  who 
despise  motives  of  that  kind  altogether." 

"  Very  true,"  said  the  old  captain, 
"  there  are  such  men  ;  I  have  heard  of 
'em  ;  never  saw  them,  upon  my  honour  ; 
however,  if  one  is  to  be  found,  I  hope 
Maria  will  get  him  :  she's  a  favourite  of 
mine,  I  confess." 

"  Everybody  loves  her,"  said  Miss 
Stanton  ;    "  and  everybody  must  feel  for 
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her,  under  the  severe  affliction  that  has 
just  overwhelmed  her;  —  to  lose  such  a 
mother  — " 

"  And  to  remember,  too,  that  although 
her  mother's  complaints  all  had  their 
foundation  in  the  misconduct  of  her 
father,  yet  that  she  had  found  in  her 
heart  to  vex  and  harass  her — " 

"  Oh  !  Mrs.  Weston,  don't  say  so," 
cried  both  the  Stantons,  in  a  breath  ; 
"  Maria  doated  on  her  mother ;  she  has 
almost  killed  herself  with  nursing  her, 
and  fretting  for  her  loss." 

"  I  do  believe,"  said  the  medical  gen- 
tleman, rising,  and  for  the  first  time  open- 
ing his  lips,  "  I  do  believe  Maria  could 
have  died  to  save  her  mother." 

"  That's  a  strong  word  certainly," 
said   Mr.   Williams. 

"  Truth  is  always  strong,"  said  Mr. 
Stanton. 

"  Nevertheless,"     said     Miss    Hazle- 
hurst,    looking    at    the    silenced    Mrs. 
Weston,  "  undoubtedly  there  were  times 
b  5 
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when  the  poor,  dear  soul  did  suffer  a 
little  from  Maria's  vivacity :  not  that  I 
mean  to  say  she  was  undutiful,  far  from 
it  5  but  she  had  such  spirits  >  she  talked 
her  down,  as  it  were/' 

"  Thank  God  !"  cried  Mrs.  Weston, 
"  my  girls  are  less  gifted.  I  know  all  the 
gentlemen  are  charmed  with  vivacity  in 
young  people  -7  but  it  has  yet  been  my 
lot,  never  to  meet  with  a  man  who  did 
not  wish  for  obedience  in  a  wife." 

"  Why  not  have  a  little  of  both  ?" 
said  the  Vicar :  "  I  never  knew  a  man 
who  liked  a  dull  wife  because  she  was 
dull ;  in  fact,  I  do  not  think  your  sex  are 
subject  to  it ;  yet  you  are  really  help- 
mates, and  can  be  at  once  lively  and 
tractable." 

"  If  ever  I  wear  chains,"  observed 
the  collegian,  u  I  hope  they  will  rattle." 

"  Well !  I  say  no  more  ;  we  are  none 
of  us  without  our  faults,  and  it  don't 
become  the  mother  of  so  large  a  family 
to  speak  against  any  person's  child  ;    but 
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this  I  do  know,  that  if  my  son  were  at 
home,  and  thought  about  Maria  Blay- 
thaite,  I  should  be  very  uneasy,  as  fine  a 
girl  as  she  is." 

Thus  saying,  Mrs.  Weston  seated  her- 
self at  the  first  whist-table  which  was 
formed,  and  was  soon  too  fully  engaged 
to  notice  the  way  in  which  Miss  Stanton 
whispered  her  mama,  "  that  Maria 
would  scorn  Charles  Weston  f  or  in 
which  Mrs.  Jane  observed,  "  that  pre- 
judices were  very  wrong,  as  in  many  re- 
spects the  young  people  in  question 
would  be  a  very  suitable  couple." 

"  And  in  many  others,"  said  Mrs. 
Williams,  in  a  whisper,  "  perfectly  un- 
suitable ;  we  all  know  that  poor  Charles 
is  next  to  a  fool :  even  his  red  coat,  his 
Waterloo  medal,  and  his  pretty  enough 
sort  of  person,  would  not  make  him  en- 
durable to  her." 

"  But  he  is  very  good  tempered,  and 
he  would  not  understand  one  half  of 
Maria's  witticisms,  which  would  be  an 
b  6 
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advantage,  I  take  it,  in  case  of  marri- 
age ;  but  I  am  no  judge,  of  course." 

This  whisper  necessarily  reached  Wal- 
singham's  ear,  and  it  unluckily  only  served 
(with  the  rest  of  the  conversation)  to  di- 
vert him  from  admiring  the  persons,  or 
observing  upon  the  characters  of  the 
young  ladies  around  him,  by  attracting 
his  attention,  and  demanding  his  sym- 
pathy for  their  absent  companion  ;  he 
had  frequently  heard  allusions  made  to 
the  scandalous  anecdotes,  and  satirical  re- 
marks of  country  tea-tables,  and  this 
happening  to  be  the  first  time  he  had 
ever  been  precisely  in  this  situation,  he 
naturally  concluded  that  all  he  heard 
on  the  severe  side  came  under  this  de- 
scription, and  was  confirmed  in  the  sup- 
position, from  the  further  account  of 
Miss  Blaythaite,  which  he  received  from 
Mrs.  Williams  in  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing, at  those  times  when  her  duties  as 
mistress  of  the  entertainment  were  sus- 
pended. 
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"  The  late  Mr.  Blaythaite,"  she  said, 
"  was  a  country  gentleman,  who  married 
very  early  in  life,  and  unfortunately  en- 
tered the  world  after  marriage  instead  of 
before ;  he  became  gay,  dissipated,  and 
profuse  ;  involved  his  fortune,  destroyed 
his  constitution,  and,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, hardened  his  heart,  such  being 
the  common  progress  of  selfish  pleasure. 
His  wife,  who  had  tenderly  loved  him, 
and  in  vain  sought  to  wean  him  from 
error,  was  treated  by  him  with  alternate 
neglect  or  unkindness,  and  at  length  be- 
came the  object  of  his  most  cruel  perse- 
cution, because  she  refused  to  give  into 
his  power  certain  property,  left  exclu- 
sively to  her  by  her  father,  considering 
it  as  the  only  provision  she  could  rely  on 
for  her  surviving  child.  Happily  for 
both  Maria  and  herself,  this  wretched 
man  died  by  accident,  when  Maria  was 
about  twelve  years  old,  after  which  poor 
Mrs.  Blaythaite  (still  a  young  and  lovely 
woman)  retired  to  this  village,  where,  for 
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seven  years,  she  might  be  said  rather  to 
linger,  than  to  live  amongst  us,  although 
she  always  struggled  to  keep  up  her 
spirits,  in  despite  of  the  many  complaints 
which  early  suffering  had  imposed  on 
her,  for  the  sake  of  Maria,  who,  with  all 
the  high  spirits  of  which  you  have  heard 
so  much,  is  (like  her  poor-  mother)  en- 
dued with  such  acute  sensibility,  she 
would,  in  despite  of  the  buoyancy  of 
youth,  have  sunk  under  the  prospect  of 
her  mother's  sufferings  being  terminated 
by  death,  if  maternal  tenderness  and 
fortitude  had  not  constantly  veiled  the 
melancholy  prospect." 

"  It  appears  this  sweet  young  woman 
is  only  nineteen  :  —  what  will  become  of 
her?" 

"  She  is  coming  to  me  for  a  short 
time,  after  which  she  will  most  probably 
go  to  the  house  of  a  cousin  of  her  mo- 
ther's in  London  ;  (who  is  left  in  joint 
guardianship  with  Mr.  Williams,  during 
her  short  minority)  as  we  think  it  will 
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be  good  for  her  spirits  ;  if  she  should 
afterwards  choose  to  settle  here,  I  am 
sure  it  will  make  us  very  happy,  for  in- 
deed, Mr.  Walsingham,  she  is  the  most 
delightful  creature ;  but  Mr.  Williams 
laughs  when  I  talk  of  her  staying  with 
me ;  he  says,  a  young  man  is  more  likely 
to  ensure  such  a  companion  than  an  old 
woman." 

Mr.  Walsingham,  in  point  of  fact, 
thought  so  too,  and  felt  at  the  moment 
as  if  he  should  like  to  be  that  young  man 
himself;  the  idea  only  held  a  sufficient 
effect  on  his  mind  to  secure  his  heart,  it 
did  not  influence  his  manners,  and  he 
was  so  agreeable  to  every  one,  and  so 
particularly  polite  to  the  family  of  the 
Stantons,  as  to  be  long  remembered  by 
all  the  party,  who  spoke  of  him  after- 
wards in  such  a  manner,  as  to  excite 
even  the  wishes  of  the  fair  mourner  for 
his  acquaintance. 

Young   Walsingham   left   the   village 
with  his  curiosity  ungratified,  and,  con- 
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sequently,  awake,  on  his  return  to  Lon- 
don, he  related  every  particular  of  the 
conversation  which  passed  at  the  house 
of  his  hospitable  entertainer,  to  his 
mother,  concluding  it  with  the  obser- 
vation, "  You  have  said  repeatedly 
this  winter,  you  wished  me  to  look  out 
for  a  wife  ;  now  had  this  same  Maria 
been  really  present,  it  is  most  likely  that 
I  should  have  done  so,  for  I  think  she  is 
the  very,  girl  that  would  have  pleased 
me  ;  I  must  honour  the  feelings  which 
dictated  the  propriety  of  her  absence, 
as  well  as  the  sorrow  which  rendered  her 
so  deep  a  mourner  \  nevertheless,  I  wish 
I  had  seen  her." 

"  I  thank  you,  my  dear  Edmond,  for 
my  share  of  the  sentiment ;  but  allow  me 
to  say,  that  had  this  young  lady  really 
been  present,  as  none  of  the  things  could 
have  been  said,  which  picqued  you  into 
becoming  her  champion,  nor  the  praises 
bestowed,  which  render  you  her  admirer, 
it  is  probable  she  would  have  no  higher 
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station  in  your  mind  than  the  rest  of  the 
young  party/' 

"  Certainly  she  would,  as  an  orphan, 
have  had  an  interest  beyond  the  rest, 
especially  as  one  mourning  for  a  mother  ! 
—  a  mother,  by  all  accounts,  of  no  com- 
mon merit." 

"  I  remember,"  said  Mrs.  Walsing- 
ham,  musing,  "  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blay- 
thaite,  who  lived  in  Conduit-street  some 
sixteen  years  ago ;  they  had  a  little  girl 
too,  and  had  buried  several  boys  ;  I  have 
no  doubt  it  was  the  same  ;  she  was  a  very 
fine  woman  j  very  lady-like  in  her  per- 
son and  manners,  but  totally  spiritless, 
and  thin  as  a  shadow.'' 

"  It  was  her,  undoubtedly.  Did  you 
know,  that  is,  did  you  visit  them  ?" 

"  Oh,  no  ;  Blaythaite  was  not  a  man 
for  your  father  to  associate  with  ;  he 
was  a  gentlemanly  man  enough,  with  no 
great  head,  but  what  he  called  a  very 
great  spirit ;  he  was  one  of  your  little 
fierce  men,  for   whom    I   have   a  great 
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aversion,  you  know  ;  his  wife  had,  I  be- 
lieve, ten  times  his  understanding,  and 
kept  him  together  as  long  as  it  was  pos- 
sible ;  but  she  did  not  see  her  duty,  or 
had  not  nerve  enough  to  practise  it,  poor 
creature." 

"  You  surprise  me  ;  they  all  spoke  of 
her  in  the  highest  manner  at  Whitcome." 

"  Very  likely;  she  had  not  been  dead 
a  month,  you  know,  which  was  much  in 
her  favour ;  but  she  was,  in  fact,  a  most 
excellent  woman,  and  quite  held  up  as  a 
pattern  wife  ;  biafrit  is,  nevertheless,  my 
decided  opinion,  that  she  did  not  per- 
form her  duty  in  any  particular,  but  that 
of  holding  her  legacy  for  her  child,  in- 
stead of  giving  it  (as  she  had  given  her 
fortune  previously)  to  her  worthless 
husband." 

"  Many  amiable  women  have  done  the 
same." 

"  True,  Edmond  ;  but  it  is  one  thing  to 
be  amiable,  and  another  to  be  just,  firm, 
religious,  and  wise.     Your  sex  are  mighty 
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fond  of  the  amiable  and  the  pliant  in  ours, 
and  when  a  woman  is  obedient  on  prin- 
ciple, and  tractable  from  innate  good 
temper,  (not  yielding,  from  weakness 
and  indolence,)  then,  she  is  indeed  as 
admirable  in  my  eyes  as  yours  ;  but  ex- 
perience and  observation  have  induced 
me  to  believe,  that  there  are  cases  in 
which  a  woman  has  a  right  to  exercise 
her  own  discretion,  and  if  she  finds  that 
her  love  has  tied  her  to  a  weak  man,  or 
a  bad  one,  she  ought  as  far  as  propriety 
warrants  her,  to  take  the  reins  into  her 
own  hands,  and  save  him  from  the  de- 
struction to  which  he  is  hastening." 

"  This  is  a  new  doctrine  from  you,  my 
dear  mother." 

"  True,  Edmond,  it  is  new  for  me  to 
talk  thus,  nor  can  any  thing  I  say  apply 
to  you.  I  speak  of  men  whose  conduct, 
being  wicked  and  foolish,  shows  clearly 
that  they  are  weak,  and  should  be,  of 
course,  either  led,  or  driven  into  better 
paths ;  and  I  maintain  there  are  cases  in 
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which  a  woman  may  do  this,  (though,  in 
general,  she  is  the  weaker  vessel)  and 
that,  of  course,  it  is  her  duty  to  do  it*" 

As  Walsingham  well  knew  that  his 
mother  had  made  his  father  a  very  happy 
man,  and  been,  previous  to  her  marriage 
with  him,  highly  esteemed  by  the  re- 
lations of  her  first  husband  ;  had  seen 
much  of  the  world,  and  was  generally 
found  right  in  her  observations,  he  con- 
cluded she  was  so  in  this  ;  but  he  innately 
determined,  "  no  woman  should  ever 
govern  him,  directly  or  indirectly ;"  and 
the  ideas  he  had  lately  entertained  on 
matrimony  faded  from  his  mind,  and  as 
his  profession  called  for  pretty  constant 
attention,  Maria  Blaythaite  and  the  visit 
at  Whitcome  Friars  ceased  to  occupy 
his  thoughts,  but  the  impression  made 
upon  his  ideas,  did  not  lose  its  pleasing 
character,  though  it  ceased  to  be  vivid 
and  alluring. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Mr.  Walsingham  had  completed  his 
twenty-fifth  year,  without  showing  any 
disposition  towards  fulfilling  the  wishes 
of  that  parent  who  had  often  said,  "  so 
excellent  a  young  man  as  her  son  ought 
to  be  married,"  when  he  was  invited  by 
his  partner  to  make  one  at  a  numerous 
dinner  party. 

The  persons  assembled  were  nearly  all 
strangers  to  him,  and  as  he  happened  to 
be  late,  the  ceremony  of  introduction 
was  rather  performed  in  a  confused 
manner,  especially  as  his  entrance  was 
immediately  succeeded  by  that  of  a  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sneyd,  and  a  young  lady  their 
neice,  or  daughter,  (it  was  supposed,) 
as  their  apologies  prevented  him  from 
hearing  any  thing  else. 
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With  his  family,  he  became  seated  at 
the  table,  and  was   soon  much  pleased 
with  the  chance  which  had  thrown  him 
into  such  good  company.     In  all  large 
parties,  conversation  can  only  take  place 
in  a  general   and  desultory  way,  or  by 
small  groups,  which  is  much  the  most 
general   in   this  country,  where  people 
either  talk  well,  and  with  much  interest, 
or  speak  not  at  all.     "Walsingham  was  a 
young  man  of  decided   talent   and  con- 
versational   powers,    he    found    himself 
listened  to  with  approbation,  and  replied 
to  with  lively  interest,  by  a  pretty  young 
woman,  whose   modesty  giving  way  by 
degrees,  enabled  her   to   exhibit   infor- 
mation above  the  common  run  of  female 
accomplishment,  and  such  sparks  of  wit, 
and  flashes  of  humour,  as  to  give  a  charm 
to  every  sentence  she  uttered.     By  de- 
grees,  all    around  them   became  silent, 
that  they  might  share  in  the  pleasure  she 
was  so  well  calculated  to  bestow,  and  al- 
though she  did  not  for  a  moment  depart 
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from  the  unaffected  modesty  which  was 
her  first  characteristic,  she  yet  became 
soon  the  object  of  attraction  to  every 
person  in  the  circle. 

As  the  master  of  the  house  was  happy 
to  see  his  guests  rendered  so,  and  grate- 
ful to  the  charming  stranger  who  en- 
livened his  board,  so  was  he  pleased  to 
see  her  attended  to  by  his  young  partner, 
and  the  first  time  he  was  enabled  to 
address  Walsingham  in  a  whisper,  he 
observed 

"  You  are  very  happily  situated  there 
with  Miss  Blaythaite  ;  she  is  a  very  sweet 
girl." 

"  With  whom  ?"  exclaimed  Walsing- 
ham. 

"  Maria  Blaythaite  ;  a  ward  of  our 
friend  Williams;  but  she  won't  be  his 
ward  long." 

It  was  impossible  to  say  more  at  .such 
a  time,  yet  Walsingham  felt  alarmed  by 
the  last  words  to  a  distressing  degree ; 
"  was  he  doomed  only  to  see  the  idol  of 
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his  fancy,  to  find  her  more  lovely  and 
more  delightful  that  he  had  dared  to 
imagine,  and  to  know  her  destined  to 
another." 

A  gloom  instantly  overspread  his  mind, 
which  he  could  not  prevent  from  reach- 
ing his  countenance ;  he  dreaded  de- 
ceiving himself,  yet  could  not  help  flat- 
tering himself,  that  his  fair  neighbour 
saw  and  pitied  the  depression  of  his 
spirits,  imputing  it  to  sudden  indis- 
position ;  her  kindness  rendered  sus- 
pense only  the  more  intolerable,  and  he 
was  really  glad  to  see  the  ladies  leaving 
the  room,  although  it  appeared  a  desert 
without  them. 

"  Who  is  the  happy  man  that?  —  pray 
tell  me  :  not  that  it  is  any  thing  to  me,  of 
course." 

"  What  are  you  talking  about,  Wal- 
singham?  You  seem  much  disordered. 
Are  you  ill  ?" 

"  Not  much  amiss  ;  but  you  will  excuse 
me  if  I  retire  soon.     You   don't  know 
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perhaps,  who  she  is  going  to  marry? 
yet  you  said,  confidently,  she  would  not 
be  Mr.  Williams'  ward  long." 

"  Oh  !  you  are  speaking  of  Miss  Blay- 
thaite  ;  she  comes  of  age  in  three  months, 
or  thereabouts.  I  heard  of  her  posi- 
tively refusing  a  lover  sometime  ago, 
but  never  of  her  accepting  any ;  this  is 
the  sum  of  my  intelligence  on  the  sub- 
ject," said  Mr.  Matthewson. 

This  was  apparently  sufficient ;  Wal- 
singham  felt  as  if  a  new  being  was  in- 
fused throughout  him,  and  when  he 
joined  the  ladies,  he  claimed  a  further 
acquaintance  with  Maria,  from  their 
mutual  knowledge  of  Whitcome.  Their 
conversation,  by  degrees,  fell  from  the 
tone  of  hilarity,  and  the  effusion  of  ability 
in  general  discourse,  to  that  far  more 
interesting  communication,  which  opens 
the  heart  in  friendly  and  almost  con- 
fidential opinion  and  sentiment. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Walsing- 
ham  was  in  love,  and  his  naturally  warm 

vol.  iv.  c 
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heart,  and  lively  imagination,  seemed  to 
have  reserved  their  susceptibility  till 
now,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  how 
deeply,  and  how  intensely  he  could  be 
affected  by  a  passion,  which  he  was  a 
man  ever  likely  to  feel  in  all  its  best 
effects,  as  the  spring  of  happiness,  and 
the  source  of  new  virtues.  His  mother 
was  too  well  acquainted  with  his  general 
habitudes  of  mind  and  countenance,  not 
to  perceive  something  unusual  in  his 
manners,  and  he  was  too  little  accustomed 
to  conceal  any  thing  from  her,  for  her 
to  be  long  in  the  dark  on  this  point, 
although,  like  other  lovers,  he  could  not 
bear  the  wound  he  had  received  to  be 
touched  upon. 

A  very  short  period  served  to  intro- 
duce Walsingham  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Sneyd ;  and  although  every  interview 
only  added  to  his  admiration,  and  he 
had  a  due  proportion  of  the  timid  fears, 
said  to  be  inseparable  from  true  love,  yet 
being  encouraged  by  the  lady's  friends, 
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(who  were,  in  truth,  delighted  with  so 
good  a  prospect  for  their  cousin)  at  a 
very  early  day,  he  w7as  enabled  to  stam- 
mer out  a  declaration  which  was  received 
with  all  the  modest  dignity  and  pro- 
priety becoming  the  occasion,  and  with 
all  that  Dr.  Gregory  and  other  good  ad- 
visers to  our  sex,  would  deem  suitable  en- 
couragement. 

So  entirely  had  every  moment  of  Wal- 
singham's  life  of  late  been  occupied, 
that,  for  the  first  time,  his  mother  had 
been  per  force  neglected ;  but  she  did 
not  for  a  moment  think  of  complaining ; 
she  hao  long  expected,  and,  in  fact, 
wished  for  an  event,  which  she  was  per- 
suaded  would  add  to  her  son's  happiness  ; 
nor  was  she  without  the  desire  of  seeing 
him  the  father  of  a  family,  as  she  had 
a  considerable  property  to  bequeath  at 
her  own  disposal,  and  he  'was  the  last 
representative  of  a  highly  respectable 
family  ;  besides,  she  knew  his  heart,  and 
was  well  aware  that  he  would  come  to 
c  3 
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her  with  information,  or  look  to  her  for 
advice,  as  soon  as  he  could  relieve  the 
anxiety  she  unavoidably  felt. 

When  Walsingham  had  circumstan- 
tially related  that  interview  with  Maria, 
which  was  the  most  important  one  his 
whole  life  had  hitherto  witnessed,  he 
paused,  awaitinghis  mother's  observation ; 
but  finding  her  still  silent,  he  began  to 
apologize  for  the  precipitation  he  was 
conscious  of  having  evinced  in  an  affair 
of  the  last  importance,  by  saying,  "  You 
know,  my  dear  mother,  that  although  I 
have  been  personally  acquainted  with 
Miss  Blaythaite  but  a  few  weeks,  I  may 
be  said  to  have  known  her  for  two  years ; 
learning,  in  fact,  her  temper  and  dis- 
position, from  those  who  could  judge  of 
them  far  better  than  myself." 

"  I  was  not  thinking  of  that,  Edmund, 
and  I  almost  wish  you  had  not  reminded 
me  of  a  conversation  in  which  two  opinions 
were  given,  although  your  happy  memory 
recollects  one  only ;  —  what  struck  me 
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was  the  great  presence  of  mind,  the  calm 
good  sense  and  propriety  of  Miss  Blay- 
thaite's  conduct,  upon  an  occasion,  which 
in  a  person  of  great  sensibility,  usually 
awakens  agitation.  I  do  not  like  to  be 
romantic  in  my  expectations,  and  I  have 
lived  long  enough  to  be  aware  that 
the  most  impassioned  love  will  subside, 
and  that  the  happiness  of  married  life 
is  to  be  gained  from  higher  principles, 
and  more  steady  affections  ;  but  yet  I 
would  have  you  loved,  Edmond,  as  well 
as  approved  by  the  girl  you  marry  j  Maria 
is  too  young  to  be  so  wise  as  to  disguise 
her  love,  if  she  feels  it." 

"  You  shall  know  her,  mother:  I  am 
impatient  for  you  to  see  her  ;  your  cold 
is  better ;  can  you  venture  ?" 

Mrs.  Walsingham  was  perfectly  willing 
to  go,  and  glad  to  leave  the  room,  for 
she  did  not  wish  Edmund  to  perceive 
the  tears,  which  in  despite  of  every  effort 
would  rise  to  her  eyes,  as  she  thought  on 
the  change  about  to  take  place,  and 
c  3 
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trembled  for  the  happiness  of  her  son  ; 
a  son  who  was  born  to  her  at  a  period  of 
life,  when  it  has  been  observed,  "  that 
children  are  most  desired,  and  most 
clear;"  who  had  for  many  years  been  the 
sole  object  of  her  affection,  and  had  in 
his  duty,  tenderness,  virtue  and  abilities, 
justified  her  utmost  partiality. 

Mrs.  Walsingham's  carriage  drove  to 
Mr.  Sneyd's  door,  just  as  Maria  had  pre- 
pared for  taking  a  walk  with  her  cousin, 
who  had  been  previously  speaking  of  this 
lady,  and  describing  her  as  a  most  ex- 
cellent person,  but  she  believed,  <c  con- 
sidered rather  high,  and  a  little  particular, 
and  so  mighty  fond  of  her  son,  (who  was, 
to  be  sure,  an  extraordinary  young  man,) 
that  it  was  said  she  thought  nobody  good 
enough  for  him." 

This  information;  added  to  the  unex- 
pected arrival,  threw  Maria  into  a  flutter, 
which,  while  it  so  far  disconcerted  her 
as  to  vex  the  friend  who  was  proud  of 
her  generally  superior  address,  and  con- 
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versational  powers,  and  somewhat  to 
alarm  the  lover  whose  fears  were  ex- 
cited,  had  the  most  favourable  effect  on 
the  mind  of  the  discerning  mother,  who 
had  made  due  allowance  for  the  rhap- 
sodies of  a  lover  on  the  one  hand,  and 
for  the  modest  confusion  of  a  young 
woman,  who  stood  convicted  of  love  be- 
fore the  mother  of  her  future  lord. 

As  no  further  circumstance  of  moment 
arose,  both  parties  being  alike  independ- 
ent and  generous,  and  Mrs.  Walsing- 
ham  had  previously  determined  to  give 
up  her  house  to  her  son,  in  the  event  of 
his  marriage,  the  ceremony  took  place 
as  soon  as  the  bride  became  of  age,  and 
it  was  generally  believed,  by  the  friends 
of  both  parties,  that  as  it  rarely  can  hap- 
pen that  two  people  so  highly  gifted,  and 
so  fortunately  situated,  are  united ;  it 
might  be  expected,  that  a  more  than 
common  share  of  felicity  must  be  their 
lot. 

For  a  considerable  time  these  expect- 
c  4 
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ations  were  verified,  for  Walsingham 
seemed  to  retain  all  his  first  admiration 
as  a  lover,  and  to  add  to  it  that  peculiar 
tenderness,  esteem,  and  consideration 
which  characterise  the  manners  of  an 
affectionate  husband  5  and  so  gracefully 
did  he  adopt  his  new  character,  so 
agreeably  reveal  the  latent  virtues  which 
belong  to  it,  that  his  mother  no  longer 
allowed  herself  to  doubt  that  he  must  be 
indeed  the  entirely  beloved  of  any  wo- 
man to  whom  he  devoted  himself;  and 
she  resigned  herself  to  the  full  belief, 
that  he  was  now  placed  in  the  precise 
situation  her  love  had  so  long  desired  to 
see  him  fill. 

Yet  it  was  certain,  that  at  the  time  of 
her  marriage,  Walsingham  was  not  more 
to  Maria  than  the  object  of  her  decided 
preference  —  the  man  towards  whom  she 
felt  a  degree  of  gratitude  for  distinguish- 
ing her,  and,  in  fact,  advancing  her  in 
life  ;  but  who,  she  was  sensible,  held  by 
no  means  that  influence  over  her  happi- 
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ness  which  she  held  over  his  ;  and  she  de- 
termined, if  possible,  to  preserve  this  men- 
tal freedom  even  after  she  had  rivetted 
the  matrimonial  bonds,  conscious  that 
the  exercise  of  power,  such  as  she  now 
enjoyed,  could  hardly  fail  to  be  curtailed 
by  placing  her  happiness  in  the  hands  of 
another. 

Kind,  generous,  noble-hearted,  and 
ingenuous,  yet  Maria  had  even  from 
infancy  nourished  an  insatiable  desire  of 
ruling  absolutely  in  the  heart  of  every 
person  by  whom  she  conceived  herself 
beloved,  and  so  long  as  she  held  her 
reign  to  be  despotic,  no  sovereign  could 
act  with  more  clemency,  or  fill  her  sta- 
tion with  more  sweetness  and  urbanity, 
but  no  longer.  In  her  childhood,  her 
mother  often  suffered  under  this  temper, 
which,  during  her  school-days,  was 
transferred  to  the  reigning  favourite  till 
her  friendship  was  worn  out.  On  her 
return,  the  mother,  with  surprise,  found 
the  same  temper  modified,  but  not  ex- 
c  5 
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tinguished ;  and  although  her  gentle 
manners  and  delicate  health,  aided  by 
her  secluded  situation,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  her  past  sufferings,  rendered 
her  an  object  of  almost  idolatrous  attach- 
ment to  her  daughter  ;  yet  if  she  pre- 
sumed to  have  any  will  distinct  from 
hers,  or  in  any  respect  evinced  affec- 
tion or  deference  to  any  human  being 
unsanctioned  by  similar  feelings  in  her- 
self, petulant,  suspicious,  alarmed,  and 
offended ;  the  daughter  usurped  the 
place  of  the  parent,  and  exacted  sub- 
mission from  the  enfeebled  and  heart- 
wounded  mother,  who  lamented  too  late 
that  she  had  failed  to  eradicate  the  evil 
seed  in  its  first  early  shoots. 

Bitter  repentance,  penitent  tears,  and 
warm  protestations  of  love  and  sorrow, 
succeeded  these  sallies  ;  for  Maria  was 
truly  ingenuous  towards  a  mother  whom 
she  fondly  loved,  and  whom  she  cer- 
tainly deplored  so  long,  and  so  sincerely, 
that  the  evil  temper  (which  had  given  the 
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keenest  edge  to  all  her  natural  grief) 
seemed  buried  in  the  same  grave  with  her 
lamented  parent.  Her  connections  since 
then  liad  never  been  led  to  suspect  any 
defect  in  her  temper  ;  for  her  affections 
towards  them  had  never  been  sufficiently 
excited  for  her  to  care  much  for  their 
opinions  or  sentiments.  She  believed 
her  fault  was  conquered,  because  it  lay 
dormant ;  and  when  she  became  sensible 
of  a  desire  to  rule  her  lover,  she  con- 
cluded that  she  only  felt  that  love  of 
conquest  said  to  be  common  in  her  sex  ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  her  mother's  last 
earnest  advice  came  into  her  mind  at 
the  same  time,  and  was  not  attended 
to.  She  struggled  not  with  the  enemy 
within. 

When  the  young  couple  became  tho- 
roughly settled,  and  the  "  sober  certainty 
of  bliss"  was  exchanged  for  the  gaieties 
and  engagements  of  bridal  hours,  Mrs. 
Walsingham  claimed  as  much  of  their 
company  as  possible,  at  her  new  habit- 
c  6 
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ation  on  Hampstead-heath,  not  doubting 
but  the  beauties  it  boasted  would  be 
particularly  engaging  to  Maria,  from  its 
association  with  scenes  of  which  she  al- 
ways spoke  with  enthusiasm.  On  these 
occasions,  it  was  her  custom  to  send  her 
carriage  for  her  daughter-in-law  soon 
after  breakfast.  Her  son  took  a  coach 
from  his  office,  and  joined  them  at  din- 
ner-time. 

These  days  were  ever  in  prospect  the 
most  delightful  which  "Walsingham  had 
ever  known ;  for  all  the  habits  of  his 
life,  the  affections  of  his  heart,  the  oper- 
ations of  his  judgment,  and  the  reveries 
of  his  imagination,  were  so  linked  to  his 
mother,  that  her  opinions  and  her  society 
were  even  yet,  if  not  necessary  to  his 
happiness,  a  wonderful  increase  to  its 
enjoyment.  To  see  her  and  his  Maria 
in  social  chat ;  to  trace  the  progress  the 
chosen  of  his  heart  made  in  the  esteem 
and  affection  of  his  mother,  was  delight- 
ful to  him  5  and  although  it  was  always 
17 
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pleasant  to  him  to  see  Maria  admired, 
the  approbation  of  her  on  whose  judg- 
ment he  could  depend,  and  whose  affec- 
tion was  invaluable,  went  far  beyond  all 
other  praise.  That  mother  well  knew 
his  wishes,  and  his  feelings ;  and  she 
took  care  to  give  these  domestic  visits 
every  charm  that  could  render  them  still 
more  attractive  and  endearing ;  she  had 
ever  an  old  friend,  or  a  new  book  to  aid 
the  passing  hour.  There  were  presents  for 
Maria,  or  employments  which  drew  out 
her  talents,  or  displayed  her  accomplish- 
ments ;  and  the  first  words  which  greeted 
the  husband  was  an  assurance,  "  that 
his  wife  had  rendered  the  morning  de- 
lightful to  his  mother." 

Yet  Walsingham  knew  not  how  it  was, 
but  the  expected  enjoyment  of  the  even- 
ings ever  failed:  either  Maria  had  a 
head  ache  after  tea ;  or  the  music  he  had 
induced  her  to  play  brought  on  low 
spirits ;  or  the  dainties  his  mother  had 
provided  disagreed    with    her  -,    or   the 
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company  were  disagreeable ;  or  (but 
that  could  not  be),  she  was  angry  with 
him  for  the  attentions  paid  to  his  mother. 
It  was  certain  she  was  very  cool  (to  say 
the  least),  in  her  manners. 

It  soon  became  evident,  that  other  en- 
gagements were  made  on  those  days 
when  it  was  most  convenient  for  Mrs. 
Walsingham  to  receive  them,  and,  shortly 
afterwards,  that  Maria  was  never  well  on 
those  days  when  the  old  lady  visited 
them.  Walsingham  became  thoughtful 
and  uneasy ;  but  when  his  mother  de- 
clared an  intention  of  going  to  Bath, 
and  his  wife's  heavy  countenance  became 
suddenly  illuminated  with  joy,  a  pang 
shot  through  his  heart,  and  the  long-for- 
gotten words  of  Mrs.  Weston,  "  None 
of  us  are  free  from  faults,"  rushed  on 
his  mind,  unmixed  with  the  contempt 
they  had  formerly  met  with. 

Unfortunately  for  herself i  Mrs.  Wal- 
singham's  quick  eye  caught  the  expres- 
sion of  pleasure  on  one  countenance  and 
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pain  on  the  other,  and  she  almost  re- 
pented the  intention  she  had  expressed  ; 
but  a  threat  of  the  gout,  to  which  she 
was  hereditarily  subject  (and  against 
which  she  had  hitherto  successfully  op- 
posed care  and  temperance)  recalled  her 
to  her  first  purpose,  and  she  set  out 
accordingly,  but  would  not  permit  her 
son  to  escort  her. 

"  If  you  have  time  to  visit  me,  and 
bring  Maria,  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see 
you,  but  I  will  not  take  you  from  your 
wife ;  I  should  lose  half  my  pleasure  in 
seeing  only  one  of  you  at  a  time." 

The  affectionate  son  placed  his  mother 
in  the  carriage,  and  returned  with  good 
wishes  for  her  journey,  mingled  with 
praises  on  his  lips,  and  among  similar 
observations,  concluded  by  saying,  "  there 
never  was  a  more  generous  and  consider- 
ate woman,  there  is  not  a  particle  of  sel- 
fishness in  her  composition." 

"  Pray,  Mr.  Walsingham,  do  you  mean 
to  call  me  selfish  ?  you  are  the  first  per- 
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son  that  ever  said  that  of  me,  I  am  cer- 
tain, "  observed  his  lady. 

M  You,  Maria  ?  you  astonish  me,  I 
never  said  or  thought  such  a  thing  for  a 
moment." 

"  By  implication  you  undoubtedly  did, 
Mr.  Walsingham,  and  for  my  own  part, 
I  prefer  plain  speaking  to  any  inuendo. 
You  may  call  me  selfish  if  you  please, 
but  you  shall  never  tax  me  with  insin- 
cerity ;  I  leave  that  to  others,  whom  time 
and  practice  have  rendered  perfect  in  dis- 
simulation.,, 

Walsingham  protested  (and  truly) 
"  that  he  was  astonished  !  that  he  had 
never  thought  of  accusation  on  any  ac- 
count ;"  but  his  surprise  was  evidently 
not  untinctured  with  anger,  as  he  added, 
"  I  never  use  inuendo,  Maria,  nor  do  I 
wish  to  hear  it ;  I  am  as  much  a  friend 
to  plain  speaking  as  yourself." 

"  That  is  singular  in  a  lawyer  ;  I  ne- 
ver remember  to  have  heard  or  read  of 
one,  who  possessed  the  quaker-like  qua- 
lities of  his    ■  yea  being  yea,9    or  his 
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*  nay,  nay ?  but  I  believe  many  have 
found  to  their  sorrow,  that  the  rest  of  the 
verse  applied  to  lawyers  pretty  closely  \ 
they  said  *  more,9  and  that  *  came  of 
sin.'  " 

"  This  may  be  wit,  Mrs.  Walsingham, 
but  really  "  — 

"  Call  it  what  you  please,  I  am,  at 
least,  not  selfish ;  I  give  it  freely,  such 
as  it  is ;  but  am  well  aware,  that  as 
c  rich  gifts  wax  poor,  when  givers'  love 
grows  cold,'  so  my  poor  gifts  wax  rich, 
if  I  may  judge  from  the  glow  on  your 
countenance  ;  never  turn  bacchanalian,  I 
beseech  you,  for  the  ruby  red  is  by  no 
means  becoming  to  you." 

"lam  really  at  a  loss  ;  I  cannot  con- 
ceive — " 

"  In  Addison's'  situation,  I  perceive  ; 
perhaps  it  is  necessary  to  say,  ■  hear, 
hear!'  or  would  the  house  in  such 
a  case  write  '  cheers  and  laughter?' 
—  give  a  stout  hem!  and  at  any  rate 
you  may  deliver  something  ;    your  audi- 
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ence  is,  according  to  your  oxlii  account, 
too  contemptible  to  merit  choice  words." 

"  Maria,"  said  Walsingham,  rising, 
with  an  air  of  dignity,  "  if  all  this  ma- 
lignant badinage  (for  I  can  give  it  no 
other  term)  arises  from  my  praising  a 
mother  of  whom  I  am  justly  proud,  and 
whose  conduct  to  you  demands  a  very 
different  return,  I  shall  only  say,  that  you 
are  taking  the  direct  way  to  render  me 
what  1  have  never  yet  been,  too  partial 
to  her  society,  from  the  contrast  it  ex- 
hibits to  your  own." 

"  Sir,  you  might  have  spared  me  this  ; 
you  had  no  need  to  tell  me  how  infinitely 
you  preferred  her  to  me  ;  I  have  seen 
enough,  and  suffered  enough,  during  the 
short  period  of  our  union,  to  be  spared 
this  new  insult." 

"  You  are  determined  to  misconstrue 
every  word  I  utter.  You  see  me  af- 
fected at  parting  with  my  mother,  I 
grant,  but  by  no  means  in  a  manner  that 
interferes  with  my  love  for  you  ;  and  I 
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must  say,  that  I  should  rather  have 
expected  your  particular  sympathy,  than 
your  anger  from  such  a  cause ;  we  are 
both  only  children  —  have  been  both 
nurtured  with  the  tenderest  indulgence 
—  both—  " 

"  Go  on,  sir,  go  on,  tear  my  heart  to 
pieces ;  remind  me  of  my  poor  mother, 
of  my  irretrievable  loss  —  of  that  one, 
one  human  being,  who  really  loved  me, 
arid  left  me  brotherless,  friendless,  in  the 
wide  world.'' 

Maria,  affected  by  the  picture  she 
had  drawn,  or  actually  reminded  of  her 
mother,  and  of  all  that  mother  had  suf- 
fered from  similar  scenes,  burst  into  a 
flood  of  tears  ;  she  wept  long  and  pas- 
sionately, but  at  length  becoming  sensible 
that  all  around  her  was  very  still,  she 
withdrew  her  handkerchief,  and  to  her 
surprise  and  utter  consternation,  per- 
ceived that  Walsingham  had  left  the 
room. 

The  fact  was,  that  on  hearing  the  be- 
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ginning  of  her  last  speech,  feeling  that 
her  injustice  and  caprice  would  com- 
pletely overcome  even  his  excellent  tem- 
per and  practised  patience,  he  went  out, 
as  it  happened,  at  the  very  moment  she 
threw  back  her  head  and  applied  her 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes ;  but  she  be- 
lieved that  he  left  her  when  she  was 
really  weeping  in  bitter  sorrow,  and  she 
felt  that  sorrow  return  on  her  heart,  with 
all  the  severity  of  self-reproach,  and  the 
consciousness  that  he  was  justly  lost  to 
her,  perhaps,  for  ever. 

The  words  "  remember  Maria,  you 
will  never  meet  with  another  person  who 
will  endure  like  your  mother,"  seemed 
to  ring  on  the  heart  and  even  on  the 
ear  of  Maria,  so  forcibly  were  they  pre- 
sented to  her  memory ;  and  she  cast 
her  eyes  round  the  room,  now  in  the 
gloom  of  twilight,  as  if  she  expected  to 
see  again  the  pale,  anxious  countenance 
of  her  who  had  uttered  them,  "  in  sor- 
row not  in  anger  j"   and  as   the  chilly 
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effect  of  her  momentary  superstition  sub- 
sided, she  became  but  the  more  sensible, 
that  she  should  see  that  face  and  hear 
those  accents  no  more ;  that  she  was 
thrown,  on  her  entrance  into  life,  on 
her  own  guidance  ;  and  that  her  first 
essay  had  been  fatal. 

Yet  surely  she  had  been  wise  in  her 
marriage  choice,  most  happy  in  her 
marriage  connexions ;  her  mother-in-law 
had  lavished  upon  her  unbounded  kind- 
ness, and  supported  her  by  that  very 
height  which  she  felt  might  have  crushed 
her,  since  it  was  certain  that  if  she  had 
remained,  Maria  would  not  have  ven- 
tured thus  decidedly  to  try  how  far  the 
idolizing  fondness  of  her  husband  could 
stoop  to  her  caprice.  —  Was  he  now 
gone  to  Bath  to  solicit  his  mother's  re- 
turn ?  or  had  he  gone  to  her  cousin  Sneyd 
to  complain  of  her  ?  or  was  he  gone  to 
some  gay  party  to  forget,  if  possible,  his 
domestic  uneasiness?  She  had  read  a 
little  book,  which  said  "  Beware  of  the 
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first  quarrel ;"  she  wished  sincerely  that 
she  had  it  in  the  house,  to  see  if  there 
were  any  further  maxims  for  conduct 
equally  valuable. 

Time  passed,  night  closed,  and  Maria, 
still  weeping,  could  not  bring  herself  to 
ring  for  candles,  having  happily  the  fear 
of  her  servants  before  her  eyes,  on  an 
occasion  which  she  might  well  be  ashamed 
of.  At  length  the  footman  brought  in 
lights,  and  as  he  let  down  the  curtains 
Maria  told  him,  "  that  she  was  unwell, 
and  should  immediately  retire  ;  Sarah 
might  bring  a  cup  of  coffee  to  her  bed- 
room." 

This  plea  was  by  no  means  a  false  one, 
for  she  had  been  three  hours  in  a  state 
of  great  agitation  ;  her  husband  had  suf- 
fered not  much  less,  as  slowly  pacing 
through  the  Park,  he  had  endeavoured 
successfully  to  recover  the  equanimity  of 
his  generally  happy  temper,  to  consider 
on  the  means  of  living  in  peace  without 
making  undue   concessions,   and,   above 
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all,  of  making  every  possible  allowance 
for  the  fully  exhibited  petulance  of  a 
wife,  who,  as  his  anger  subsided,  rose 
again  to  his  mind's  eye,  in  all  the  charms 
of  beauty,  youth,  and  innocence,  en- 
livened by  talent  and  vivacity.  He  re- 
membered how  often  his  mother  had 
said  "  allowances  should  be  made  for 
the  irritability  of  the  female  constitution, 
the  imperfection  of  female  education, 
and,  above  all,  the  inexperience-  of  early 
female  life,  which  is  generally  very 
bounded  in  its  observations,  and,  of 
course,  ignorant  of  the  necessity  of  self- 
controul."  Besides,  "  the  poor  girl  might 
inherit  from  her  erring  father  a  temper 
which  she  had  not  yet  attained  the 
power,  though  she  had  the  wish  to  sub- 
due ;  it  was  his  duty,  by  kindness,  to  aid 
her  endeavours,  and  lead  her  to  a  higher- 
source  for  that  assistance  she  needed." 

Thus  reasoning  and  feeling,  this  ex- 
cellent young  man  turned  his  steps 
towards  his  own  house ;    unhappily  for 
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both  parties  he  came  back  too  soon  ;  his 
wife  exhausted  had  gone  to  bed,  but  her 
busy,  conscious,  and  anxious  heart,  for- 
bade all  repose,  and  her  mind  following 
him  in  idea,  beheld  him  received  as  a 
welcome  guest,  and  even  dwelt  upon  him 
with  more  of  lover-like  admiration,  than 
she  had  ever  done  before  ;  and  so  far  as 
she  considered  him  likely  to  seek  for 
consolation  in  female  society,  she  felt 
jealous  and  alarmed,  and  became  aware 
that  such  a  circumstance  would  greatly 
increase  even  her  present  anguish. 

Scarcely  had  the  idea  entered  her 
mind  when  she  heard  his  knock,  and  in  a 
few  seconds  his  foot  was  on  the  stairs. 

The  servants,  big  with  the  news  of 
their  mistress's  sudden  indisposition, 
poured  it  upon  him  when  the  door  was 
opened,  with  that  peculiar  avidity  with 
which  nearly  all  the  fraternity  may  be 
observed  to  reveal  any  kind  of  bad  news ; 
and  when,  in  addition  to  Benjamin's 
mention    of    the    fact,    Sarah    asserted 
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"  that  her  lady  looked  as  white  as  the 
counterpane,"  his  alarm  became  terri- 
ble ;  not  only  was  every  error  forgiven, 
but  imputed  to  illness,  incipient  or  actual, 
and  he  felt  ready  to  throw  himself  at  her 
feet,  and  beseech  her  pardon  for  the 
cruelty  of  mistaking  her  case. 

The  first  words  Walsingham  uttered, 
explained  fully  to  Maria,  the  grief  which 
penetrated  his  heart,  the  profound  love 
with  which  he  regarded  her,  and  how 
utterly  unfounded  her  suspicions  of  any 
undue  influence  in  his  mother  had  been 
—  she  saw  the  extent  of  her  power,  and, 
alas !  it  was  too  flattering  to  her  vanity, 
too  congenial  to  her  wish  for  absolute 
empire  >  it  choked  the  good  seed  spring- 
ing in  her  heart,  obliterated  the  salu- 
tary remembrances  which  had  arisen 
there,  and  instead  of  that  confession  of 
error,  which  she  had  ardently  desired 
to  make,  she  received  with  the  conde- 
scension of  an  amiable  victor,  apologies 
for  absence  ->  protestations  of  love,  and 

VOL.  IV.  d 
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intreaties,  that  she  would  resume  her 
rights  of  controul. 

The  ice  once  broke  j  the  pleasures  of 
triumph  not  only  tasted,  but  revelled  in ; 
Maria  had  not  the  virtue  to  resist  the 
temptation  of  indulging  frequently  in 
those  quarrels,  which  may  be  according 
to  the  proverb,  "  the  renewal  of  love,  to 
lovers,"  but  are  inevitably  its  destroyer 
in  married  life,  where  its  phcenix-like 
powers  are  much  more  questionable. 
By  degrees,  she  sought  to  exhibit  her 
empire  over  her  husband  to  their  ac- 
quaintance, and  as  political  disputes  at 
the  time  happened  to  run  high,  and  it 
was  scarcely  possible  for  a  man  to  enter 
society  without  expressing  his  opinion, 
and  Walsingham  was  a  man  too  well  in- 
formed, and  of  too  decided  a  character 
not  to  have  formed  his  sentiments  on 
passing  events  j  Maria  was  enabled  by 
adopting  the  opposite  side,  to  exhibit 
her  own  independence,  ridicule  her  hus- 
band's notions,  misconstrue  his  assertions, 
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mix  private  references  with  public  anec- 
dotes j  sport  accusations  between  jest 
and  earnest,  which  blended  the  sting  of 
ridicule  with  the  severity  of  reproof, 
yet  did  not  admit  of  serious  refutation  ; 
and  having  done  all  this,  expected  a 
laughing  apology,  or  a  long  face  behind 
the  scenes,  to  obliterate,  in  a  moment,  the 
vexation  and  insult  of  a  long  uneasy 
day. 

But  the  power  of  beauty  will  decay, 
and  when  the  raillery  of  sprightliness  is 
turned  against  himself,  the  husband  soon 
ceases  to  be  fascinated  by  its  dazzling 
brightness  ;  the  tenderness  of  Walsing- 
ham  became  blunted  towards  Maria, 
from  perceiving  that  she  played  upon 
it ;  he  became  convinced,  that  she  did 
not  love  him  either  as  he  loved  her,  or 
as  she  was  capable  of  loving,  otherwise 
"  how  could  she  sport  with  his  happiness 
at  home,  or  endeavour  to  degrade  him 
abroad  ?"  He  felt  that  he  had  deserved 
far  different  treatment,  and  his  heart 
d  2 
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grew  cold  towards  an  ungrateful  woman. 
This  sense  of  his  situation  estranged  him 
from  home,  and  he  endeavoured  to  hide 
the  disappointment  of  his  heart  from 
himself  and  others,  by  increasing  his  at- 
tention to  his  professional  duties  ;  but  so 
abstracted  were  his  thoughts  from  their 
employment,  that  his  worthy  partner 
found  him  rather  a  bar  to  business  than 
an  assistant,  and  in  a  state  of  much 
friendly  concern,  he  wrote  to  his  mother 
entreating  her  return. 
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CHAP.  III. 

The  presence  of  Mrs.  Walsingham  oper- 
ated as  a  salutary  check  on  the  temper 
of  her  daughter-in-law,  who,  considering 
herself  in  the  possession  of  her  esteem, 
did  not  choose  to  forfeit  it,  and  was  well 
aware  that  her  husband,  unless  pushed 

heyand     all      endurance,     WOUld     neither 

condescend  to  complain,  nor  wound  the 
feelings  of  his  mother  by  exacting  her 
sympathy.  Possessing  many  good  quali- 
ties, and  even  great  virtues,  when  the 
operation  of  the  evil  principle  which 
obscured  them  was  withdrawn,  the  peace 
of  his  household  was  now  restored  to 
her  husband,  and  the  company  assembled 
there  had  eminent  proof  of  the  superior 
powers  of  entertainment  possessed  by  his 
d  3 
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wife,  and  of  the  taste,  hospitality,  and 
liberal  prudence,  with  which  so  young  a 
woman  conducted  his  affairs,  and  fol- 
lowed, as  it  appeared,  the  example  of  a 
mother  so  justly  estimated.  His  placable 
and  affectionate  heart  had  been  deeply 
wounded,  but  by  no  means  alienated  ; 
he  felt  obliged  to  Maria  for  controlling 
a  temper,  which  it  would  have  mortified 
him  more  to  have  exhibited  to  his  mother 
than  any  other  person,  and  as  he  hoped 
in  so  high  spirited  a  woman  as  his  wife, 
that  affection  alone  produced  the  change, 
He  endeavoured  to  otiflo  tho  ^"^rmrtngj 
belief  which  had  of  late  possessed  him 
respecting  her  want  of  attachment,  and 
to  trust  that  time,  and  especially  the 
probability  that  she  would  become  a 
mother,  (which  now  first  appeared) 
would  yet  render  him  happy. 

It  was  impossible  for  Mrs.  Walsing- 
ham,  on  her  return,  not  to  see  the  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  open  coun- 
tenance, and  the  easy  character  of  her 
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son's  deportment;  and  painful  was  the 
constraint  under  which  he  laboured,  from 
the  conviction  that  she  read  too  much 
for  her  happiness,  yet  not  enough  for 
explanation.  Both,  however,  preserved 
a  sacred  silence  on  all  that  had  passed, 
or  was  passing ;  their  visits  were  re- 
newed,  and  although  Maria's  health 
formed  an  excuse  whenever  she  chose  to 
check  the  projected  visit  to  Hampstead, 
yet  it  also  provided  a  reason  for  Mrs. 
Walsingham's  trip  to  town  for  enquiring 
after  it,  without  appearing  to  intrude 
unwarrantably ;  and  the  tenderness  with 
which  she  interested  herself  in  every 
little  ailment,  her  judicious  counsel  and 
her  generous  cares,  rendered  her  so  truly 
valuable  to  Maria,  that  the  pride  and 
coldness,  the  enforced  civility  and  sus- 
pecting investigation,  with  which  she 
had  so  long  entrenched  herself,  gave 
way  to  the  genuine  overflowings  of  her 
better  feelings,  and  she  really  loved  her 
as  a  friend,  and  honoured  her  as  a  parent. 
d  4 
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But  to  a  wayward  and  still  uncorrected 
temper,  even  this  disposition,  though 
excellent  in  itself,  was  rendered  a  sub- 
ject on  which  to  build  new  troubles. 
Maria  saw  that  her  husband  recovered 
his  happy  looks,  that  he  entered  into 
company  with  pleasure,  and  took  his 
share  in  conversation  with  avidity,  and 
she  became  suddenly  incapable  of  visit- 
ing, or  receiving  any  person  but  his 
mother ;  "  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Walsing- 
ham  was  so  superior,  her  observations  so 
just,  her  knowledge  so  extensive,"  and 
then,  "  she  was  so  truly  kind,  and  to  her 
no  intercourse  was  worth  having,  where 
the  heart  had  no  share  in  it  ^  —  it  was 
her  misfortune,  perhaps,  to  be  educated 
in  the  country  where  people  lived  on 
such  very  different  terms  with  each  other 
from  those  which  obtained  in  London, 
where,  in  every  house,  you  felt  as  if  you 
had  found  kindred  and  friends;  it  was 
natural  that  she  should  have  pleasure  in 
visiting  exclusively,    at  the   only   place 
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where  she  could  recal  her  early  sensa- 
tions.'' 

It  was  too  agreeable  to  her  husband, 
to  witness  the  real  cordiality  and  heart- 
felt harmony  which  subsisted  betwixt 
his  wife  and  mother,  for  him  to  thwart 
the  wishes  thus  expressed ;  or  even  to 
throw  any  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way 
of  intercourse  so  desirable  ;  although  it 
was  now  taken  so  frequently  as  to  subject 
him  to  great  inconvenience.  Yet  it  is 
certain,  both  himself  and  friends  had 
listened  to  many  a  tirade  from  Maria 
against  all  her  country  acquaintance,  and 
that  her  satirical  powers  had  been  often 
directed  towards  the  weighty  dinners, 
gossipping  tea-parties,  and  morning  scan- 
dal of  Whitcome-Friars,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  make  her  husband  smile  at  her 
humour,  but  sigh  at  the  deficiency  of  her 
candour,  and  not  unfrequently  remind 
her  of  her  obligations  to  those  whom  she 
thus  unmercifully  ridiculed. 

So   evidently  embarrassing   were  the 
d  5 
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frequent  visits  of  Maria,  to  her  husband, 
that  Mrs.  Walsingham,  who  saw  with 
sincere  joy  and  gratitude  to  heaven,  the 
restoration  of  her  son's  happiness,  deter- 
mined to  render  all  easy  by  removing  to 
London  j  although  she  was  particularly 
attached  to  her  present  residence.  Maria 
induced  her  husband  to  oppose  this  re- 
moval, by  representing  that  it  would  in- 
jure Mrs.  Walsingham's  health. 

"lam  really  sorry  my  mother  should 
even  think  of  such  a  thing,  but  then  I 
cannot  go  every  day  out  of  town  to 
dinner ;  if  you  would  return  before  six, 
my  dear,  you  might  continue  your  daily 
visits,  without  obliging  my  mother  to 
remove,  or  me  to  lose  your  company ; 
but  I  see  no  other  alternative,  really." 

"  There  is  not  much  difficulty  in  the 
latter  case  to  you,  I  am  certain  ;  but  the 
time  is  past,  when  my  company  can  be 
an  inducement  to  conquering  any  dif- 
ficulty^ 

"  You  are  unjust  in  that  observation. 
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Maria,  both  to  yourself  and  me.  I  have, 
even  when  most  inconvenient,  never  failed 
to  give  you  the  meeting,  and  attend  you 
home;  and  have  evinced,  that  at  this 
time  your  society  is  very  dear  to  me : 
but  I  am  compelled  to  say  I  cannot  con- 
tinue  to  do  so  ;  I  must  either  renounce 
the  office  altogether,  or  do  my  duty  in 
it." 

"  I  cannot  see  any  occasion  you  have 
to  tie  yourself  to  your  profession." 

"  But  you  are  well  aware,  that  my 
honour,  as  well  as  my  interest,  at  least 
demands  my  attendance  there  for  the 
remainder  of  my  partnership.  If,  at  the 
close  of  that  period,  you  wish  me  to  re- 
sign my  profession,  I  will  lay  our  means 
of  subsistence  fully  before  you,  and  be 
guided  by  your  wishes  ;  before  that  time, 
my  love,  you  will  have  found  new  reasons, 
perhaps,  for  my  continuance  in  a  situ- 
ation, which  is  only  valuable  tome  as  in- 
creasing your  happiness." 

Maria  was  silent,  but  Walsingham  de- 
d  6 
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parted  with  such  a  satisfied  look,  she 
almost  felt  glad  that  she  had  let  him  off 
so  easily,  and  sensible  that  power  may 
be  held  more  firmly  with  a  mild  and 
liberal,  than  a  despotic  and  tyrannical 
hand;  and  so  very  agreeable  did  she 
make  herself  on  that  day  to  her  good 
mother,  that  before  they  parted,  she  was 
tempted  to  exercise  her  powers  of  govern- 
ment even  over  her,  and  after  many 
schemes,  in  which  Mrs.  Walsingham 
listened  to  her  as  to  a  dear,  but  spoiled 
child,  in  a  state  of  sickness,  she  at  last 
submitted  to  her  wish  of  taking  a  lodg- 
ing in  London,  but  by  no  means  giving 
up  her  house  in  Hampstead,  as  they 
might  often  visit  it  together. 

To  this  plan,  Walsingham  gave  his  full 
consent,  and  his  sincere  thanks  to  the 
indulgent  mother,  towards  whom  his 
heart  accorded  a  more  unbounded  devo- 
tion, than  his  tongue  yet  dared  to  testify; 
for  he  felt  the  value  of  peace  too  much, 
to   risk   it   by   awakening   the  jealousy 
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which  he  yet  saw  ready  to  break  out  in 
the  irritable  feelings  of  his  lady.  Be- 
sides, she  was  often  unwell,  and  his 
tenderest  pity  was  excited  for  her ;  and 
he  persuaded  himself,  that  when  their 
union  was  cemented  by  the  birth  of  a 
child,  which  would  at  once  excite  her 
affections  towards  himself,  and  teach  her 
the  necessity  of  self-government,  no 
doubt  she  would  realize  his  brighest 
hopes. 

As  might  have  been  foreseen,  when 
Mrs.  Walsingham  removed  to  town, 
Maria  felt  that  she  had  placed  a  monitor 
upon  her  own  conduct,  whom,  though 
she  really  loved,  she  could  by  no  means 
brook,  and  yet  against  whose  calm,  un- 
impassioned,  though  kind  reasoning,  it 
was  utterly  impossible  for  her  to  play,  as 
she  had  done  in  the  case  of  her  mother 
and  husband ;  and  the  latter  person, 
happy  in  the  society  he  enjoyed,  and  the 
expectation  which  promised  to  increase 
his  enjoyments,  was  so  contented,  there 
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was  no  enduring  it;  the  time  would 
shortly  come  when  she  should  inevitably 
sink  into  "  the  square-elbowed  family 
drudge,"  of  which  Mary  Wolstonecroft 
speaks  with  such  contempt,  and  which 
of  all  other  characters  was  her  aversion. 

Maria  was  ever  a  young  woman  of  very 
correct  manners,  but  she  was  fond  of 
admiration,  and  had  no  objection  to  ex- 
hibiting her  elegant  little  figure  in  the 
most  becoming  costume  of  the  day  ;  and 
having  received  a  very  beautiful  turban, 
with  a  splendid  plume  of  feathers,  as  a 
present  on  her  husband's  birth-day,  from 
his  mother,  and  being  satisfied  with  the 
compliments  he  bestowed  upon  her  ap- 
pearance, she  proposed  that  they  should 
go  to  the  theatre  that  evening,  as  Miss 
Stephens  would  sing. 

"  It  will  be  a  great  treat  to  me,  my 
love,  and  I  thank  you  much  for  making 
such  an  exertion.  I  trust  you  are  well 
enough  to  do  it,  for  I  never  saw  you 
look  better." 
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Maria  was  satisfied.  They  went,  and 
all  was  well  until  the  rapturous  admira- 
tion of  Walsingham  with  that  "  sweet 
songstress,"  who  might  draw  "  iron  tears 
down  Pluto's  cheek,"  excited  the  marked 
displeasure  of  his  lady,  and  with  a  very 
significant  look,  she  observed  — 

"  When  gentlemen  were  so  violently 
struck  with  actresses,  however  natural 
such  feelings  might  be  to  persons  of  ar- 
dent temperament,  and  light  principles, 
yet  the  decencies  of  life  called  for  some 
controul  in  the  presence  of  their  wives." 

Maria  looked  so  handsome  in  the  glow 
of  her  indignation,  and  that  indignation 
itself  savoured  so  strongly  of  a  sudden 
flash  of  jealousy,  that  Walsingham  was 
not  angry  for  a  moment.  He  apologized, 
by  reminding  her  that  he  had  been 
equally  delighted  when  she  sung  the 
same  air  ;  that  it  was  a  favourite  with 
him,  and  she  knew  his  passion  for  music 
naturally  induced  him  to  express  his 
pleasure  enthusiastically. 
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It  was  all  very  well,  save  the  word 
"  equally,"  which  jarred  on  the  lady's 
ear,  and  she  immediately  observed,  that 
she  did  not  pretend  to  equality  with  Miss 
Stephens. 

"  Nor  can  Miss  .Stephens  pretend  to 
equality  with  you,  Maria  :  you  are  aware 
of  that." 

Walsingham's  acceptable  incense  was 
interrupted  by  the  business  of  the  stage, 
for  he  was  fond  of  a  play,  and  could  not 
refuse  his  undivided  attention  to  the  ex- 
cellent performance  he  was  witnessing. 
He  now  laughed  at  Liston's  drollery  as 
heartily  as  he  had  applauded  Miss  Ste- 
phen's singing,  yet  it  was  certain  Maria 
had  neither  by  word  nor  look  accorded 
him  her  pardon.  "  Was  he  then  so  far 
lost  as  to  be  capable  of  enjoyment,  al- 
though sensible  of  her  displeasure?"  In 
fact,  he  had  been  unmoved  by  her  anger 
in  the  first  instance.  "  Had  he  then  ar- 
rived at  that  dreadful  state  she  had  so 
often  witnessed  in  other  husbands,  who 
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regarded  the  reproaches  of  their  wives 
no  more  than  the  whistling  of  their 
babies'  rattles  ?  It  was  a  state  to  which 
she  would  never  submit,  however.  No ! 
she  would  die  first,  and  that  he  should 
see." 

Whilst  this  unhappy  young  woman  sat 
thus  dead  to  the  gay  scene  which  sur- 
rounded her,  and  the  more  solid  bless- 
ings with  which  she  was  endowed,  re- 
volving ways  and  means  for  giving  un- 
easiness to  the  excellent  husband,  whose 
pleasure  ought  to  have  enhanced  her  own, 
a  young  gentleman  suddenly  entered  the 
box,  and  making  up  to  her  with  an  air 
of  more  freedom  than  respect,  (arising 
apparently  from  his  own  perfect  sense  of 
self-satisfaction)  he  seized  her  hand  ex- 
claiming — 

"  Ton  my  soul,  Maria,  I'm  heartily 
glad  to  see  you  :  quizzed  ye  ten  minutes 
before  I  was  up  to  ye  :  why  you  never 
looked  half  so  well  since  you  were  born  : 
you're  quite  a  swell." 
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The  quick  glance,  and  rapidly  com* 
posing  features,  indicated  the  surprize, 
and  something  not  very  unlike  vexation 
of  her  husband,  and  Maria  gladly  seized 
the  chance  of  revenge,  by  replying  in  a 
playful  and  familiar  tone  — 

"  Belle!  I  suppose  you  mean,  Charles." 

"  No,  child,  I  mean  what  I  say  •,  but 
you  are  not  down  upon  it.  But  where 
ever  have  you  been  this  week  of  Sun- 
days ;  I've  looked  for  you  every  where, 
but  I  suppose  you  were  married  and 
could  not  come  ;  hey  ?" 

Mr.  Walsingham,  by  a  look  first,  and 
afterwards  by  a  word,  intimated  that  he 
wished  to  be  introduced  \  and  after  she 
had  perceived  that  he  was  rendered  suf- 
ficiently uncomfortable  by  the  intruder, 
Maria  condescended  to  name  him  with  a 
careless  air,  and  announce  "  Mr.  Charles 
Weston,  one  of  her  oldest  and  best 
friends." 

Mr.  Walsingham  bowed  somewhat 
stiffly,  and  he  was  so  tall,   and  dignified 
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in  his  deportment,  and  at  this  moment 
so  stately,  that  the  little  dapper  dandy 
lieutenant  for  a  moment  looked  and  felt 
what  he  called  "  queerish ;"  but  in  the 
next,  having  internally  voted  him  "  a 
monstrous  quiz,"  he  turned  to  Mrs. 
Walsingham,  with  a  kind  of  pitying 
look,  saying,  "  Aye !  very  true,  Maria, 
you  and  I  are  old  friends ;  we've  done 
the  knowing  ones  at  Whitcome  many  a 
time  :"  adding  in  a  whisper,  "  ah  !  you've 
made  a  cat's  paw  of  me  more  than  once. 
Old  Stanton's  licence,  to  wit.  But  mum's 
the  word.  Those  were  happy  days, 
weren't  they  ?'* 

"  They  were  indeed  happy  days,"  said 
Maria,  in  a  suppressed  voice,  followed  by 
a  deep  sigh. 

These  words  were  intended  to  reach 
the  husband's  ear  and  wound  his  heart ; 
but  in  a  crowded  theatre  they  unavoid- 
ably reached  other  people's  also,  and 
being  given  aside,  had  their  full  effect ; 
looks  and  whispers  were  bandied  around 
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the  box,  to  the  extreme  mortification  of 
Walsingham,  and  would  have  been  so  at 
any  other  time  to  Maria,  but  the  distress 
she  had  (at  length)  had  the  good  fortune 
to  inflict,  was  so  delicious  in  the  first 
moments  of  its  attainment,  that  she 
thought  only  of  her  triumph,  and  she 
continued  to  talk  flirtingly  with  young 
Weston,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  all 
around  her  that  he  had  the  power  of 
raising  her  spirits  much  more  than  the 
play  had  done.  Walsingham's  pleasure 
was,  of  course,  succeeded  by  pain,  and 
he  rejoiced  to  see  the  green  curtain  fall, 
as  they  had  previously  proposed  return- 
ing when  the  play  was  over. 

"  Shall  I  help  you  on  with  your  shawl, 
my  dear ;  I  have  no  doubt  Benjamin  has 
procured  a  coach." 

"  I  find  myself  perfectly  well,  and  wish 
to  see  the  entertainment.,, 

"  You  have  seen  it  frequently  before." 

"  That  is  the  very  reason  I  wish  to  see 
it  again.     I   prefer  old  friends  to  new 
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ones,  and  though  you  can  find  pleasure 
in  nothing  besides  Miss  Stephens,  surely 
I  may  be  allowed  to  do  it." 

The  latter  part  of  this  speech  induced 
Walsingham  to  believe  that  pique  still 
influenced  Maria,  on  account  of  his  ad- 
miration of  the  fair  singer ;  and  being 
sensible  that  to  press  her  removal  would 
subject  them  still  farther  to  animad- 
version, he  very  wisely  submitted  to  cir- 
cumstances with  the  best  grace  he  could 
command,  and  made  various  efforts  to 
enter  into  conversation  with  their  new 
companion,  if  conversation  that  could  be 
called,  "  which  shape  had  none ;"  for 
all  poor  Weston  uttered,  consisted  of 
scraps  of  what  he  deemed  fashionable 
slang,  stories  of  his  own  adventures,  be- 
gun in  the  middle,  and  finished  at  the 
beginning,  and  interruptions  and  ex- 
pletives without  end. 

Such  as  he  was,  it  was,  however,  im- 
possible for  Walsingham  to  avoid  inviting 
him  to  his  house,  received  as  he  had  been, 
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with  a  sister's  recognisance  by  Maria ; 
and  knowing  (as  he  did)  that  his  family 
were  highly  respectable,  and  the  friends 
of  his  friends.  Besides,  the  more  he  saw 
of  him,  the  more  fully  was  he  compelled 
to  observe  the  perfect  truth  of  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams's observation,  "  that  poor  Charles 
was  so  positive  a  fool,  Maria  could  not 
think  of  him  even  for  a  moment,"  and 
the  flirtation  she  had  indulged  certainly 
arose  only  from  her  causeless  jealousy  of 
him. 

During  these  cogitations,  Maria  saw 
plainly  that  she  had  it  in  her  power  now, 
at  any  time  to  awaken  as  much  vexation, 
and  create  as  much  uneasiness  in  the 
mind  of  her  husband,  as  was  necessary 
to  satisfy  herself  that  it  lay  in  her  power 
to  do  so,  and  she  thought  that  was  all 
which  she  desired.  She  concluded  very 
falsely,  that  because  she  knew  Charles 
Weston  to  be  a  very  foolish  coxcomb, 
with  no  one  quality  except  good  temper 
to  recommend  him,  no  person  could  pos* 
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sibly  suppose,  that  she  really  could  allow 
one  so  greatly  his  inferior  to  be  in  any 
manner  the  rival  of  her  husband  ;  and  on 
the  strength  of  such  reasoning  as  this, 
and  for  the  pleasure  of  tormenting  him 
whom  she  had  solemnly  promised  not 
only  to  love,  but  to  obey,  she  ventured 
on  that  most  dangerous  of  all  amuse- 
ments to  a  young  and  pretty  wife,  the 
encouragement  of  a  constant  dangler,  in 
the  person  of  a  thoughtless,  dissipated, 
idle  young  officer. 

Whatever  might  be  the  excellence  of 
Walsingham's  temper,  the  entire  love, 
or  the  high-minded  unsuspecting  confi- 
dence with  which  he  reposed  in  his  wife, 
he  was  yet  a  man  who  could  not  submit 
to  any  encroachment  of  this  nature,  and 
the  first  circumstance  which  afforded  him 
an  opportunity  of  pointing  out  to  Maria 
an  apparent  impropriety  of  manners 
which  the  usages  of  society  could  not  to- 
lerate in  London,  although,  such  things 
he  confessed,   "  being  in  fad  harmless, 
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might  obtain  in  the  country,"  he  begged 
her  to  "  consider  seriously,  and  never 
pain  him,  or  degrade  herself  by  repeat- 
ing." 

Maria  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  and 
protested  "  that  she  had  no  idea  before 
that  he  was  jealous,  and  really  to  be 
jealous  of  poor  Charles,  was  the  drollest 
thing  —  it  was  quite  ridiculous/' 

"  Indeed,  Maria,  you  are  wrong  j  I 
am  not  so  very  humble  as  to  be  jealous 
of  your  friend  the  little  Lieutenant,  but 
as  he  is  a  smart  man  to  look  at,  and  the 
many  who  see  him  lounging  here  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  night,  do  not  know  him 
so  well  as  you  and  I  do,  they  may 
think " 

"  Your  mother  knows  what  he  is 
exactly ;  what  has  occurred  to  render 
him  so  alarming  since  she  was  here  ?" 

"  If  you  suppose  my  mother  has  men- 
tioned his  name  to  me,  you  are  utterly 
mistaken.  I  confess  I  am  almost  glad 
of  her  indisposition,  as  it  has  prevented 
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her  from  sharing  my  uneasiness,  in  know- 
ing that  very  ill-natured  and  unjust  ob- 
servations are  made  upon  your  intimacy 
with  this  young  man.  She  well  knows 
the  injustice  of  common  report  in  these 
cases,  but  she  would  not  the  less  seriously 
advise  you  to  submit  to  the  restraints 
which  prudence  exacts." 

The   mildness   of    this  remonstrance, 
the  consciousness   of  the   severity  with 
which  Mrs.  Walsingham  would  have  con- 
demned such  conduct  in  another  person, 
and  the  thankfulness  she  really  felt,  that 
the  past  errors  had  escaped  her  observ- 
ation, all   struck   full   on   the   mind  of 
Maria,  and  the  tears  of  contrition  and 
tenderness  sprang  to  her  eyes,  and  she 
was  about  to  throw  herself  on  the  bosom 
of  that  really  beloved  husband,   whom 
she  felt  had  a  right  to  her  full  acknow- 
ledgment of  error  —  but,  alas  !  the  idea 
that  she  would  become  cheap  in  his  eyes, 
that  confession  was  the  prelude  to  sub- 
mission,  again  rose  to  her   heart,  and 

VOL.  IV.  e 
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sealed  her  lips,  and  restraining  all  the 
better  effusions  of  her  bosom,  she  coldly 
replied,  "  that  as  to  what  any  person 
said  of  her,  it  was  perfectly  immaterial, 
save  so  far  as  it  affected  the  opinion  of 
those  with  whom  she  was  nearly  con- 
nected.—  However!  she  knew  she  was 
bound  to  submit  to  the  will  of  her  liege 
lord  j  like  other  servants,  she  must  be 
allowed  no  followers ;  it  was  a  most 
happy  circumstance,  that  at  least  her 
friendless  situation  precluded  the  neces- 
sity of  being  intruded  on  by  distressed 
sisters,  and  starving  cousins." 

"  Yet,  if  you  were  so  visited  ma'am, 
I  believe  your  purse  could  supply  all 
common  demands,  nor  were  these  doors 
ever  closed  to  the  needy  as  such."  —  "  I 
make  no  complaints,  Mr.  Walsingham ; 
it  would  ill  become  me  to  murmur  at  any 
mandate  indicative  of  your  will,  for  my 
early  life  furnished  me  with  abundant 
examples  of  a  wife's  obedience.  God 
grant,  that  with  my  mother's  trials,  I  may 
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inherit  her  powers  of  endurance,  but 
may  he  in  mercy  forbid,  that  the  trial 
should  last  so  long." 

Of  all  other  offences  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  offered  to  Walsingham,  that 
of  comparing  him  in  any  possible  way 
to  her  father,  was  unquestionably  the 
greatest ;  for,  although  from  motives  of 
the  truest  delicacy,  he  ever  forbore  to 
name  him,  he  had,  in  the  course  of  in- 
vestigating circumstances  relative  to 
Maria's  fortune,  learnt  so  much  of  his 
conduct  as  to  hold  his  memory  justly 
in  the  utmost  horror,  and  to  consider  the 
period  of  her  unhappy  mother's  union  as 
a  kind  of  daily  martyrdom  ;  to  class  him 
with  such  a  man,  and  at  such  a  moment 
too,  was  not  to  be  endured. 

Walsingham  flung  out  of  the  house,  and 
for  the  first  time  when  his  spirits  were 
thus  disordered  went  to  his  mother,  but  he 
found  her  far  from  well,  and  agreeable  to 
the  considerate  generosity,  and  filial  love, 
which  ever  marked  his  conduct,  he  could 
e  2 
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not  ease  his  heart  by  laying  a  burthen 
on  hers.  His  mother  saw  that  that  some- 
thing  was  amiss,  and  led  the  conversa- 
tion to  subjects  which  might  soothe  his 
feelings,  without  exposing  the  wound 
under  which  they  rankled ;  she  alluded 
to  the  situation  of  his  wife,  lamented 
the  nervous  sensibility  to  which  preg- 
nant women  were  subject,  their  relief, 
and  their  pleasure  in  the  maternal  duties, 
and  instanced  in  numerous  cases,  the 
improvement  of  constitution  and  even 
moral  character,  which  had  taken  place 
in  young  mothers  of  their  acquaintance. 

Walsingham  returned  home  in  a  more 
tranquil  frame  of  mind  than  he  had 
hoped  to  enjoy  ;  as  he  entered  the  street 
in  which  he  lived,  he  encountered  Charles 
Weston. 

"  So  you  were  really  out  it  seems,  and 
Maria  is  out  too,  at  least  so  your  fellow 
said,  but  I  fancy  that  was  a  hum  — 
never  knew  her  play  that  game  before." 

«'  Mrs.  Walsingham  is  not  well  ;  Sir  — 
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I  shall  have  a  few  friends  on  Thurs- 
day week,  when  I  hope  you  will  join 
us." 

"  Oh !  I  shall  see  you  before  then 
twenty  times,"  said  the  incorrigible 
Weston,  but  Walsingham  passed  on,  cer- 
tainly glad  that  his  wife  had  refused 
him  admittance,  yet  again  feeling  that 
jealousy  of  such  a  one  was  unworthy  of 
him,  and  conscious  of  much  embarrass- 
ment on  the  subject  of  breaking,  with- 
out rupture,  (which  might  really  injure 
the  fair  fame  of  his  wife)  an  acquaint- 
ance so  completely  domesticated. 

Maria  was  laid  on  the  sofa  when  Wal- 
singham entered,  her  eyes  were  red,  her 
countenance  dejected,  but  she  arose  and 
answered  his  enquiries  with  an  air  of 
mingled  self- subjugation,  and  retained 
anger,  which  was  in  itself  ludicrous ; 
since  nothing  could  be  more  difficult 
than  to  adopt  the  character  of  a  suffer- 
ing angel,  with  a  husband  whose  in- 
dulgence was  unbounded,  and  whose  ge- 
eS 
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neral  humanity  and  consideration  for 
those  around  him  was  remarkable,  be- 
cause his  naturally  compassionate  dis- 
position, had  been  nurtured  by  education 
to  this  end.  Walsingham  knew  there 
was  no  reasoning  on  this  point,  he 
therefore  endeavoured  to  divert  her 
thoughts  into  new  channels ;  he  spoke 
of  his  mother's  indisposition,  of  his  fears 
lest  she  would  be  obliged  to  go  again 
to  Bath  j  of  his  meeting  Mr.  Weston, 
and  the  invitation  he  had  given  him  for 
a  distant  day ;  adding,  "  that  he  was  a 
good-tempered,  thoughtless,  young  man, 
with  no  bad  meaning,  he  really  believed/' 

Maria  was  silent. 

"  As  I  am  certain  we  think  exactly  on 
this  point,  though  our  situation  is  in  fact 
a  delicate  one,  1  have  no  doubt  but  we 
shall  manage  it  well.  Weston  shall  al- 
ways be  invited  when  we  have  other 
friends,  which  will  prove  there  is  no 
breach  between  us  :  you  will  be  neces- 
sarily a  good  deal  out,  as  I  am  sure  you 
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will  now  visit  my  mother  daily,  and  his 
volatile  temper  will  soon  induce  him  to 
find  another  house  of" — 

*  House  of  refuge,  from  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  idleness,"  said  Maria,  finish- 
ing  the  sentence  in  her  usual  tone  of 
voice,  and  with  that  vivacious  sparkling 
of  the  eyes  which  in  early  days  had  so 
often  charmed  the  adoring  husband. 
That  time  was  past,  and  a  bosom  so  re- 
cently wounded,  though  it  ceased  to  re- 
sent, had  not  the  power  to  forget  j  all, 
however,  was  at  peace.  Maria,  though 
she  assured  herself  that  she  held  the  field, 
was  aware  that  she  must  never  take  it 
again  on  the  same  pretence. 

The  following  morning  she  set  out 
early  to  pass  the  day  with  Mrs.  Walsing- 
ham,  though  she  really  felt  little  equal 
to  any  exertion,  and  the  suspicions  of 
the  anxious  mother  were  confirmed,  and 
her  uneasiness  increased.  She  would 
have  been  glad  that  Maria  would  have 
offered  her  the  confidence  which  she 
e  4 
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rather  shunned  from  her  son,  but  the 
conscious  wife  forbore  to  understand  her 
hints,  and  did  her  utmost  to  appear  well 
and  unconstrained,  but  the  effort  was  so 
painful  that  she  was  compelled  to  con- 
fess her  indisposition,  and  request  the 
loan  of  Mrs.  Walsingham's  carnage  to 
enable  her  to  return. 

She  had  proceeded  but  a  very  little 
way,  when  the  coachman  was  desired  to 
stop  by  a  gentleman  in  the  street,  who 
said  he  had  something  of  importance  to 
say  to  Mrs.  Edmond  Walsingham.  The 
man  obeyed ;  the  door  was  opened,  and 
Weston  began  to  speak. 

"  Oh  !  you  are  really  visible  at  last. 
I  have  been  at  your  house  twice  to-day, 
and  found  neither  of  you  at  home  ;  but 
I  will  come  in ;  I  can  tell  you  what  I 
want  as  I  go  home." 

«<  Indeed  you  had  better  not.  Pray 
don't,  Charles.  In  fact  you  cannot, 
Mr.  Weston." 

"  i  In  fact  you  cannot,  Mr,  WestonJ 
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Why,  in  the  name  of  all  that's  wonder* 
fu],  what  new  rig  are  you  up  to  running, 
Maria.  I  say,  (whispering  and  putting 
his  head  farther  into  the  coach)  has  Don 
Edmondora  Granderoso  begun  to  smell 
a  rat  or  something  ?  I  thought  he  looked 
mighty  magnificent  yesterday." 

a  I  really  don't  understand  you,  Sir." 
"  Oh,  you  don't !  I  admire  that ;  but 
you  were  always  a  capital  hand  at  a  comic 
scene.  But  I  say,  I  must  see  you,  or 
rather  your  husband.  I've  a  favour  to 
ask,  so  tell  me  at  once  when  may  I  come 
and  hope  to  find  all  things  smooth." 

"  On  Thursday  week,"  cried  Maria, 
in  a  tone  of  vexation,  which  indicated 
anger,  not  unmixed  with  alarm.  She 
now  felt  the  extent  of  her  own  folly,  in 
having  given,  by  her  past  manners,  en- 
couragement to  a  fool  thus  to  speak  of 
a  husband  whom  in  her  heart  she  un- 
questionably honoured  and  loved,  and 
she  saw  too  that  the  good  temper  for 
which  she  had  given  Charles  Weston 
e  5 
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credit,  would  hardly  save  her  from  any 
inconvenience  to  which  his  vanity  might 
choose  to  subject  her.  There  was  an 
impertinence  in  his  looks  which  went  far 
beyond  his  words  j  and  they  now  sounded 
in  her  ears  as  disagreeably  as  they  had 
ever  affected  those  of  her  husband  ;  and 
when  she  reached  home  it  was  under  a 
depression  of  spirits,  a  consciousness  of 
error,  and  yet  a  peculiar  sense  of  shame 
which  forbade  the  best  effects  her  con- 
trition  could  have  produced ;  for  she 
was  silent  as  to  the  cause  of  her  evident 
uneasiness. 

The  evening  was  rather  wet,  and  it 
so  happened  that  Mr.  Walsingham's  foot- 
man  was  making  some  remarks  on  the 
sufferings  of  one  of  the  horses  to  Mrs. 
Walsingham's  coachman,  as  his  master 
crossed  the  hall,  and  caught  these  words 
in  answer. 

*  Why  e'es,  a  little  matter  makes  the 
old  jade's  cough  come  on,  sure  enough. 
All  the  time  as  that  there  dandy  gernman 
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stopped  to  speak  to  your  mistress  I  wish'd 
un  at  Jericho,  for  I  kno'd  as  how 
she'd"  — 

Walsingham  heard  no  more,  but  some- 
thing which  he  had  never  experienced 
in  any  similar  degree  sprung  in  his  bo- 
som. Restless,  dissatisfied,  and  anxious, 
on  his  return  to  his  wife,  he  felt  as  if  she 
ought  to  have  eased  his  mind  by  in- 
stantly  saying  that  she  had  seen  Weston 
(for  that  he  was  the  person  the  coachman 
alluded  to  he  could  have  no  doubt). 
Maria  herself,  without  suspecting  that 
he  knew  so  much  as  he  did,  yet  was 
sensible  that  it  would  only  have  been 
wise  and  honourable  in  her  to  do  so;  but 
feeling  really  angry  with  the  young  man, 
she  was  afraid  of  expressing  herself  too 
strongly  if  she  spoke  at  all,  and  though 
determined  to  do  so  another  time,  had  a 
fear  of  doing  it  now.  Had  she  been  ever 
equally  guarded  against  her  own  petu- 
lance formerly,  she  would  not  now  have 

been  under  the  supposed  obligation  of 
e6 
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concealing  what  was  really  the  proper 
indignation  she  felt. 

In  consequence  of  these  unhappy  dis- 
contents in  each  mind,  our  young  couple 
were  silent,  abstracted,  gloomy,  and  dis- 
quieted ;  and  Walsingham,  in  his  turn, 
became  ready  to  make  good  evil,  and 
place  unfair  constructions  on  words  and 
actions  of   the  most   simple   character. 
The  lowness  of  Maria's  spirits  he  im- 
puted to  the  necessity  she  felt  for  break- 
ing off  her  acquaintance  with  a  man  to 
whom  she  was  conscious  of  being   at- 
tached ;  and  if  in  any  instance  she  was 
more  than  usually  attentive  to  the  duties 
of  politeness,    and  seemed  to  struggle 
with  the  languor  that  oppressed  her,  he 
considered  that  she  either  sought  to  blind 
him  to  her  uneasiness,  or  was  so  far  con- 
science-struck as  to  be  endeavouring  to 
make  him  amends  by  attentive  manners 
for   alienated  affections  and  wandering 
inclinations. 

Thus,  jealousy,  like  a  subtle  poison, 
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once  imbibed,  spread  its  terrible  infec- 
tion over  his  mind,  and  feeding  by  in- 
numerable surmises    and    recollections, 
the    unhappy   suspicions    too   naturally 
awakened  under  existing  circumstances, 
rendered  him   alike  wretched   and   un- 
amiable,  and  Maria  was  soon  compelled 
to  witness  with  a  sensation  of  surprize 
that  was  almost  horror,  an  entire  change 
in  the  manners  of  her  husband.     To  his 
servants  he  became  at  once   passionate 
and  domineering;  to  his  friends  estranged 
and    morose ;    to    her,    cold,    ceremo- 
nious, and  either   totally  negligent,  or 
keenly  scrutinizing.     Yet  with  all  this 
lamentable  alteration  and  newly  adopted 
severity,  there  was  mingled  so  much  of 
suffering,    that  every  hour  her  compas- 
sion, both  towards  herself  and  him,  called 
imperiously  on  her  to  be  open  to  relieve 
the  bitter  agonies  which  were  eating  the 
very  heart  of  her  husband,  and  to  clear 
herself  from  the  injustice  with  which  his 
thoughts  at   least,    were    at    this   very 
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moment  treating  her ;  but  alas  !  Maria, 
the  too  fluent  Maria,  was  now  awe- 
struck, and  could  not  speak. 

It  is  ever  the  nature  of  jealousy,  that 
baneful,  self-de3troying,  often  blame- 
able,  but  ever  pitiable  passion,  to  shrink 
from  that  investigation,  which  it  yet  ear- 
nestly desires,  and  to  feed  its  own  hate- 
ful existence  with  doubts  which  it  is 
yet  possible  to  dispel,  and  fears  which  it 
despises  too  much  to  reveal.  Walsing- 
ham,  a  man  of  singular  sweetness  of  tem- 
per and  frankness  of  heart ;  open  to 
conviction,  aware  of  all  the  claims  of 
justice,  and  hitherto  incapable  alike  of 
guile  or  cruelty ;  could  now  sit  rumin- 
ating for  hours,  on  the  power  of  exposing 
and  punishing  a  wife,  whom  he  yet  be- 
lieved free  from  all  personal  stain,  and 
on  whom  he  could  have  bestowed  worlds 
of  "  perfect  chrysolite ;"  yet  he  could 
not,  in  fact,  bring  himself  to  confess  one 
word  of  the  fire  which  raged  within, 
even  to  the  mother  who  bore  him,  or  the 
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friend  who  loved  him ;  he  sought  to 
conceal  his  troubles  from  every  eye,  and 
especially  from  hers  who  had  caused 
them,  and  whose  words  of  kindness  (in 
any  chance  conversation)  seemed  to  stir 
up  within  his  soul  such  a  flood  of  con- 
tentious thoughts,  and  evil  wishes,  that 
he  was  affrighted  at  the  contemplation 
of  the  horrible  iniquity  of  his  own  mad- 
dening conceptions;  he  trembled,  "  at  the 
laughing  devil  in  his  eye,"  and  was  ready 
to  excuse  the  woman  who  had  fled  from 
3,  bosom  full  of  demons,  to  find  refuge  in 
a  softer  home  \  but  as  the  power  of 
reason  and  recollection  returned,  to  shed 
their  light  over  this  terrific  chaos,  the 
remembrance  of  his  unbounded  love  and 
tenderness,  of  all  that  he  had  admired, 
hoped,  and  imagined,  of  the  intense  and 
constant  affection  of  which  he  felt  him- 
self capable,  and  the  domestic  happiness, 
once  seen  to  promise  so  much,  his  heart 
melted  into  all  the  bitterness  of  sorrow 
and  disappointment,  and  he  would  weep 
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in  very  agony,  as  a  bereaved  lover,  and 
heart-broken  man.  Under  sensations  so 
vivid,  and  sufferings  so  acute,  it  was  not 
possible  that  entire  concealment  could 
take  place ;  and  Mrs.  Walsingham's 
health,  (although  she  was  very  slightly 
indisposed  at  this  time)  served  as  a  pre- 
text for  going  continually  to  her  lodgings, 
and  urging  her  one  day  to  set  out  to 
Bath,  "  whither  he  declared  he  would 
accompany  her  j"  and  the  next  "  intreat- 
ing  her  to  remain  a  while  longer  at  home, 
as  he  should  be  unhappy  without  her." 
This  extraordinary  and  uncalled  for  soli- 
citude, united  with  the  evident  wretch- 
edness of  Maria,  alarmed  the  old  lady  so 
much,  that  she  became,  indeed,  seriously 
threatened  with  the  enemy  so  long  re- 
tarded, and  her  physician  insisted  on  her 
setting  out  immediately. 

It  was,  therefore,  determined  that 
Mr.  Walsingham  should  accompany  his 
mother  on  the  morning  after  they  had 
received  the  party  of  friends  alluded  to  j 
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a  day,  to  which  both  the  husband  and 
wife  had,  for  above  a  week,  looked  with 
equal  horror,  but  on  which  they  were 
compelled  to  wear  that  "  face  of  smiles," 
which  custom  demanded,  even  towards 
the  very  man  one  feared,  and  the  other 
hated.  Maria  was  aware,  that  if  her 
manners  were  changed  towards  Charles, 
that  she  would  have  to  encounter  the 
two-fold  evil  of  blame  from  him,  which 
could  hardly  fail  to  increase  her  hus- 
band's ill-humour,  or  of  comments  from 
the  world,  which  she  feared  no  less. 
Walsingham  too,  with  the  true  feelings 
of  a  jealous  man  (who  in  this  respect 
resembles  a  guilty  one,;  dreaded  the 
discovery  of  his  situation,  and  would 
have  felt  his  fiercest  indignation  blaze 
against  the  man  who  should  have  com- 
miserated his  case,  Strang  up  his  nerves 
for  the  occasion,  and  entered  his  draw- 
ing-room with  the  feelings  of  a  man  who 
had  prepared  himself  for.  enduring  am- 
putation. 
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Happily,  Weston,  contrary  to  his  usual 
custom,  was  not  an  early  guest,  and  to 
the  great  relief  of  Maria,  he  addressed 
her  with  propriety,  and  as  she  plainly 
perceived  poor  Charles  was  by  no  means 
in  his  wonted  spirits,  she  hoped  to  get 
through  the  day  better  than  she  had 
once  expected,  and  her  spirits  relieved 
from  her  fears,  enabled  her  to  resume 
her  wonted  cheerfulness.  Far  different 
was  it  with  her  husband,  he  attributed 
the  dejection  evident  in  Weston's  fea- 
tures, to  the  circumstance  of  having 
been  so  long  parted  from  Maria,  or  to 
the  arts  he  might  be  assuming  to  impress 
the  belief  of  his  having  suffered  from 
this  cause  upon  her  mind,  and  of  course 
the  improvement  in  her  spirits  was  as- 
signed to  the  presence  of  the  person 
who  had  a  kindly  influence  over  them ; 
in  despite  of  every  effort,  he  became 
pale,  absent,  bewildered,  and  evidently 
unhappy ;  and  since  he  could  dwell  on 
no  other  subject  but  his   mother  with 
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satisfaction,  he  spoke  of  little  but  what 
was  connected  with  the  journey  of  the 
ensuing  day. 

A  good  dinner,  and  good  wine,  brought 
Charles  Weston  into  tolerably  good 
spirits,  but  his  eyes  were  often  fixed 
upon  Maria  with  an  earnestness  of  ex- 
pression which  was  distressing,  and  al- 
most confusing  to  her;  and  once  when 
she  perceived  that  Walshingham  was  fol- 
lowing their  direction,  she  blushed  ex- 
ceedingly ;  the  suffusion  was  unquestion- 
ably that  of  anger,  with  Weston,  for 
having  subjected  her  to  this  scrutiny,  but 
it  was  likewise  blended  with  self-re- 
proach and  consciousness  of  past  folly ; 
the  more  she  thought,  the  more  did  her 
thoughts  increase  her  confusion,  and  she 
abruptly  proposed  to  withdraw  before 
the  usual  time  of  the  ladies  quitting  the 
table  ;  her  situation  excused  this  in  all 
eyes  but  those  of  her  husband ;  to  his 
jaundiced   mind,   it  presented  only  the 
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movements  of  an  anxious,  guilty  heart, 
unable  to  controul  its  emotions. 

The  present  party  were  principally 
young  people,  and  there  was  in  itself 
nothing  surprizing  in  the  circumstance 
of  Weston's  retiring  soon  to  the  ladies, 
with  two  youths  who  were  desirous  of 
doing  so  ;  yet  of  course  it  furthered  the 
general  impression  on  the  mind  of  Wal- 
singham.  It  was  in  fact  rather  contrary 
to  Weston's  intention,  as  he  had  wished 
to  speak  a  few  words  to  his  entertainer, 
at  a  time  when  he  should  perceive  the 
wine  to  have  had  its  general  influence 
on  his  manners ;  being  disappointed  in 
this  particular,  he  hastily  arranged  the 
young  ladies  at  their  music,  and  the 
beaux  in  attendance  upon  them,  and 
then  drawing  Maria  aside,  thus  addressed 
her. 

"  Do  you  know  I  wanted  to  speak  to 
Walsingham  of  all  things ;  but  I  can't, 
so  you  must  do  it  for  me  j  just  ask  him 
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to  lend  me  fifty  pounds,   that's  a  good 
little  soul." 

"  Indeed,  1  cannot  do  such  a  thing." 
"  Fiddle  de  dee  !  —  you  can  do  twice 
as  much  if  you  please  ;  but  if  you  won't, 
/  must,  for  have  the  cash  I  will ;  and 
certainly  with  my  claims,  such  a  trifle  as 
that"— 

"  Your  claims,  Mr.  Weston  ?" 
"  Claims !  yes,  claims  to  be  sure  ;  can 
he,  or  any  of  his  friends,  pray,  find  out 
a  young  fellow  either  in  the  army  or 
elsewhere,  that  would  have  behaved  as 
well  as  I've  done  ?  —  gad !  if  we  do 
wrong,  husbands  are  ready  enough  to 
make  us  pay  damages  ;  when  we  do  right 
its  all  fair  they  should  pay  us  —  entendez- 
vous  ?•* 

Indignation,  such  as  she  never  felt  be- 
fore, rose  to  the  cheek,  and  swelled  the 
veins  of  Maria ;  but  she  who  had  never 
checked  the  slightest  impulse  of  petu- 
lence  before,  was  compelled  to  smother 
even  the  ebullition  of  natural  rage  which 
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now  convulsed  her  whole  frame.  She 
saw  at  once,  that  the  vanity  of  a  foolish 
young  man,  had  led  him  to  making 
conclusions  which  the  world  would  be 
willing  to  make  with  him,  and  which, 
(fool  as  he  was)  his  profession,  and  his 
natural  courage  would  lead  him  to  jus- 
tify, if  he  were  drawn  into  any  dispute 
with  her  husband.  She  saw  also,  that 
whatever  might  be  the  good  humour  he 
had  been  said  to  possess,  that  he  had  no 
personal  regard  whatever  for  her,  and 
would  not  scruple  to  subject  her  to  the 
mortification,  which,  according  to  his  own 
conception  of  the  case,  awaited  her  on 
every  side,  so  he  could  render  her  folly 
subservient  to  his  convenience  ;  and  for 
such  a  reptile  as  this,  she  had  dared  to 
offend  and  wound  a  man  like  Walsingham; 
a  man  who  must  inevitably  be  hencefor- 
ward the  ruler  of  her  earthly  destiny. 

While  these  thoughts  rushed,  in  tem- 
pestuous and  distressing  rapidity,  through 
the  mind  of  Maria  5  alternately  flushing 
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her  cheek  with  crimson,  or  turning  it  to 
a  death-like  paleness ;  Weston  was  sur- 
veying her  with  what  his  narrow  intellect 
conceived  to  be  pity  and  discrimination, 
and  the  current  of  her  ideas  was  checked 
by  his  exclamation  in  a  low  voice. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  good  girl  ;  don't 
distress  yourself;  Til  ask  him,  and  should 
he  be  restive,  why  he  must  take  con- 
sequences \  but  out  of  this  house,  1  can't 
go  without  money,  that's  poz." 

Maria  at  this  moment  forgot  herself; 
forgot  every  thing  but  the  safety  of  her 
husband,  who,  in  the  dreadful  state  of 
irritability  he  had  displayed,  for  some 
days  past,  might  be  easily  led  into  a 
quarrel ;  especially  with  this  presuming 
and  heartless  coxcomb.  Expecting  to 
play  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  she 
had  put  her  card-purse  into  her  reticule, 
which  she  knew  contained  three  bills 
amounting  to  thirty-five  pounds,  and  she 
asked  eagerly,  "  if  that  would  do?" 

"  Yes,  for  to-night  5  but  I  must  have 
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the  other  twenty  this  week,  or  I  shall  be 
arrested  by  another  creditor." 

"  I  will  speak  to  Mr.  Walsingham," 
said  Maria,  hearing  footsteps  advancing. 

The  gentlemen  entered  just  as  Maria, 
trembling  in  every  nerve,  had  thrown 
herself  on  a  sofa  between  two  females. 
Her  husband  had  been  ever  so  accustomed 
to  watch  over  her  health,  that  he  soon 
perceived  the  disorder  which  triumphed 
over  every  effort,  and  with  much  of  his 
former  kindness,  he  addressed  her,  and 
advised   her   to    retire.      She    took   his 
offered   arm,  and  as  she  did  so,  pressed 
it  with  gratitude  and  tenderness  to  her 
deeply  humbled  heart.    As  he  consigned 
her  to  her  maid,  a  glance  at  her  figure, 
and  from  thence  to  her  tearful  eyes,  pe- 
netrated his  own.      He  knew  that  for 
several  days  these  attentions  had  been 
utterly  discontinued,  without  any  cause 
being  assigned,  and  at  a  time  when  her 
manners  had  been,  though  tinctured  with 
unhappiness,  yet  free  from  all  offence.  His 
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heart  now  smote  him,  he  felt  that  there 
were  other  causes  for  dejection  than 
those  which  his  suspicions  glanced  at, 
and  he  could  not  bear  to  think  that  his 
lovely  wife  should  be  consigned  to  her 
lonely  chamber,  under  the  double  load 
of  mental  and  bodily  suffering.  He 
looked  round  for  some  friend  to  take 
that  plaSe  at  a  whist  party  which  he  had 
arranged  just  before  Maria  left  the  room, 
that  he  might  go  and  offer  her  all  the 
apology  and  consolation  in  his  power. 

Had  Walsingham  been  able  to  fulfil 
his  intention,  had  he  presented  himself 
with  one  tender  word  to  his  heart- 
wounded  and  self-reproaching  wife,  the 
deep  and  long-suppressed  feelings  which 
now  oppressed  her,  would  have  poured 
out  to  him  their  load  of  anguish  and 
contrition.  She  would  have  told  him 
the  request  of  Weston,  with  which  he 
would  have  gladly  complied,  happy  to 
find  that  the  assiduities  of  a  needy  man 
had  assumed  the  manners  which  he  had 
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attributed  to  a  far  different  cause,  and 
peace,  confidence,  and  good  humour, 
would  have  been  immediately  restored. 
But,  alas  !  we  can  control  the  jirst  move- 
ments of  error  alone.  The  links  which 
follow  in  the  chain  of  circumstance  are 
utterly  out  of  our  power  —  wisdom  and 
virtue  themselves  arrive  too  late  to  rescue 
us  from  the  effects  of  sinful  inadvert- 
ence and  obstinate  self-indulgence. 

Maria  had  scarcely  sat  down  in  her 
own  room,  and  by  a  strong  effort  sup- 
pressed the  torrent  of  tears  which  almost 
threatened  to  suffocate  her,  when  she 
was  forcibly  struck  with  the  idea,  that 
Charles  Weston,  concluding  she  was 
retired  for  the  night,  would  not  fail  to 
ask  her  husband  for  the  money  he  evi- 
dently much  needed,  and,  in  doing  it, 
most  probably  repeat,  in  some  offensive 
manner,  the  opinion  which  bad  already 
insulted  her,  and  which,  she  was  con- 
vinced, Walsingham  would  not  only  re- 
sent in  the  most  determined  manner,  but 
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feel  also,  that  she  ought  to  have  thought 
beyond  forgiveness.  Not  only  the  dan- 
ger of  Walsingham's  situation,  but  the 
dread  of  his  anger,  the  horror  of  his 
contempt,  seized  upon  her  mind,  and 
she  felt  called  upon  to  avert  such  com- 
plicated and  overwhelming  miseries,  by 
immediate  promptitude  of  action.  She 
arose  and  returned. 

On  re-entering  the  drawing-room,  she 
thought  herself  fortunate  in  perceiving 
Walsingham  speaking  earnestly  to  a  gen- 
tleman who  was  deaf,  and  Weston  looking 
into  a  music-book  with  the  air  of  a  person 
who  was  much  chagrined  and  evidently 
puzzled.  She  darted  forward,  and  laying 
the  three  bills  which  were  already  in  her 
hand  within  the  book,  said  in  great  tre- 
pidation :  — 

"  Mr.  Walsingham  has  no  more  money 
in  the  house." 

"  Thank  you,  my  excellent  friend," 
said    Weston,     eagerly,     and,     as     he 
thought,  adroitly  securing  the  bills.   But 
f  2 
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in  doing  it,  one  fell  upon  the  car- 
pet;  in  recovering  it,  he  made  a  little 
noise;  the  eyes  of  Walsingham  were 
drawn  towards  him,  and,  to  his  astonish- 
ment, he  saw  the  wife  to  whose  bed-side 
he  was  at  that  moment  hastening,  holding 
a  music-book,  which,  not  a  moment 
before  he  had  seen  in  the  hands  of 
Weston. 

Determined  not  to  be  again  hasty  in 
condemning  her,  to  whom,  ten  minutes 
before,  he  had  felt  his  returning  affec- 
tions so  irresistibly  drawn,  he  laid  hold 
of  her  arm,  saying,  in  a  mild  tone  of 
enquiry :  — 

11  Were  you  better  so  soon  ?" 
Maria  started,  and  trembled  so  much, 
that  she  literally  shook  under  his  touch. 
"  What  can  be  the  matter  with  you  ?" 
"  I   thought  I  was  better,  but  J  am 
now  worse    again  ;  the  heat  overcomes 
me. 

"Yet  you  look  as  if  you  shook  with 

cold," 
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Two  disengaged  ladies  each  offered 
Mrs.  Walsingham  an  arm,  and  she  again 
retired,  and  thus  a  second  time  on  this 
eventful  night,  was  explanation  smothered 
in  its  birth.  Walsingham,  extremely  puz- 
zled and  distressed,  unable  to  conceal  his 
embarrassment  and  entertain  his  friends 
as  he  was  wont,  having  placed  the  deaf 
gentleman  in  his  place  at  the  whist-table, 
toolc  refuge  from  observation  with  a  noisy 
party  who  had  sat  down  to  speculation 
under  the  presidentship  of  Weston, 
whose  suddenly  recovered  spirits  had 
been  remarked  by  several. 

Utterly  ignorant  of  the  game,  and 
careless  of  its  consequences,  Walsing- 
ham, in  a  short  time,  lost  all  the  silver  he 
had,  and,  in  another  hour,  found  himself 
indebted  twenty-five  shillings  more ;  he 
enquired  if  any  person  could  change  him 
a  five-pound  bill. 

"  I  have  been  winning,"  said  Weston  ; 
"  perhaps  I  can  do  it." 

In  passing  over  the  table  what  was  in- 
f  3 
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tended  for  three  pound  notes,  Weston 
perceived  that  one  was  a  ten  pound,  and 
he  withdrew  it  at  the  very  moment  the 
eyes  of  Walsingham  were  eagerly  bent 
upon  it,  with  a  remembrance  of  having 
seen  it  before,  as  he  had  in  fact  torn  it  a 
little  in  opening  the  letter  which  enve- 
loped it. 

"  The  devil's  in  that  note,"  said  Wes- 
ton to  himself.  "  First  I  lost  it,  now  I 
am  going  to  give  it  you  ;  that  would  be 
*go." 

Walsingham  abhorred  all  slang  as  vul- 
garism, and  he  despised  it  not  less  as  in- 
dicating narrow  intellect,  and  coarse  as- 
sociation. Weston  knew  this,  and  was 
therefore  not  surprised  that  no  reply  was 
made  either  to  words  which  in  their  in- 
definiteness  exacted  none,  or  to  his  looks, 
which  were  undoubtedly  meant  to  say, 
"  I  thank  you  \"  and  he  soon  after  left 
the  party. 

The  moments  crept  on  leaden  wings 
till  every  one   present  were  gone  also, 
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and  then  the  master  of  the  feast  endea- 
voured, but  in  vain,  to  arrange  his  ideas, 
to  penetrate  the  mystery  which  hung  on 
the  movements  of  his  wife,  and  especi- 
ally to  recollect  somewhat  respecting  the 
bill,  which  he  was  convinced  had  once 
been  his,  and  which  he  dreaded  to  be- 
lieve, yet  felt  afraid  he  must  believe,  had 
been  given  by  him  to  his  wife,  and  by 
his  wife  to  her  detested  paramour. 

"  Yet  surely  it  was  not  in  the  nature 
of  guilt,  even  in  league  with  impudence 
and  folly,  to  have  worn  the  countenance 
of  Weston  at  the  time  he  alluded  to  the 
bill.  Unquestionably  he  must  be  mis- 
taken. At  some  of  the  daily  visits  he 
had  till  within  a  fortnight  been  making 
at  his  house,  Maria  had,  on  some  house- 
hold business,  got  Weston  to  give  her 
change  for  the  note ;  nothing  could  be 
more  natural  ;  he  was  a  dolt  not  to  have 
seen  it  before.,, 

"  But  why  did  she  return  into  the  room 
when  evidently  so  ill  ?  Why  was  Wes- 
f  4 
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ton  the  only  person  to  whom  she  spoke  ? 
And  what,  save  a  sense  of  some  con- 
cealed intercourse,  or  guilty  intention, 
could  reduce  her  to  a  situation  of  such 
overwhelming  agitation  as  she  evinced  ?" 

Alas!  with  all  these  unhappy  queries, 
again  the  demon  of  jealousy  returned  to 
the  husband's  bosom,  bringing  with  it  a 
new  accession  of  rage  and  misery,  of 
fearful  resolves,  and  terrible  denuncia- 
tions, intermixed  with  recollections  of 
the  most  heart-melting,  yet  heart-rending 
nature,  suffusing  the  cheek,  which  anger 
now  scorched,  with  the  tears  deep  afflic- 
tion alone  can  shed. 

The  day  broke  :  the  sounds  which  an- 
nounced the  business  and  the  cares  of 
life  were  abroad  in  the  streets,  and  Wal- 
singham  remembered  his  engagement : 
he  wished  he  had  never  made  it  \  for  he 
determined  to  watch  the  destroyer  of  his 
happiness  with  all  the  care  which  suspi- 
cion could  supply  and  vengeance  desire. 
In  the  next  moment  he  determined  to 
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fly  for  ever,  to  leave  her  to  the  fool  she 
had  chosen,  the  disgrace  she  had  merited, 
the  unmitigated  poverty  and  infamy  due 
to  her  crimes  ;  then  again  she  was  pre- 
sented to  his  softening  thoughts  as  a  suf- 
fering woman,  young,  friendless,  guilt- 
less ;  so  lately  pure,  blooming,  innocent, 
and  all  his  own ;  and  now  on  the  eve  of 
bestowing  on  him  the  strongest  and  the 
dearest  tie,  the  most  desired  blessing  for 
which  (except  herself)  his  heart  had  ever 
panted. 

The  entrance  of  his  servant  with  cof- 
fee, compelled  him  to  recover  some 
degree  of  self-possession,  but  he  had 
scarcely  given  his  orders,  when  his 
mother's  carriage  was  announced.  Still 
undecided  how  to  act,  he  flew  to  her 
with  kind  enquiries  on  his  tongue,  but 
his  wild  eye  and  parched  lip  indicated 
such  restlessness  of  misery,  that  the  eye 
of  the  mother  soon  saw  into  his  real 
situation,  and  believing  that  a  change  of 
scene  would  really  benefit  him,  she  in- 
f  5 
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treated  his  company,  enquiring  at  the 
same  time  after  the  health  of  Maria. 

"  She  was  unwell  last  night ;  I  have 
not  seen  her  since." 

"  But  you  will  see  her  before  you 
go?" 

Walsingham  flew  up  stairs,  but  not 
expecting  to  find  Maria  awake,  after 
a  night  nearly,  but  not  completely,  as 
wretched  as  his  own  ;  she  had,  indeed,  at 
this  time,  sunk  into  slumber  ;  he  looked 
at  her  for  a  moment,  and  once  he  tried 
to  touch  her  hand,  which  in  her  per- 
turbed sleep  she  had  thrown  out  of  bed ; 
but,  even  as  he  laid  his  fingers  on  that 
velvet  skin  so  often  the  object  of  his 
fondest  gaze,  he  withdrew  them  with  a 
shuddering  sensation,  and  springing 
down  stairs  with  a  speed  that  seemed 
almost  supernatural,  he  jumped  into  the 
carriage,  and,  in  a  voice  at  once  fierce 
and  tremulous,  bade  the  coachman  "  drive 


on." 


Maria  did  not  awaken  early,  for  nature 
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claimed  reprisals  for  the  state  of  previous 
suffering  and  exhaustion  she  had  ex- 
perienced;  and  when  she  awoke,  and 
found  that  her  husband  and  his  mother 
had  been  gone  some  hours  j  that  he  had 
never  been  in  bed  during  the  night,  and 
that  although  he  ran  up  stairs  as  if  to 
bid  her  farewell,  yet  it  was  the  opinion 
of  the  servants  that  he  scarcely  could 
have  done  so ;  she  wished  she  could 
have  slept  for  ever. 

The  only  employment  this  unhappy 
young  woman  could  now  urge  upon  her 
own  mind,  was  in  accusing  the  unfeeling 
man  who  had  so  cruelly  deserted  her  at 
a  time  when  she  could  truly  say,  "  he 
was  dearer  to  her  than  ever  ;M  "  if  he 
were  angry,  why  did  he  not  tell  her  so  ? 
suspicious,  why  not  afford  her  an  oppor- 
tunity of  vindicating  herself?  Ah !  it 
was  too  plain  that  his  whole  heart  was 
changed  ;  he  neither  loved  her  person, 
nor  pitied  her  situation;  he  was  incon- 
stant by  nature,  and  had  already  out- 
f  6 
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grown  the  love  he  once  felt  so  strongly ; 
and,  by  a  refinement  in  cruelty,  deserted 
her  precisely  at  the  time  when  every  other 
man  would  have  at  least  affected  a  more 
than  ordinary  regard." 

But  could  Walsingham,  indeed,  do 
this  ?  oh  !  no  ;  she  knew  he  would  return, 
for  he  had  expressly  said  to  his  mother, 
"  I  can  go  with  you  now,  but  I  would 
on  no  consideration  quit  home  a  month 
hence."  — Most  probably  he  would  allow 
himself  a  single  day  to  settle  his  mother 
at  Bath,  and  then  she  would  see  him 
again.  "  But  would  his  return  be  a 
source  of  pleasure  ?  Could  she  be  at 
length  enabled  to  speak  to  him  freely 
and  fully,  to  deplore  the  past,  and  sue 
for  happiness  for  the  future." 

The  second  morning  was  passed  in 
vain  expectation  of  a  letter,  and  when 
none  came,  she  was  persuaded  that  he 
was  returning  that  night  —  but 

"To  count  the  heavy  rain-drops  as 
they  fell,"    was    her    sole    occupation, 
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and  as  she  had  ordered  herself  to  be 
denied  to  every  person,  and  was  ut- 
terly incapable  of  reading,  the  hours 
were  long  and  wearisome,  yet  they  had 
one  interruption  more  annoying  than 
their  monotony. 

This  was  a  note  from  Charles  Weston, 
saying,  "  how  much  obliged  he  was  to 
her  for  the  money,  which  had  relieved 
him  much,  but  if  he  had  not  the  re- 
mainder of  the  sum  he  asked  for,  he 
should  soon  be  in  limbo ;  that  he  wrote 
to  her  because  he  guessed  Walsingham 
was  in  Bath,  and  begged  the  moment  of 
his  return,  she  would  desire  him  to  step 
to  his  lodgings  with  the  needful,  as  upon 
his  soul  he  durst  not  come  out,  which  he 
regretted  the  more,  as  he  knew  his 
company  would  be  at  this  time  particu- 
larly acceptable." 

But  for  the  concluding  words,  Maria 
felt  aware  that  the  best  thing  she  could 
do  in  this  most  awkward  affair,  would 
be  to  put  the  note  into  her  husband's 
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hands  on  his  return.  She  read  it  again, 
felt  angry  at  the  writer,  and  most  un- 
fortunately threw  it  into  the  fire. 

Walsingham  returned  home  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  acerbity  of  his  temper, 
and  the  severity  of  his  sufferings  allayed 
by  the  kindness  of  his  mother,  and  the 
judicious  counsels  she  had  again  con- 
trived to  mingle  in  her  general  discourse  ; 
for  he  had  not  been  able  to  open  his  heart 
to  her  in  the  manner  he  really  wished  to 
do.  Of  all  other  miseries,  perhaps  that 
of  jealousy  is  the  least  able  to  throw  it- 
self on  the  aids  of  friendship  ;  yet  there 
is  not  one  which  sooner  betrays  itself  to 
the  discriminating  eye;  and  Mrs.  Wal- 
singham became  at  least  so  far  enlight- 
ened in  her  son's  case  as  to  be  certain 
some  terrible  concealment  agitated  his 
breast :  either  he  believed  his  wife  a 
guilty  woman,  or  he  was  himself  a  guilty 
man,  and  she  parted  from  him  under  a 
sense  of  grief  which  surpassed  all  she 
had  felt  for  him  from  his  cradle. 
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Mr.  Walsingham  was  set  down  at  his 
own  door  by  a  gentleman  with  whom  he 
had  travelled  part  of  the  way,  and  to 
whom  he  was  indebted  for  some  of  his 
travelling  expences.  This  gentleman 
was  weary  and  declined  alighting.  "  Run 
to  your  mistress,"  said  Mr.  W.  "  and 
ask  her  for  a  pound  note  and  some  silver, 
for  I  — " 

"  1  know,  Sir,  that  mississ  has  nothing 
in  her  pocket,  for  I  had  occasion  to  ask 
her,  and  she  said,  •  unluckily  1  have  on- 
ly half-a-crown  in  the  world.'  " 

The  stranger  was  already  gone  home ; 
the  thing  was  in  itself  totally  immaterial, 
for  the  parties  were  well  known  to  each 
other,  but  the  circumstance  instantly  re- 
called the  note,  and  all  its  train  of  at- 
tendant ideas  full  upon  his  mind.  He 
knew  Maria  ought  to  have  money  ;  that 
although  liberal  and  charitable,  she  was 
also  prudent,  and  he  had  even  heard 
her  within  a  little  time  speak   of   pur- 
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chasing  something  which  was  certainly 
not  bought  when  he  left  home. 

"  How  is  your  mistress  ?"  said  he, 
hastily. 

"  Very  indifferent.  She  has  neither 
been  out,  nor  received  any  body  since 
you  went,  Sir." 

"  Any  letters,  Benjamin  ?" 

"  Mr.  Weston's  man  brought  a  note 
last  night,  Sir.  I  think  no  others  have 
come  to  the  house.,, 

This  passed  as  the  man  preceded  his 
master  to  the  breakfast  parlour,  which, 
under  the  renewed  influence,  was  entered 
with  a  far  different  step  and  manner  to 
that  which  in  happier  days  bespoke  the 
eager  return  of  the  affectionate  husband ; 
and  Maria,  .chilled  and  alarmed,  was 
unable  to  give  the  reception  her  heart 
sincerely  accorded. 

After  an  account  of  his  mother's 
health  had  been  given,  and  some  en- 
quiries,   unmixed     with     condolencies, 
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passed  on  her  own,  a  long  pause  ensued, 
at  length  broken  by  the  observation  : 

"  Benjamin  says  there  has  been  only 
one  note  sent  since  I  went  from  home." 

"  There  xvas  only  one/'  answered 
Maria. 

"  I  presume  there  was  nothing  in  it  in 
which  /  was  concerned." 

"  It  was,"  said  Maria,  her  heart  beat- 
ing, and  her  head  averted,  "  an  enquiry 
after  my  health.  I  threw  it  into  the  fire 
when  I  had  read  it." 

When  the  first  part  of  this  explanation 
was  given,  Walsingham  could  not  but 
confess  to  himself  that  not  to  have  en- 
quired even  particularly  after  Maria's 
health,  would  have  been  unpardonable 
negligence  in  Weston,  all  circumstances 
considered  ;  but  he  also  instantly  con- 
ceived that  there  was  more  in  the  note, 
or  "  wherefore  was  it  burnt  ?'*  To  his 
jaundiced  eye  all  things  looked  wrong. 

In  a  few  minutes  more,  the  wretched 
man   had    swallowed    a    sandwich,    and 
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muttering  something  about  his  fatigue, 
retired.  Maria  had  been  ever  accustomed 
to  receive  rather  than  bestow  attention, 
and,  in  her  present  situation,  it  was  not 
possible  for  her  to  be  alert,  yet  she  arose 
from  her  chair  to  follow  her  husband, 
and  arrange  matters  respecting  his  per- 
sonal comforts ;  but  before  she  reached 
the  door,  she  heard  him  enquire  of  the 
housemaid  "  if  his  mother's  bed  were 
aired?" 

Maria  sat  down  in  the  nearest  chair. 

In  another  minute  she  heard  her  hus- 
band enter  the  spare  bed-room,  and  shut 
the  door.  It  was  as  if  the  door  of  re- 
conciliation, of  hope,  of  all  earthly  hap- 
piness, were  closed  on  her  for  ever,  and 
but  for  an  agony  of  tears  that  burst  from 
her  like  a  torrent,  she  thought  she  must 
have  died  upon  the  spot. 

After  some  hours  of  agitation,  Maria  re- 
tired to  her  solitary  couch,  at  the  earnest 
intreaties  of  her  housekeeper.  As  she 
passed  the  room   where  her  husband  lay, 
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(but  could  not  be  said  to  sleep),  she 
really  desired  to  enter,  and  even  on  her 
knees  implore  him  to  restore  her  to  that 
place  she  could  not  doubt  she  had  long 
held  in  his  heart,  and  which  was  at  this 
moment  more  dear,  more  necessary  to  her 
than  the  air  she  breathed  j  but  her  natu- 
rally proud  and  long-indulged  temper, 
had  been  of  late  so  severely  tried,  so 
entirely  crushed  as  it  were  by  reiterated 
blows,  that  she  really  felt  as  if  she  had 
not  bodily  strength  enough  to  endure  the 
agitation  of  the  scene.  Her  whole  life 
had  been,  till  now,  one  long  scene  of  in- 
dulgence ;  her  only  sorrow  had  been 
soothed  by  friendship,  and  healed  by 
love  ;  the  misfortunes  of  her  infancy  had 
been  averted  by  maternal  care,  the  bles- 
sings of  fortune  restored  by  connubial 
tenderness  ;  of  course,  the  storm  which 
she  had  drawn  upon  her  head  found  it 
defenceless,  and  alive  to  suffer  in  every 
pore. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


It  was  not  possible  for  a  man  of  Wal- 
singham's  generous  nature,  to  persist  in 
any  system  of  cold  and  unkind  manners  ; 
he  was  much  more  likely  to  blaze  out  in 
the  fierceness  of  passion,  than  to  freeze 
by  the  coldness  of  neglect,  but  from  this 
natural  overflow  of  a  temper  so  terribly 
agitated,  the  fear  of  injuring  his  wife's 
health  continually  kept  him  on  his  guard, 
added  to  a  sense  of  shame,  and  contempt 
of  himself,  for  harbouring  the  passion 
which  consumed  him.  To  fly  from  his 
own  house  to  the  office  j  when  there,  to 
find  fault  with  every  thing,  and  amend 
nothing ;  to  leave  it  for  a  coffee-house, 
tumble  over  the  papers  without  reading 
a  line,  return  home  to  wonder  why  he 
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came  there,  yet  find  an  attraction  which 
compelled  him  either  to  stay  or  to 
hover  near  the  spot,  occupied  the  day : 
in  the  evenings,  he  ran  from  one  place 
of  amusement  to  another,  gazing  with 
eyes  that  saw  not,  on  the  spectacle  be- 
fore him,  till  he  became  sensible  that 
other  eyes  were  fixed  on  his  own  wild 
and  senseless  countenance,  when  he  sud- 
denly retired  to  pursue  in  some  other 
scene,  the  sense  of  apathy  which  alone  he 
hoped  to  find ;  for  the  expectation  of 
happiness  was  fled  for  ever. 

Thus  had  passed  the  first  week  of  his 
return,  when  Mr.  Matthewson,  his  part- 
ner, perceiving  how  ill  he  looked,  and 
how  utterly  unequal  he  was  to  business, 
told  him,  "  he  thought  he  had  better  take 
a  fun  to  Tunbridge,  for  a  few  days.  — 
My  wife  and  daughters  have  been  there 
a  month,  and,  though  the  season  gets 
late,  they  find  the  place  very  agreeable ; 
they   will  be  delighted  to  see  you,  and 
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I  dare  say  Mrs.  Walsingham  will  spare 
you,  to  go  to  them." 

"  She  will  be  doubtless  delighted  to 
spare  me  to  any  one,"  thought  Walsing- 
ham ;  a  thought,  the  bitterness  of  which 
can  only  be  estimated  by  one  suffering 
like  him  :  in  a  few  words  of  reply,  he 
observed,  "  that  it  was  true  he  had  lost 
his  appetite,  and  had  continual  head- 
aches ;  he  would  go  down  to  Tunbridge 
that  very  evening." 

In  a  very  few  words  this  intention  was 
expressed  at  dinner  time,  and  put  in  exe- 
cution an  hour  afterwards,  by  stepping 
into  the  mail.  Maria  had,  during  these 
days,  sunk  into  a  state  of  dejection,  which 
combining  with  nervous  debility,  render- 
ed her  alike  unequal  and  unwilling  to  the 
task  of  expostulation  ;  her  silent  depres- 
sion was  sometimes  attributed  by  her 
husband  to  sullenness,  although  he  well 
knew  nothing  could  be  farther  removed 
from  her  generally  quick,  and  lively  tem- 
perament 5  sometimes  to  sorrow,  for  the 
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absence  she  had  been  compelled  to  pre- 
scribe to  her  admirer  ;  and  sometimes  to 
real  indisposition,  but  never  to  the  true 
cause,  his  own  altered  manners;  for  he  was 
become  so  completely  a  self-tormentor, 
tha  this  mind  had  a  kind  of  savage  delight 
in  representing  to  himself  the  indifference, 
and  even  the  hatred  of  his  wife  towards 
him,  and  when  obliged  to  behold  his 
wasted  figure  and  pallid  complexion  in 
the  glass,  he  never  failed  internally  to 
observe,  "  This  will  give  Maria  hopes  ; 
undoubtedly  she  looks  forward  with 
joy  to  a  release  from  one  whom  she  never 
loved,  and  now  beholds  with  loathing." 

A  letter  from  Mrs.  Walsingham,  de- 
livered the  day  after  her  son  left  town, 
for  Tunbridge,  broke  on  the  sad  mono- 
tony of  Maria's  melancholy  hours.  It 
told  her,  that  the  writer  was  indeed 
far  from  well,  as  the  gout  was  evidently 
acting  upon  her  system,  and  neither 
the  waters  nor  the  medicine  hither- 
to taken,  had  been  able  to  fix  it,  which 
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was  a  circumstance  now  ardently  to 
be  desired.  "  My  physician  tells  me," 
she  added,  "  that  the  state  of  my  spirits 
prevents  this,  and  I  confess  I  have  been 
very  low  ever  since  Edmond  left  me  ;  if 
I  knew  you  were  doing  well,  my  dear, 
and  your  husband  looking  as  he  used  to 
do,  it  would  do  me  more  good  than  all 
the  materia  medica,  and  I  should  step 
into  the  honour  of  a  velvet  shoe,  v/ith  a 
painful  toe  and  an  easy  heart :  if  you  can, 
pray  write  to  me,  and  help  me." 

Maria  tried  to  write,  but  page  after 
page  was  blotted  with  her  tears,  and 
she  was  so  utterly  unable  to  give  com- 
fort, and  so  unwilling  to  withhold  it, 
that  every  sheet  covered  by  her  unsteady 
hand  was  committed  to  the  flames:  the 
remembrance  of  the  generous, blindness 
to  her  faults,  the  tender  nursing  of  her 
virtues,  the  proud  display  made  of  her 
talents  and  acquirements,  by  her  mother- 
in-law,  ever  since  her  marriage,  (although 
it  was  by  no  means  an  equal  union  to  what 
might  have  been  expected  for  her  son)  $ 
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only  threw  Maria  again  upon  comparing 
the  state  she  had  enjoyed,  and  might  have 
enjoyed  still,  with  that  in  which  she  now 
existed  and  suffered.  With  another  day 
she  renewed  her  efforts,  but  it  was  not 
till  the  third,  that  she  who  eminently 
possessed  "  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer," 
was  enabled  to  finish  a  letter  so  far  di- 
vested of  the  misery  which  oppressed 
her  own  mind,  as  to  be  fit  for  the  pe- 
rusal of  one  whom  she  really  wished  to 
relieve  and  to  enliven. 

Maria  had  now  been  so  long  denied  to 
all  callers,  that  she  had  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  repeat  her  orders  in  any 
decisive  way,  and  a  lady  who  was  an- 
nounced, just  as  she  was  folding  her 
letter,  would  not  have  been  denied  even 
in  that  case,  as  it  was  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Mr.  Matthewson,  who,  full 
of  life  and  spirits,  bounced  into  the  room, 
saying,  "  she  was  come  from  Tunbridge 
direct,  and  had  been  set  down  by  mamma, 
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that  she  might  bring  her  news  of  her 
runagate  husband." 

"  I  hope  he  is  well  ?"  said  Maria 
faintly. 

"  Oh  !  yes,  very  well,  and  as  gay  as  a 
lark;  to  be  sure  he  looked  like  a  ghost  the 
first  morning,  I  could  hardly  believe  it  was 
him;  but  running  up  and  down  in  the 
country  makes  such  a  difference  —  and 
he  does  so  run  from  pillar  to  post  —  he 
is  here  and  there,  and  every  where ;  I 
told  him  I  would  give  his  lady  a  fine 
character  of  him." 

Maria  tried  to  smile,  but  the  effort 
ended  in  a  sigh,  loud  enough  to  catch 
the  ear  of  her  rattling  visitant. 

"  Aye !  you  may  well  sigh  my  dear 
Mrs.  Walsingham  ;  I  think  it  is  very  fool- 
ish to  be  married  and  forced  to  stay  at 
home ;  I  don't  think  I  will  ever  do  it ;  1 
told  my  sister  Bell  so  last  night ;  there 
(said  I)  is  Walsingham  dancing  away, 
and  every  body  calling  him  elegant,  and 
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making  such  a  fuss  with  him,  and  his 
poor  wife  sitting  at  home  not  fit  to  be 
seen,  I  suppose ;  it  really  made  me  quite 
cross  to  think  of  it.  —  I  won't  be  married, 
that's  poz." 

"  Did  Walsingham  dance  with  Bell  ?" 
"  No,  indeed,  nor  me  neither  (to  be 
sure  we  were  both  engaged  every  dance 
before  he  came);  he  danced  with  the 
prettiest  girl  in  the  place,  an  old  acquaint- 
ance of  his  it  appeared  ;  and  so  she  ought 
to  be,  for  since  he  first  saw  her  on  Wed- 
nesday, he  has  been  with  her  morning, 
noon,  and  night ;  as  mamma  said,  "_  We 
have  quite  lost  Mr.  W.  now  Miss  Stan- 
ton has  got  hold  of  him." 

"  Miss  Stanton  of  Whitcome  Friars?", 
"  I  don't  know.  Her  father's  a  cler- 
gyman —  yes,  I  think  it  was  Newcome, 
or  Whitcome,  or  something,  where  he 
first  saw  her  ;  but  I  know  they  have  been 
intimate  some  where,  in  some  place,  a 
long  time.  She  is  a  pretty  creature,  that's 
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certain,   but   her  beauty  is   nothing  to 
him:9 

With  this  truth  on  her  tongue,  the  gay 
girl  departed,  having  done  as  much  mis- 
chief in  her  short  visit  as  any  censorious 
and  malignant  spirit,  regularly  employed 
on  an  errand  of  mischief,  could  have 
effected  in  a  much  longer  period.  When 
she  was  gone,  Maria  would  have  given 
the  world  to  have  recalled  her,  for 
question  after  question  rushed  impe- 
tuously to  her  lips  ;  a  new  sense  of  life 
seemed  to  vibrate  through  her  late 
languid  frame ;  and  recollections,  sur- 
mises, and  suspicions,  sprung  to  her 
brain  with  even  more  rapidity  than  they 
had  done  to  that  of  her  husband,  ac- 
companied by  those  aids  of  vivid  imagin- 
ation and  prompt  conclusion  which 
are  unfortunately  the  peculiar  character- 
istics of  the  female  mind,  and  the  un- 
happy provocatives  of  its  unregulated 
sensibility. 

She  remembered  the  high    terms   in 
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which  Walsingham  had  ever  spoken  of 
Miss  Stanton,  who  was  little  more  than 
a  pretty  girl  when  he  first  saw  her,  but 
bade  fair  to  grow  into  a  beautiful  woman. 
The  Stantons  had  relations  in  the  city  she 
knew  ;  "  nothing  could  be  more  probable 
than  that  such  relations  resided  near  the 
office,  and  that  Louisa  had  visited  them  ; 
of  course  her  husband  had  seen  her  there, 
became  attached  to  her,  and  eventually 
followed  her,  from  the  impulse  of  such 
attachment,  to  Tunbridge  ;  it  was  con- 
scious guilt  which  prevented  him  from 
suffering  Miss  Stanley  to  visit  her  ;  it 
was  weariness  of  her,  and  dislike  to  her, 
that  had  caused  all  his  ill-humour,  and 
his  affected  jealousy  of  Weston  was  put 
on  for  the  purpose  of  tormenting  her  ; 
but,  in  fact,  he  was  not  jealous  ;  no  !  he 
reasoned  calmly  on  the  subject  -9  he  spoke 
of  her  *  reputation  suffering  ;'  ah  !  if  he 
had  indeed  loved,  how  different  would 
have  been  his  feelings !  his  own  honour 
alone  had  induced  him  to  speak  ;  for  her 
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he  cared  nothing.  Had  he  not  aban- 
doned her  to  any  fool  who  would  accept 
a  creature  he  deemed  so  worthless  ?  Was 
not  his  falsehood  evident;  his  cruelty 
unbounded  ?  His" —  But  there  was  no 
end  to  his  sins  and  her  own  miseries. 
Again  the  spirit  of  Maria  blazed  forth  in 
all  its  energies,  and  she  was  almost  as- 
tonished that  she  could  feel  so  much. 

Unable,  like  her  husband,  to  wrestle 
with  and  subjugate,  even  in  appearance, 
the  insurmountable  agony  of  her  mind, 
her  only  relief  lay  in  immediate  action. 
Forgetting  the  letter  she  had  written,  and 
the  pains  she  had  taken  to  restore  the 
spirits  of  poor  Mrs.  Walsingham,  her 
only  idea  was  to  fly  to  her  instantly,  and 
repose  on  her  pitying  heart  the  intole- 
rable burthen  of  those  imaginary  wrongs 
and  real  sorrows  which  oppressed  her 
own.  Ringing  the  bell  violently,  she 
ordered  the  man, "  to  fetch  her  a  post- 
chaise,  and  the  housekeeper  to  throw  a 
few  things  into  a  portmanteau,  and  pre- 
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pare  to  accompany  her  immediately  to 
Bath." 

As  the  servants  saw  only  in  this  order 
a  strong  probability  that  Miss  Mathew- 
son  had  brought  bad  news  of  Mrs.  Wal- 
singham's  health,  it  excited  no  farther 
remarks,  except  from  the  female,  who 
observed,  "  that  it  was  not  likely  her 
mistress  could  travel  with  only  a  Jew 
things  ;  she  must  have  two  boxes,  and  a 
great  deal  of  packing."  The  whole 
house  was  put  in  requisition,  for  the  or- 
ders of  Maria  were  peremptory  ;  and  in 
such  a  state  of  burning  impatience  and 
fretful  solicitude  did  she  now  appear, 
that  the  prudent  domestic  deemed  it 
right  to  enter  the  carriage  with  her  the 
moment  it  arrived,  and  give  orders  for 
their  packages  to  be  forwarded  by  the 
evening  coaches. 

The    night   proved    chilly,    and    the 

housekeeper  endeavoured    to    persuade 

her  lady  to  rest  a  few  hours  at  Reading, 

but  in   vain.     To   proceed  at   a  round 
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pace,  and  to  rejoice  that  they  were  both 
light  in  weight,  and  had  no  luggage, 
were  the  only  observations  she  gained  in 
answer,  save  the  peremptory  "  No," 
which  interdicted  intreaty.  By  degrees, 
however,  hunger  and  cold,  which,  like 
adversity,  may  be  termed  "  tamers  of 
the  human  breast,"  began  to  operate, 
and  the  spirits  of  Maria  sunk  from  the 
buoyancy  of  indignation  to  the  dejection 
of  grief,  and  she  wept  in  long  and  silent 
sorrow,  not  only  over  the  supposed  de- 
sertion of  her  husband,  but  those  faults 
in  herself  which  had  too  probably  paved 
the  way  to  it. 

By  dint  of  her  determined  perseverance, 
and  the  great  facilities  afforded  on  the 
Bath  road,  Maria  arrived  at  her  destina- 
tion about  eight  in  the  morning,  whilst 
Mrs.  Walsingham  still  slept,  for  though 
in  general  a  remarkably  early  riser,  her 
late  anxieties  having  left  her  subject  to 
sleepless  nights,  she  was  now  constrained 
to  indulge  in  more  protracted  hours. 
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Maria  felt  at  this  moment  aware,  that 
her  sudden  appearance  must  be  alarming; 
she  was  also  wearied,  and,  in  fact,  over- 
done by  her  journey  and  the  agitation 
which  gave  rise  to  it ;  yet  she  could  not 
forbear,  in  the  renewed  agony  which  her 
expected  disclosure  awakened,  to  hasten 
to  the  bed-side  of  Mrs.  Walsingham, 
even  before  her  maid  could  announce 
her  arrival,  and  the  mother  awoke,  to 
behold,  as  a  troubled  vision,  her  daughter- 
in-law  in  tears,  bearing  in  her  harassed 
features  such  an  expression  of  deep 
anguish  as  she  had  never  beheld  before. 

"  Maria !  surely  I  am  dreaming !  — 
my  dear  ?" 

"  It  is  indeed  me  —  but  pray  compose 
yourself,  I  ought  not  to  alarm  you  —  but 
what  can  I  do?  I  have  no  other  friend  in 
the  wide,  wide  world. " 

"  For  God's  sake,  where  is  my  son  ?  — 
what  has  happened  to  him  ?" 

"  Oh  !  he  is  well,  quite  well,  don't  be 
frightened." 
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"  Then,  what  has  brought  you  here  ? 
—  do  not  hesitate,  tell  me  the  truth." 

"  I  will  tell  you  all  the  truth  ;  he  is 
gone  to  Tunbridge  —  he  is  —  that  is,  I 
fear  he  is,  but  it  is  possible  I  may  be 
wrong,  for  I  am  often  wrong  ;  but  I  am 
so  very,  very  wretched." 

"  Are  you  jealous? — Have  you  a 
cause  for  your  suspicion?  depend  upon 
it,  Maria,  you  may  speak  to  me  honestly 
all  your  fears.  Edmond  is  my  son,  and 
dearer  to  me  than  you  (as  yet)  can  con- 
ceive ;  but  I  will  not  therefore  palliate 
his  offence,  if  indeed  you  have  cause  for 
surmise." 

Maria  burst  into  such  a  passion  of 
hysterical  weeping,  that  for  some  time 
all  conversation  was  impossible  \  the  mo- 
ther was  obliged  to  ring  for  help,  and 
with  her  wonted  energy  she  arose,  and 
having  somewhat  soothed  the  mourner, 
and  obliged  her  to  take  some  breakfast, 
she  endeavoured  to  persuade  her  to  go 
to  bed,  but  this  she  refused  to  do  till  she 
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had  explained  the  cause  of  the  visit, 
which,  in  fact,  the  mother  was  more  im- 
patient to  learn,  than  she  could  be  to 
reveal. 

When  at  length  the  accusation  ap- 
peared, to  what  did  it  amount?  Nothing 
certainly,  that  either  in  the  slightest 
degree  impeached  the  fidelity  of  Wal- 
singham,  or  the  most  unsullied  propriety 
of  Miss  Stanton,  whom,  it  appeared,  had 
most  probably  never  been  seen,  and 
scarcely  remembered  by  Walsingham, 
till  their  present  casual  rencounter. 

The  anxious  mother  for  a  moment, 
felt  as  if  a  mountain  was  removed  from 
her  aching  heart;  but  she  was  well  aware, 
that  the  distress  now  pictured  in  Maria's 
countenance,  was  not  the  work  of  yester- 
day alone,  and  looking  at  her  with  the 
sincerest  sympathy,  she  said, 

"  Maria,   this  incident  is  in  itself  so 

mere  a  trifle,  that  I  am  certain  you  have 

too   good    an    understanding,    and    too 

much  confidence  in  the  love  and  the  in~ 

g  6 
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tegrity  of  Edmond,  to  have  allowed  it 
to  disturb  you,  much  less  to  have  in- 
duced you  to  take  so  violent  a  step,  if 
you  had  not  previously  been  in  a  state 
of  extreme  depression  or  irritation  ;  what 
could  induce  your  husband  to  leave  you 
just  now  ?" 

"  Because  he  no  longer  loves  me  —  he 
cares  not  what  becomes  of  me." 

u  Perhaps  he  has,  like  yourself,  got 
some  jealous  megrim  into  his  head?'* 

"  I  believe  he  has ;  he  was  angry,  I 
know,  that  Charles  Weston  was  so  much 
about  the  house ;  he  said  so,  and  we 
were  denied  to  him  ;  and  —  Oh  mother ! 
mother  !  —  my  only  mother —  I  will  tell 
you  all ;  it  has  been  my  own  doings,  it  is 
the  fault  of  my  own  wicked  heart.  I  have 
driven  Edmond  from  me,  the  best,  the 
kindest,  the  most  excellent  of  men  ;  if 
he  is  ruined,  I  have  ruined  him  ;  if  he 
is  unfaithful,  I  have  corrupted  him  ;  I 
am  a  wretch,  the  veriest  wretch  on  earth  ; 
never,  never  be   angry  with   him,   no  ! 
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not  for  a  moment.  I  deserve  all  I 
suffer." 

As  Maria  spoke  these  words,  she  flung 
herself  on  her  knees  before  her  mother- 
in-law,  and  laying  her  head  upon  her 
lap,  wept  long  and  bitterly ;  full  of  so- 
licitude and  sympathy,  yet  aware  that 
there  was  much  to  blame,  and  fearing 
still  more,  by  degrees  Mrs.  Walsingham 
drew  from  the  afflicted  penitent  a  detail 
of  every  circumstance,  and  saw  clearly 
that  Maria,  ever  inclined  to  strong  terms, 
and  the  most  vivid  representations,  was 
so  far  from  underrating  her  own  faults, 
that,  in  the  sincerity  and  fulness  of  her 
contrition,  she  went  beyond  the  truth  in 
accusing  herself,  and  praising  the  hus- 
band, whose  heart  she  still  insisted  was 
lost  to  her  for  ever. 

No  tender  words,  no  kind  assurances 
were  wanting  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Wal- 
singham to  persuade  her  that  all  would 
be  well ;  and  to  assure  her  that,  if  she 
would  consent  to  take  the  repose  she  so 
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much  needed,  she  would  herself  seek 
her  son  by  going  over  to  Tunbridge,  and 
informing  him  of  every  circumstance. 
As  the  good  lady  spoke,  Maria  observed 
that  her  countenance  changed  as  one 
seized  with  sudden  pain,  and  forgetting 
her  own  sorrows  and  ailments,  she  en- 
quired tenderly  after  her  sensations ;  but 
they  were  both  suddenly  checked  in  this 
intercourse  of  mental  sympathy  by  the 
entrance  of  Maria's  servant,  who  ex- 
claimed : 

"  I  beg  pardon,  ma'am,  for  coming 
so  flustered-like  ;  but  there  be  my  master 
this  minute  driven  to  the  door  in  a  chaise 
and  four,  with  the  horses  all  in  a  foam  ; 
and  he  looks  as  white  as  a  sheet,  and  in 
such  a  way " 

Mrs.  Walsingham  laid  her  hands  on 
her  stomach,  and,  sinking  into  a  chair, 
observed  with  difficulty,  "  I  am  very 
glad,  but  I  am  very  ill.  My  son  must 
not  come  into  this  room.  Send  for  Dr. 
Parry,  I  beseech  you." 
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The  complexion  of  the  patient  under- 
went  such  rapid  changes,  that  Maria  be* 
lieved  she  was  actually  dying,  and,  in 
her  terror,  screamed  aloud  for  help  :  at 
the  sound  of  her  voice  Walsingham  rush- 
ed into  the  room,  and  beheld  her  with 
astonishment  supporting  his  mother,  for 
his  thoughts  had  assigned  her  a  far  dif- 
ferent employment ;  but  before  he  had 
time  for  inquiry,  or  expression  of  sorrow 
for  the  state  of  his  beloved  parent,  two 
medical  gentlemen  entered  the  apart- 
ment, and  he  was  constrained  to  leave 
it,  in  the  situation  of  one  who  feels  one 
terrible  wave  of  sorrow  swallowed  in  a 
still  greater. 

To  account  for  Walsingham's  appear- 
ance at  Bath,  it  is  necessary  to  say,  that 
as  the  same  wearisome  and  agitated 
spirit  still  operated  at  Tunbridge  which 
induced  him  to  fly  thither,  (and  which 
made  him,  whilst  there,  run  about 
in  the  way  Miss  Matthewson  de- 
scribed as  gay,)  led  him  as  suddenly  to 
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return  ;  and  when  he  found  Mr.  Mat- 
thewson's  family  had  actually  departed, 
he  took  a  place  in  the  first  coach,  and 
arrived  in  London  about  two  hours  after 
his  wife  had  left  it. 

You  may  recollect  that  the  servants 
were  ordered  to  forward  the  baggage  by 
the  Bath  coaches.  The  best  way  to  do 
this  was,  by  taking  it  in  a  hackney-coach 
to  the  White  Horse  Cellar ;  and  when 
Benjamin  had  placed  it  in  this  vehicle, 
it  struck  the  housemaid  that  she  might 
as  well  go  with  him,  and  so  just  take  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  her  sister,  who 
lived  at  a  great  house  in  St.  James's 
Street,  where  Benjamin  had  no  objec- 
tion to  call  for  her  when  his  business  was 
over :  in  consequence  of  this  arrange- 
ment, when  their  master  arrived,  the 
door  was  opened  by  the  kitchen-maid,  to 
whose  face  he  was  almost  a  stranger,  and 
whose  duties  and  business  very  seldom 
led  her  knowledge,  or  her  observations, 
to  what  was  passing  above  stairs. 
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"  Is  your  mistress  well  ?"  was  Wal- 
singham's  first  thought  and  question. 

"  She  be  gone,  sir,  some  hours  back, 
in  a  chaise." 

"  Gone  !  where  is  she  gone  ?" 

"  Oh,  sir,  it's  not  for  me  to  say,  for  I 
never  hard  no  more,  than  as  how  there 
was  a  great  rumpus  in  the  house  wi* 
packing ;  and  Benjamin  ran  for  a  chaise, 
and  off  she  goed." 

Walsingham  seized  the  candle  the 
woman  held,  and  flew  into  the  usual 
sitting-room,  to  see  if  any  note  or  letter 
was  left  that  could  throw  light  on  this 
business.  He  found  none  ;  and  turning 
to  the  girl,  who  had  followed  with  his 
cloak-bag,  he  said  hastily,  "  Who  has 
been  here  to-day  ?" 

"  Not  a  creature,  as  I  knows,  till  after 
missis  was  off,  and  then  corned  that 
young  gentleman  as  used  to  come  so 
often  about  a  month  back.  I  hard  him 
ask  for  you,  sir,  for  I  happened  to  be 
coming  up,  and  he  seemed  to  be  very 
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hard  a  belief  as  you  was  ralely  out  a 
town  ;  but  Benjamin  said  positive  you 
vas,  so  away  he  runned." 

Walsingham,  on  hearing  this,  sprang 
again  into  the  hackney-coach,  which  had 
brought  him,  in  a  state  of  confusion, 
rage,  and  sorrow,  that  is  indescribable  -> 
and  it  was  some  time  before  the  driver 
could  gain  from  him  any  directions ; 
when,  however,  he  obtained  them,  his 
orders  were  to  procure  horses  imme- 
diately, with  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
made  for  Bath,  as  the  only  place  to  which, 
in  such  a  moment  of  distress,  he  could 
look  for  consolation. 

In  the  course  of  so  long  a  journey,  it 
may  be  supposed  that  he  recollected  how 
insufficient  his  enquiries  had  been,  and 
especially  that  he  ought  to  have  seen  the 
housekeeper,  who  was  an  old  and  much- 
valued  domestic  of  his  mother's ;  but 
the  thought  of  Weston  alone,  coming  to 
his  house,  to  ascertain  that  he  was  really 
out  of  the  way,  at  the  very  time  when 
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his  infatuated  wife  had  undoubtedly 
stamped  her  own  eternal  infamy,  by 
placing  herself  under  his  protection,  was 
an  insult  not  to  be  endured,  and  his  rage 
Was  wrought  up  to  a  pitch  beyond  ex- 
pression ;  as  this  passion  subsided,  doubts 
arose,  on  the  truth  of  conclusions  drawn 
under  its  influence;  and  Walsingham 
then  taxed  his  own  conduct  for  manners 
so  unkind  and  estranged,  (arising  from 
jealousies  not  yet  warranted)  "  that 
surely  it  were  possible,  Maria,  in  the 
grief  and  vexation  which  she  was  subject 
to  feeling  only  too  acutely,  might  have 
gone  somewhere  for  the  purpose  of  flying 
from  the  sense  of  sorrow,  which,  in  the 
lonely  situation  in  which  he  had  left  her, 
was  really  not  to  be  endured." 

Under  any  circumstances,  it  was  de- 
sirable that  he  should  see  his  mother, 
open  his  heart  to  her,  and  seek,  from  her 
experience  and  sober  judgment,  some 
stay  for  his  distracted  mind  ;  and  as  he 
had  not  seen  the  letter  which  described 
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her  situation  as  somewhat  critical,  and 
he  approached  her  house  at  no  alarming 
hour,  he  by  no  means  apprehended  the 
consequences  which  appeared  to  ensue 
from  the  very  mention  of  his  name,  but 
were  in  fact  occasioned  by  the  abrupt 
and  affecting  appearance  of  his  wife. 

The  sight  of  Maria,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, immediately  suggested  the 
idea  that  she  had  been  summoned  to  his 
mother's  sick-bed  ;  and  as  she  did  not 
know  that  he  had  left  Tunbridge,  and 
had  probably  written  to  him  at  that 
place,  he  saw  only  in  her  conduct  most 
affectionate  exertion,  and  total  self-for- 
getfulness,  towards  the  mother,  whom  he 
held  so  invaluable,  and  he  became  at 
once  aware,  that  Weston's  call  had  been 
from  motives  of  propriety  designated  as 
to  himself  only,  "  all  the  agonies  he  had 
endured  for  the  last  twelve  hours  were 
then  caused  by  his  own  folly."  He  could 
not,  however,  regret  them,  dreadful  as 
they  had  been,  for  they  had  brought  him 
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to  the  place  where  he  ought  to  be,  and 
they  would  lead,  perhaps,  to  a  full  refut- 
ation of  the  suspicions  which  had  ha- 
rassed him. 

Happy  was  it  that,  in  this  amelioration 
of  feeling  towards  his  still  beloved  wife, 
the  harassed  man  could  find  any  portion 
of  relief;  for  at  this  moment  he  was  in- 
formed, "  that  his  mother  was  found  to 
be  seized  with  the  gout  in  her  stomach, 
and  the  attack  was  of  so  violent  a  nature 
as  to  place  her  in  the  most  immediate 
danger." 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Walsingham  learned 
the  nature  of  her  own  complaint,  she 
was  fully  aware  of  the  jeopardy  to  her 
life  ;  and,  despite  of  all  the  agonies  un- 
der which  she  laboured,  and  the  awful 
predicament  in  which  every  human  being 
must  feel,  when  thus  suddenly  sum- 
moned, she  yet  bent  her  mind  to  affect- 
ing a  clear  understanding  between  the 
unhappy  pair,  and  requested  her  son  to 
visit  her,  disguising  as  well  as  she  was 
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able,  that  severe  pain  which  she  well 
knew  would  be  felt  by  him  with  the 
most  distressing  sympathy. 

To  be  simply  assured  by  his  mother, 
that  Maria  was  innocent  of  all  inten- 
tional blame,  that  she  was  tenderly  at- 
tached to  him,  and  had  grievously  la- 
mented his  late  desertion,  was  enough, 
under  the  present  affecting  circum- 
stances, to  draw  the  tenderest  assurances 
of  reconciliation,  the  warmest  assertion  of 
unchanged  affection;  but  Maria  would  not 
rest  satisfied  with  this;  she  entreated  him 
to  listen  to  her  confession  on  every  point 
of  error,  and  her  sense  of  all  her  own 
faults  of  temper,  which,  as  the  sole  cause 
of  the  coldness  and  estrangement  exist- 
ing between  them,  were  what  in  fact  she 
lamented. 

"  But,  my  dear  girl,  you  have  told  me 
all,  said  the  mother ;  you  have  even  said 
more  against  yourself  than  I  ever  heard 
any  person  say  before ;  you  have  spoken 
of  your  own  bad  heart,  and  are  the  very 
*2 
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first  even  of  the  self-convicted  I  have 
met  with,  who  did  not,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment of  confession,  maintain,  that  with 
all  their  faults,  their  hearts  were  good." 

Poor  Mrs.  Walsingham  tried  to  smile 
as  she  spoke,  but  the  effort  was  evidently 
so  severe,  that  her  son  entreated  her  not 
to  exert  herself,  saying,  "  He  had  no- 
doubt  but  that  they  should  settle  all  their 
differences  soon ;  he  had  also  a  long 
string  of  confessions  to  make  ;  for  the 
last  month  he  was  aware  his  temper  had 
been  terrible  ;  but  as  his  heart  had  never 
wandered,  he  — " 

"  Not  even  to  Miss  Stanton  ?"  said 
the  invalid. 

"  No !  nor  any  other  Miss,"  said  Wal- 
singham, with  an  air  of  calmness,  that 
brought  a  blush  on  Maria's  cheek ;  but 
that  blush  was  followed  by  a  paleness  so 
entire,  as  to  excite  the  attention  even  of 
the  sufferer. 

"  Maria  you  are  ill,  very  ill,  I  am  sure 
of  it." 
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"  No  matter,  I  will  not  leave  youy 
mother,  depend  upon  it,  so  don't  urge 
me." 

"  Ah !"  said  Mrs.  Walsingham,  inter- 
nally, "  behold  how  great  a  fire  a  little 
spark  kindleth !"  then  assuming  a  look 
of  serious  tenderness,  she  drew  Maria 
close  to  her,  and  thus  addressed  her  in 
a  low  voice. 

"  My  love,  you  see  the  situation  of 
my  son  j  in  a  few  hours  he  may  be  the 
mourner  over  his  only  parent ;  can  you, 
by  any  act  of  wilful  obstinacy,  add  to  his 
sorrow,  by  refusing  to  take  due  care  of 
his  wife  and  child  ?  I  know  you  cannot 
be  so  cruel  either  to  him  or  me  ;  show, 
by  your  obedience  to  my  injunction,  that 
you  are  indeed  able  to  be  the  wife  you 
henceforward  intend  to  be." 

Maria  kissed  the  hand  she  held,  and 
endeavoured  to  retire ;  but  she  was 
obliged  to  be  carried  into  another  room, 
and  the  medical  man  now  summoned  to 
attend  her  declared,  "  that  his  assistance 
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had  been  in  fact  required  by  the  patient 
some  hours,  and  that  he  feared  the  for- 
titude hitherto  exerted,  would  be  preju- 
dicial to  her  case." 

It  is  for  the  man  of  feeling,   the  son 
of  a   long-loved  widowed   mother,    the 
husband  of  a  young,  lovely,  and  beloved 
wife,  (under  the  most  interesting  circum- 
stances   that  woman    can    be    contem- 
plated) to   judge    of   the    situation  of 
Walsingham.      Never    had  Maria  been 
so  fully  his  own  as  at  this  period,  when 
her    humility,   her   tenderness,    her  in- 
genuous confession,    her  past  sufferings 
and  embarrassments,  and  even  her  jea- 
lousy,   as   exhibiting   like   feelings  with 
his,     had    rendered    her    inconceivably 
dear  to  his  heart,  and   valuable  in    his 
sight ,  nor  had  his  mother  less  increased 
her  long  and  natural  claims   to  his  re- 
gard ;  and  both  were,  in   one  sad  hour, 
placed  in  a  situation  of  suffering  the  most 
dreadful,  danger  the  most  imminent. 
To  wander  from  one  part  of  the  house 

VOL.  IV.  H 
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to  another ;  to  read,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
attendants,  answers  to  questions  which 
could  not  be  asked ;  to  fly  from  the 
sound  of  a  groan,  yet  hasten  to  catch 
another ;  incapable  of  food  or  rest,  yet 
sinking  under  exhaustion,  was  now  the 
sole  employment  and  condition  of  the 
miserable  man  for  many  hours,  and  an- 
other night  passed  as  devoid  of  repose 
as  the  last,  though  the  emotions  were  of 
a  far  different  nature.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning  a  letter  was  forwarded  him 
by  post,  which  for  a  moment  caught  his 
attention  ;  it  appeared  to  be  from  his 
old  friend,  Mr.  Williams,  and  ran  as 
follows  :  — 

"  Dear  Sir, 
"  I  have  this  moment  received  a  letter 
from  Charles  Weston,  who  it  seems  is  now 
under  arrest,  and  writes  in  great  distress 
from  a  spunging-house.  Have  the  good- 
ness to  look  into  his  case,  and  assist  him 
to  the  amount  of  a  hundred  or  two ;  for 
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he  has  got  an  exchange  to  Canada,  which 
it  would  be  a  great  pity  he  should  lose 
for  want  of  a  little  help.  We  all  know 
what  he  is,  and  the  family  hold  them- 
selves much  obliged  to  you  for  the 
money  you  lent  him  by  Mrs.  Walsing- 
ham,  to  whom  give  our  love.  Excuse 
haste  and  blunders,  from  yours,  &c.  &c. 

"  J.  Williams. 

"  N.  B.  —  Charles  tells  us  that  he  asked 
you  for  fifty  pounds,  and  that  he  was 
caught  as  he  came  from  your  house, 
when  he  went  to  request  you  would  let 
him  have  the  latter  part  of  the  sum  ;  be 
that  as  it  may,  pray  help  him  now,  for  he 
will  be  better  abroad  than  at  home." 

So  thought  Walsingham,  but  no  longer 
from  fear  of  his  designs,  and  in  despite 
of  his  own  continued  distress,  he  exerted 
himself  to  write  and  obtain  the  young 
man's  release,  taking  care  also  to  speak 
of  the  money  which  it  was  plain  had  been 
h  2 
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lent  in  his  name  by  Maria,  as  really 
coming  from  him  ;  he  had  scarcely  per- 
formed this  friendly  service,  when  he 
was  called  to  his  mother's  room,  as  she 
believed,  to  receive  her  dying  requests. 

So  long  and  so  terrible  had  been  this 
vital  attack  of  her  hereditary  enemy  in 
its  first  onset,  that  poor  Mrs.Walsingham 
already  was  dreadfully  altered  in  her  ap- 
pearance, and  as  every  effort  to  drive 
the  gout  from  the  stomach  to  the  limbs 
had  failed,  hope  also  sunk  in  the  breast 
of  her  son,  whose  overwhelming  distress 
was  awakened  to  convulsions  on  the  sight 
of  her.  He  approached  the  bed  on 
which  she  lay,  and  took  her  hand,  but 
was  utterly  unable  to  speak,  and  the 
words  she  had  intended  to  say,  expired 
also  on  her  tongue,  for  his  wretched, 
ghastly,  appearance  was  absolutely  alarm- 
ing, and  she  trembled  at  the  wildness  of 
his  sunken  eye,  and  the  hectic  that 
glowed  on  his  pallid  countenance.  She 
felt  as  if  the  angel  of  death  had  entered 
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her  habitation,  to  sweep  away,  as  with  a 
torrent's  force,  every  vestige  of  her  late 
happy  family. 

While  Walsingham  thus  sunk  in  pros- 
trate sorrow  over  the  mother  to  whom  he 
so  lately  looked  for  his  sole  comfort,  and 
almost  expected  to  see  her  expire  be- 
neath his  gaze,  his  servant  entered  to 
say,  though  in  great  agitation,  — 

"  Sir !  oh  Sir !  thank  God,  we  hope, 
we  believe  my  mistress  is  safe." 

"  Thank  God  !"  —  "  Oh  !  God  be 
thanked." 

Walsingham  sunk  on  his  knees  as  he 
spoke,  but  he  still  retained  his  mother's 
hand.  The  generous  sufferer  from  her 
inmost  heart  partook  the  emotion ;  she 
endeavoured  to  withdraw  her  hand,  to 
clasp  it  in  fervent  adoration  ;  but  she 
became  instantly  sensible  of  an  extra- 
ordinary pain  in  her  fingers  ;  its  acute- 
ness  was  such,  that  she  declared  it  could 
not  be  borne;  but  her  breathing  was 
relieved,  her  features  resumed  their 
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expression.  It  was  evident  that  a  revul- 
sion of  feeling  had  again  affected  her ; 
the  enemy  was  driven  from  the  citadel ; 
hope  shone  once  more  on  the  benighted 
bosom  of  the  son  and  husband,  and  gra- 
titude to  heaven  absorbed  every  other 
sensation. 

When  Maria  was  informed  of  the  hap- 
py turn  now  given  to  Mrs.  Walsingham's 
complaint,  her  spirits  were  so  far  soothed 
as  greatly  to  facilitate  her  recovery,  al- 
though she  was  still  in  so  weak  a  state, 
that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  deny  her 
an  interview  with  her  husband  ;  and  even 
when  the  consolation  of  his  presence 
was  granted,  she  was  restricted  from 
speaking.  At  this  affecting  moment  the 
hearts  of  both  communed  in  overfl6wing 
eyes.  Death,  fm  long  hovering  on  the 
mansion,  had  not  departed  without  a 
victim,  and  a  cold  image  of  lovely  clay, 
was  all  that  the  long-suffering  Maria,  the 
afflicted  mother,  could  present  to  her 
husband  j    nor  could  she    doubt,  as   he 
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gazed  mournfully  on  the  marbled  fea- 
tures of  his  boy,  that,  however  cordially 
he  might  pardon  her  errors,  or  sincerely 
pity  her  sorrows,  yet  that  he  could  never 
forget  that  his  child  was  the  sacrifice  to 
her  pride,  petulance,  and  deficient  self- 
controul. 


"  Thank  you,  my  dear  Mary,"  said 
Mrs.  Selwyn,  "  you  have  given  us  a  very 
decisive  proof,  that  sin  and  folly  will 
mar  the  highest  state  of  human  felicity, 
and  aggravate  its  natural  evils." 

"  A  proof,"  said  Mr.  de  Grey,  bluntly, 
"  that  *  Spare  the  rod,  and  spoil  the 
child,'  is  a  true  saying,  though  as  a 
bachelor,  I  don't  pretend  to  much 
judgment  either  in  wives  or  children.  I 
think,  however,  the  poor  girl's  mother 
should  have  either  cured  her  temper,  or 
got  somebody  to  have  done  it  for  her ; 
with  so  many  good  qualities,  to  aid  a 
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little  kind  severity,  it  might  have  been 
got  over  without  much  difficulty." 

"  So  she  now  says,  Sir,"  replied  Mrs. 
Denbigh,  "  and  is  herself  the  vigilant  as 
well  as  tender  mother  of  two  little  girls, 
who  yet  never  prevent  her  from  con- 
stant attention  to  her  beloved  husband 
and  excellent  mother.  I  trust  she  is 
as  happy  as  she  deserves  to  be,  but  her 
awful  lessons  have  made  her  very  thought- 
ful. Brother,  we  now  look  to  you  ;  the 
more  extended  sphere  in  which  you  move, 
will  furnish  better  materials  than  I  could 
be  expected  to  find  for  this  new  employ- 
ment." 

"  Don't  apologize,  my  dear  Mary, 
you  have  given  us  an  important  lesson, 
which  can  never  be  repeated  too  often, 
and  like  yourself,  I  can  only  relate 
those  circumstances  which  have  come 
under  my  own  observation  ;  yet  I  am  vain 
enough  to  believe  my  tale  is  sufficiently 
romantic  to  please  Letitia,  and  al- 
though I  must  be  allowed  to  introduce 
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it  as  it  really  occurred,  for  the  sake  of 
distinction,  will  name  it, 

A  STRICKEN  CONSCIENCE. 

Most  of  you  will  recollect  that  the 
second  time  I  went  to  Cambridge, 
(now  about  eight  years  ago)  I  per- 
formed the  journey  on  horseback,  rid- 
ing my  father's  favourite  mare,  which 
was  then  the  best  hunter  in  the  country, 
and  was  ceded  to  me  as  a  special  favour. 
On  the  third  day  of  my  journey,  as  I  was 
slowly  proceeding  through  a  part  of  the 
forest  of  Sherwood,  and  reflecting  on  the 
times  when  Robin  Hood  and  his  merry 
men  ranged  through  these  glades,  I  was 
startled  by  the  cry  of  the  hounds  very 
near  me ;  the  morning  was  beautiful, 
the  circumstance  in  unison  with  my 
thoughts,  and  every  thing  conspired  to 
render  a  short  run  agreeable,  both  to 
the  mare  and  myself,  so  we  followed 
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the  enlivening  cry  with  pleasure  and 
spirit. 

In  the  course  of  the  chase  I  now  took, 
I  perceived  two  gentlemen  near  me,  but 
they  both  drew  off  before  the  hare  was 
killed,  and  except  a  crowd  of  country 
people  both  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  I 
saw  only  one  other  person  of  that  de- 
scription ;  who  from  his  evident  com- 
mand over  the  huntsman,  and  whipper- 
in,  I  concluded  to  be  the  owner  of  the 
pack,  and  the  squire  of  some  neighbour- 
ing district ;  he  was  excellently  mounted, 
and  rode  uncommonly  well,  but  my  mare 
not  choosing  to  be  outdone,  by  a  despe- 
rate spring  got  before  him,  just  at  the 
death,  but  in  the  effort  hurt  her  knee 
against  the  projecting  splinter  of  a  felled 
oak,  and  was  compelled  to  stop. 

The  gentleman  in  question  lost  not  a 
moment  in  paying  the  most  urbane  at- 
tention to  the  circumstance  ;  he  inform- 
ed me,  "  that  his  groom  was  a  capital 
farrier,  and  would  soon  cure  the  animal, 
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which  well  deserved  to  be  a  favourite  j" 
assured  me  also,  that  his  house  was  a 
short  distance,  and  that  he  must  insist 
upon  my  using  it,  and  offered  me  at  the 
same  time,  the  horse  of  that  servant,  who 
prepared  to  bandage  the  wound,  and 
lead  the  mare  home. 

Whilst  kind  offers  were  thus  profusely 
poured  upon  me,  I  had  leisure  to  examine 
the  speaker  ;  he  was  a  well  made  man, 
of  about  thirty-six,  his  complexion  natu- 
rally fair  and  ruddy,  was  tinged  by  the 
sun,  and  enriched  with  a  profusion  of 
curling  brown  hair  ;  his  countenance  was 
manly  and  open,  and  his  features  very 
handsome,    and    in    his  scarlet  jacket, 
velvet   cap,   new  boots,   &c.  there  was 
an  air  of  taste,  and  wealth,  which  con- 
veyed the   idea   that  he    was   a  squire 
or    baronet  of  no    small  importance  in 
this  part  of  the  country, .  and  one  accus- 
tomed  to  being  surrounded   by   many, 
to  whom  his  personal  appearance  could 
not  fail  to  be  pleasing. 
h  6 
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Circumstanced  as  I  was,  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  public  road,  and 
an  entire  stranger  to  the  neighbourhood, 
his  attentions  could  not  fail  to  be  as  wel- 
come as  they  were  hospitable,  and  I  ac- 
cepted his  kind  offer,  with  the  frankness 
I  should  have  made  it  with,  had  our 
situations  been  reversed  ;  he  seemed  de- 
lighted with  the  circumstance,  said  some- 
thing about  '•  the  want  of  society  in  all 
country  places,  which  would  compel 
him  to  offer  me  a  dull  dinner,"  and  then 
quickened  his  pace,  with  the  air  of  a 
man  impatient  to  offer  his  friend  refresh- 
ment. 

We  soon  entered  a  lane,  which  he  told 
me  was  upon  his  own  land,  and  the 
fields  on  either  side  proved  that  he  was 
a  good  agriculturist ;  and  in  the  neatness 
of  the  fences,  and  the  excellence  of  the 
gates,  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  the  cattle, 
it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  he  had  not 
only  the  advantages  of  wealth,  but  of 
that  Knowledge  which  renders  it  effective. 
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We  now  obtained  a  view  of  a  fine  old 
house,  well  situated,  on  a  gentle  emi- 
nence, deeply  embosomed  in  a  rookery, 
with  extensive  offices  and  orchards,  and 
every  way  fitted  for  the  abode  of  an  im- 
portant family. 

<;  There,  Sir,  is  Leighton  Hall,  at  your 
service  ;  it  is  time  to  say  my  name  is 
Ranmore  ;  there  I  live,  Sir,  and  there 
have  my  forefathers  lived  many  centu- 
ries ;  the  Leightons  are  a  very  ancient 
family. 

I  apprehended,  of  course,  that  my 
new  friend's  descent  from  the  Leightons 
was,  in  fact,  from  some  collateral  branch 
on  the  female  side.  He  was  not  like  a 
country  gentleman.  Such  are  frequently 
provincial  in  their  dialect  in  this  part  of 
the  kingdom,  and  occasionally  vulgar  in 
their  phraseology;  but  yet  there  is  a 
tact  about  them  distinct  from  the  world 
of  trade,  and  my  acquaintance  had  it 
not.  Had  he  not  been  too  young  for 
the  conclusion,  I  should  have  thought 
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he  had  made  a  fortune  in  some  business, 
which  had  led  him  into  respectable 
society. 

These  thoughts  brought  us  to  the 
mansion,  where  I  was  again  bade  wel- 
come, with  a  cordiality  that  went  beyond 
common  hospitality.  The  house,  like 
the  owner,  (though  externally  old,)  was 
embellished  by  modern  improvement, 
and  strikingly  neat  in  its  appointments. 
Mrs.  Ranmore,  I  understood,  had  not 
left  her  room  since  her  confinement.  A 
child  of  uncommon  beauty,  about  two 
years  old,  and  on  whom  the  father  doat- 
ed  to  excess,  formed  the  third  person  at 
a  table  on  which  a  plentiful  and  elegant 
dinner  was  served,  a  few  minutes  after 
our  entrance. 

Our  party  was  increased  when  the 
cloth  was  drawn,  by  the  arrival  of  the 
family  apothecary,  who  happened  to  call 
on  Mrs.  Ranmore.  He  was  a  lively, 
sensible  man;  and  having  taken  the 
trouble  to  examine  my  wounded  mare, 
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pronounced  her  unable  to  travel  for  some 
days,  and  I  therefore  determined  to 
leave  her  under  the  care  so  profusely 
offered  by  my  generous  host.  Our 
conversation  turned  principally  upon 
horses,  land,  and  general  politics,  in- 
termixed with  much  local  anecdote; 
and  I  found  considerable  knowledge  on 
such  topics,  together  with  much  shrewd- 
ness, and  that  complete  gaiete  de  cosur 
which  health,  prosperity,  and  good 
humour  produce,  characterised  Mr. 
Ranmore. 

Our  wine  was  of  the  finest  quality, 
and  the  fatigues  of  the  morning  made 
us  sensible  of  its  excellence  ;  and  by 
degrees  we  were  becoming  very  merry 
over  an  excellent  story  of  "  the  Doc- 
tor's," when,  in  a  moment,  I  perceived 
Mr.  Ranmore  set  down  the  glass  he  was 
carrying  to  his  lips,  untasted,  and  his 
countenance  faded  from  the  high  flush 
of  merriment  to  ghastly  paleness,  whilst 
his  eyes  shot  glances  from  one  side  of 
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the  room  to  the  other,  indicative  either 
of  terror,  or  acute  bodily  pain.  It  struck 
me  that  he  must  be  seized  with  sudden 
indisposition  ;  and  I  was  on  the  point  of 
saying  so,  when  the  rustling  of  a  silk 
dress  caught  my  ear,  and  a  moment  af- 
terwards a  door  (which  I  had  not  noticed, 
as  the  room  was  of  wainscottedoak),open- 
ed  opposite  me,  and  a  very  pretty  young 
woman  entered,  with  a  pelisse  thrown 
over  her  dress,  which  indicated  that  it 
could  be  no  other  than  Mrs.  Ranmore. 

"  Why  ?"  said  her  husband,  who  still 
literally  gasped  for  breath,  "  why  did 
you  come  through  that  passage,  and  why 
did  you  put  that  silk  thing  round  you  ?" 

"  I  hoped,  my  dear,  to  give  you  an 
agreeable  surprize,"  said  the  lady,  in  a 
tone  of  mild  reproach,  "  so  I  threw  it 
about  me,  slipped  down  stairs,  and  stole 
through  this  way  as  the  shortest." 

"  The  door  shall  be  nailed  up  this  mo- 
ment ;  aye,  this  very  moment." 

Mr.   Ranmore  pulled  the   bell,    and 
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gave  orders  for  this  purpose.  He  then 
introduced  his  lady  to  me,  and  evidently 
sought  to  make  her  every  amends  for  his 
momentary  unkindness  by  affectionate 
attention.  She  was  a  very  genteel  young 
person  in  her  manners,  and  appeared  to 
have  had  a  superior  education,  but  her 
mind  did  not  display  much  strength. 
Our  host  recovered  his  good  humour,  but 
he  could  not  shake  off  the  shock  he  had 
evidently  suffered,  although  no  person 
but  myself  appeared  to  have  noticed  it ; 
and  having  heard  of  aversions,  which 
sometimes  rendered  even  very  superior 
men  ridiculous,  I  was  led  to  believe  that 
he  was  subject  to  some  weakness  of  that 
kind  towards  the  sound  of  silk,  notwith- 
standing the  high  health  and  robust 
nerves  he  appeared  to  enjoy. 

The  following  morning  he  made  many 
particular  enquiries  after  my  night's  rest, 
which,  like  my  accommodations,  had 
been  excellent,  and  on  finding  me  bent 
on   pursuing   my  journey,   ordered   his 
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carriage,  in  which  he  insisted  on  con- 
veying me  the  first  stage.  This  was  in 
the  general  style  of  his  establishment,  at 
once  elegant  and  substantial ;  but  I  was 
struck  with  the  circumstance  that  in 
driving  through  a  neighbouring  village, 
(where  he  must  be  unquestionably  a  man 
of  importance,  and  of  which  most  pro- 
bably he  was  the  principal  possessor)  our 
appearance  by  no  means  excited  the  at- 
tention I  had  been  wont  to  witness  from 
our  own  humble  neighbours.  A  cold 
salute  from  one  person  was  all  I  per- 
ceived, and  this  confirmed  me  in  the 
idea  that  Mr.  Ranmore  had  stepped  into 
his  situation  unexpectedly,  or  under  pe- 
culiar influence,  and  was  not  held  in  the 
light  ancient  possessors  commonly  enjoy. 
In  the  course  of  a  week  I  sent  a  ser- 
vant for  my  horse,  which  was  returned 
perfectly  sound,  and  laden  with  game, 
and  for  three  successive  winters  presents 
of  this  description  were  exchanged  be- 
tween us,  together  with  pressing  invita- 
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tions  to  Leigh  ton  Hall,  and  promises  re- 
ferring to  distant  periods.  I  then  re- 
moved to  London,  and  had  for  two 
winters  reason  to  expect  that  I  should 
see  the  family  in  town  ;  but  this  did  not 
take  place,  and  by  degrees  our  inter- 
course ceased,  but  without  intention  on 
either  side,  as  all  casual  acquaintances 
generally  do,  when  personal  intercourse 
is  impracticable. 

When  I  left  you  three  winters  since  to 
return  to  my  professional  duties,  it  was 
with  the  happy  expectation  (since  re- 
alized) of  returning  soon  to  celebrate  my 
marriage,  and  finding  on  my  arrival  that 
I  had  a  few  days  at  my  command,  I  de- 
termined to  visit  my  alma  mater  once 
more,  under  the  idea  that  the  opportu- 
nity might  not  return  again  for  many 
years. 

I  was  received  with  much  affection  by 
my  old  tutor,  now  a  D.D.,  and  by  him 
introduced  to  some  young  men  whose 
society  could  not  fail  to  please  me,  and 
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who  gave  me  that  time  he  could  not 
spare.  Whilst  standing  at  the  entrance 
to  King's  one  morning,  in  a  lounging 
manner,  retracing  my  own  progress,  and 
sympathising  with  the  supposed  feelings 
of  the  students  who  passed  me,  I  was 
struck  with  the  slow  pacing,  slender 
figure,  of  one  whose  pale  countenance 
indicated  a  reading  man,  and  who  ap- 
peared to  have  outgrown  his  strength. 
There  were  other  appearances  also  which 
struck  me,  such  as  the  shabbiness  of  his 
under  clothing,  the  long  white  hands, 
which  indicated  that  he  had  become  tall 
since  he  had  a  new  coat,  and  the  yellow- 
ness of  his  time-worn  linen. 

"  That,"  said  I,  "  is  unquestionably  a 
poor  scholar,  a  character  for  whom  I 
have  the  truest  respect,  but  who,  in  this 
place,  (though  devoted  to  learning,  and 
justly  proud  of  the  attainments  of  many 
of  her  poorest  sonsj  will  yet,  I  fear,  on 
many  occasions,  allow  him  to  feel  but 
too  keenly  the  evils  of  his  situation  ;  he 
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seems  as  if  already  «  the   iron  had  en- 
tered into  his  soul.' " 

I  hope  I  did  not  soliloquise,  as  well  as 
think,  but  it  so  happened  that  the  stu- 
dent in  question  looked  up  at  me  in  pass- 
ing. I  had  never  beheld  a  more  intelli- 
gent countenance,  lighted  as  it  now  was 
by  a  pair  of  singularly  large  dark  eyes, 
which  in  general  were  shaded  by  equally 
fine  eye-lashes.  The  expression  of  his 
countenance  was  sad,  even  to  sorrow; 
but  it  appeared  as  if  circumstances,  not 
nature,  had  implanted  a  melancholy  fo- 
reign to  his  age  and  temper. 

He  passed  ;  but  his  person  and  expres- 
sion continued  in  my  mind,  and  haunted 
my  imagination  j  and  when  the  two  gen- 
tlemen, for  whom  I  was  waiting,  joined 
me,  I  could  not  forbear  describing  him, 
though  conscious  that  my  picture  was 
general  enough  to  apply  to  many. 

"  It  is,"  said  one  of  them,  "  I  have  no 
doubt,  a  poor  hungry  looking  man  of 
Trinity,  whom  I  frequently  see  taking  a 
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solitary  walk  at  this  hour,  and  always 
think  of  the  bright  youth  who  invented 
the  weaving  of  stockings  during  his  days 
of  study  and  starvation,  and  wishing  this 
poor  devil  had  the  like  genius." 

"  You  may  be  easy,  he  has  no  want 
of  genius ;  if  that  young  man  lives,  he 
will  be  distinguished :  many  who  now 
scorn  to  cap  him,  will  ere  long,  wish 
themselves  in  Ranmore's  shoes,"  said 
the  other. 

"  Then  they  will  be  poorly  soled  ;  he 
is  almost  dust  to  dust,  and  I " 

"  Ranmore  !"  said  I,  "  'tis  a  very 
singular  name ;  where  does  he  come 
from  ?" 

"  Either  the  borders  of  Nottingham- 
shire or  Staffordshire,  I  know." 

"  Then,"  said  I,  "  he  ought  not  to  be 
so  situated,  for  I  am  persuaded  I  know 
a  rich  relation  of  his,  one  Mr.  Ranmore 
of  Leighton  Hall." 

"  That  is  his  father  or  his  uncle." 

"  It  must  be  the  latter,"  said  I,  "  for 
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Mr.  Ranmore  is  much  too  young  to  be 
his  father  j  his  children  are  very  young 
indeed." 

"  But  I  now  recollect,  he  is  neverthe- 
less his  father,  that  he  was  married  when 
very  young,  and  there  was  something 
particular  in  his  story,  for  he  will  on  no 
consideration  see,  or  assist,  this  poor 
young  fellow  ;  he  is  wholly  absorbed,  I 
understand,  in  a  young  and  pretty  wife, 
and  whilst  he  lavishes  all  she  can  desire 
on  her  and  her  offspring,  his  first-born  is 
left  to  starve.  I  have  also  been  told, 
that  he  has  claims  on  some  property  dis- 
tinct from  his  father,  but  over  which  he 
holds  present  sway;  and  although  the 
son  has  been  of  age  several  months,  such 
is  his  sense  of  duty,  he  cannot  be  brought 
to  sue  even  so  unnatural  a  parent  to 
obtain  it." 

"  That  would  be,  indeed,  a  painful 
alternative,"  said  I,  "  and  may  perhaps 
be  avoided.  I  am  acquainted  with  his 
father,  and  if  either  my  friendly  inter- 
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ference,  or  my  professional  skill,  could 
assist  him,  I  should  be  most  happy." 

My  informer  shook  his  head  ;  he  said, 
"  it  was  a  delicate  office,"  and  so  I  un- 
doubtedly felt  it,  but  the  more  I  thought 
upon  it,  the  more  I  was  desirous  of  as- 
sisting one  whom  every  successive  en- 
quiry served  only  to  place  in  a  more 
amiable,  or  more  pitiable  point  of  view  ; 
one,  who  without  the  sins  of  the  pro- 
digal son,  yet  appeared  to  be  in  his  con- 
dition ;  and  as  memory  recalled  the  com- 
forts and  elegancies  of  his  father's  house 
to  my  mind,  and  presented  his  own  for- 
lorn figure  in  contrast  to  them  ;  the 
words,  "  how  many  of  my  father's  hired 
servants  have  bread,  and  to  spare,"  rose 
to  my  mind,  as  I  imagined  they  might 
strike  on  hisf  and  my  feelings  completely 
overpowered  me. 

Making  an  apology  for  shortening  my 
engagement,  I  parted  with  my  com- 
panions, anxious  to  consider  in  solitude 
the    best  means   of  accomplishing   my 
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wishes ;  casting  my  eyes  downward,  I 
had  walked  but  a  short  way,  when  in 
turning  a  corner,  I  ran  directly  against 
the  very  person  of  whom  I  was  thinking  ; 
mutual  apology  of  course  followed,  and 
I  took  the  opportunity  of  saying,  «  that 
I  had  by  accident  learnt  his  name,  and 
being  under  obligation  to  Mr.  ftanmore 
for  an  act  of  great  courtesy,  was  happy 
in  the  opportunity  of  becoming  acquaint- 
ed with  his  son,  whom  I  entreated  to 
visit  me  at  my  inn.' 

"  My  request  was  complied  with, 
though  evidently  accepted  with  a  degree 
of  blushing  timidity,  that  amounted  to 
pain  ;  for  never  have  I  seen  any  person 
of  either  sex  so  perfectly  simple  and 
artless  in  their  manners,  so  evidently  the 
child  of  seclusion,  as  William  Ranmore 
appeared  at  this  time  ;  and  which,  added 
to  the  pensive  expression  of  his  features, 
and  the  evident  melancholy  of  his  mind, 
rendered  him  more  interesting  to  me  the 
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farther  our  acquaintance  advanced.  I 
found  the  mind  of  this  child-like  youth, 
stored  with  knowledge  far  beyond  his 
years,  and  gifted  with  a  fine  imagination, 
a  vivid  perception  of  beauty  and  excel, 
lence,  and  a  sense  of  religious  depend- 
ance  so  lively  and  profound,  that  it 
appeared  to  imbue  all  his  thoughts,  and 
influence  all  his  actions  ;  in  fact,  it  was 
evident,  that  to  that  alone  he  was  in- 
debted for  the  power  of  enduring  the 
evils  of  his  situation. 

"  With  great  openness  of  temper,  with 
the  most  affecting  sense  of  gratitude 
towards  me,  as  the  first  person  he  had 
met  with,  whose  manners  testified  kind- 
ness towards  him,  yet  his  timidity  and 
delicacy  prevented  him  from  speaking 
of  his  own  situation,  although  all  my 
conversation  tended  to  that  end.  When, 
however,  I  perceived  that  he  was  become 
easy  with  me,  and  not  likely  to  take 
offence,  I  ventured  to  speak  of  his  future 
prospects  in  life,  and  hint  that  any  little 
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difficulties  he  now  experienced  might  be 
obviated. 

"  '  I  have  been  told  this  before,'  said 
he,  with  a  degree  of  sternness  I  had  not 
given  him  credit  for,  '  but  I  will  not 
do  a  wrong  thing  ;  and  I  am  sure  it 
would  be  wrong  to  obtain  money  I  may 
never  be  able  to  repay.'  " 

"  But  what  are  your  present  pros- 
pects ?  you  cannot  live  here  without 
money  ;  and  I  am  well  aware,  that  when 
the  mind  is  disturbed  by  pecuniary  em- 
barrassment, there  is  no  possibility  of 
studying  to  advantage ;  the  perpetual 
struggle  of  a  heart  ill  at  ease,  will  damp 
the  generous  fervour  of  the  aspiring 
spirit,  and  —  " 

"  The  exordium  was  checked  by  a 
sudden  burst  of  grief  which  completely 
overpowered  him;  and  like  a  long-re- 
pressed stream,  bore  all  before  it;  and 
I  do  not  consider  it  any  impeachment 
of  my  own  manliness  to  say  I  wept  with 
him  ;  for  though  I  was  assuming  pa- 
i  2 
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rental  cares,  yet  I  was  not  four  years 
older  than  himself;  it  was  but  a  short 
period  since  I  had  been  placed  in 
the  same  situation  as  a  student  j  but 
though  one  of  a  large  family,  how  dif- 
ferently had  I  been  supported  there? 
how  had  my  wants  been  prevented  ?  my 
very  wishes  provided  for  ?  never  had  my 
heart  been  drawn  with  equal  tender- 
ness and  gratitude  towards  the  dear 
home  to  which  I  should  soon  return,  to 
claim  an  increase  of  happiness.  I  felt 
as  if  the  best  proof  of  thankfulness  to 
Heaven  one  so  highly  favoured  could 
offer,  was  to  use  my  utmost  efforts  for 
the  benefit  of  a  person  so  meritorious  and 
so  unhappy ;  and  whilst  poor  William 
sought  to  subdue  his  emotions  of  sorrow, 
my  vows  were  silently  offered  \  my  heart 
pledged  to  remove  it." 

"  You  did  well,  my  son,"  said  Mr. 
Selwyn,  warmly ;  "  the  most  acceptable 
way  by  which  we  can  thank  God,  is,  un- 
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questionably,  by  benefiting  our  fellow 
creatures." 

This  slight  interruption  soon  ceased  to 
operate  ;  but  some  one  remarked  that 
Letitia  had  left  the  room,  and  her  father 
said,  "  he  would  wish  her  to  be  re- 
called ;"  his  son  did  not,  however,  allow 
her  absence  to  be  important,  but  con* 
tinued  a  story  which  the  ladies  were  im- 
patient to  hear. 

"  When  my  young  friend  was  suffici- 
ently composed  to  apologize,  he  told  me, 
<  that  however  I  might  wish  to  help 
him,  he  was  persuaded  it  was  wholly 
out  of  my  power  ;  for  that  his  father  had, 
for  the  last  ten  years,  shown  towards 
him  the  most  marked  aversion,  having 
never  seen  him  more  than  three  times 
since  the  death  of  his  mother,  and  each 
time  exhibiting  the  most  singular  horror 
at  his  appearance  ;  and  that  as  his  estates 
were  all  in  his  own  power,  there  could 
exist  no  doubt  but  he  would  give  them 
to  his  youngest  son,  as  he  doated  on  him 
i  3 
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with  a  species  of  idolatrous  affection,  in 
proportion  to  the  cold  neglect,  and  even 
active  hatred  he  had  exhibited  towards 
the  eldest.' 

"  < Yet,'  added  he,  '  I  can  well  remem- 
ber, that  my  father  once  doated  thus  on 
me,  that  he  used  to  play  with  me  in  the 
house,  and  never  went  out  without  bring- 
ing me  oranges  and  cakes,  and  was  said 
to  spoil  me  even  more  than  my  grand- 
mother. I  was  sent  to  school  (I  have  al- 
ways understood)  on  purpose  to  preserve 
my  health  from  the  effects  of  excessive 
indulgence." 

"  Where  were  you  educated  ?" 
"  <  Before  the  death  of  my  mother  I 
was  at  a  kind  of  preparatory  school  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  after  that  took  place  I 
was  taken  home  as  a  comfort  to  my  poor 
grandfather,  who  had  lost  both  his  wife 
and  daughter  in  one  week,  and  who,  be- 
coming paralytic  and  confined  to  his 
bed,  did  not  know  me,  my  father  then 
first  manifested  the  new  and  extraordi- 
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nary  dislike  to  me,  which  has  ever  since 
impressed  my  mind  in  the  most  painful 
manner  ;  and  at  his  command  I  was 
sent  by  a  servant  to  a  far  distant  school 
in  Northumberland,  as  if  for  the  express 
purpose  of  tearing  me  for  ever  from  my 
early  recollections,  and  banishing  me 
from  his  presence,  as  effectually  as  he 
tore  me  from  his  heart.  I  was  happily 
placed  with  a  man  of  truly  Christian  be- 
nevolence, who,  by  degrees,  drew  me  from 
my  sorrow,  encouraged  in  me  a  taste  for 
knowledge,  and  implanted  those  princi- 
ples which  have  soothed  and  supported 
me,  under  the  sad  sense  of  my  bereaved 
situation  ;  for,  within  a  year,  I  found  the 
grave  had  taken  my  grandfather  also ; 
and  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  other 
relation. 

"  '  My  father  never  enquired  after  me, 
but  my  bills  were  remitted  by  a  servant, 
who  signed  his  name  Amos  Brown,  and 
generally  desired  that  I  might  not  be 
permitted  to  write,  f  as  it  put  his  master 
:  4 
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out  of  his  way,  and  could  do  the  boy  no 
good.'  In  my  fifteenth  year  my  master 
resigned  his  school ;  but  on  being  re- 
quested to  permit  my  continuance,  he 
willingly  consented,  and  from  that  time 
I  enjoyed  his  invaluable  instructions  and 
dear  society,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
restore  my  spirits,  and  enable  me  to  pur- 
sue those  studies  to  which  I  am  now  de- 
voted. He  endeavoured  to  learn  what 
were  my  father's  intentions  respecting 
me,  and  his  means  of  providing  for  me, 
and  we  then  first  heard  that  the  place 
from  which  his  letters  were  dated  was  a 
grand  old  family  mansion,  quite  different 
to  the  neat  house  and  little  garden  of 
Green  Lees,  where  I  was  born  and  nur- 
tured ;  and  that  he  was  now  a  man  of 
very  large  fortune,  married  to  a  young 
wife,  by  whom  he  had  a  family. 

"  f  As  no  letters  which  either  my  good 
friend  or  myself  could  write  answered 
any  purpose,  (save  to  render  the  remit- 
tances longer  in  coming)  as  I  advanced 
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in  life,  the  good  clergyman  advised  me 
to  embrace  his  profession,  it  being  the 
only  one  for  which  his  kindness  could 
in  any  way  prepare  me  ;  and  one  to 
which  the  circumstances  of  my  situation, 
and  my  love  for  literary  pursuits,  naturally 
inclined  me ;  and  as  all  my  habits  were 
those  of  great  care  and  retirement,  which 
I  never  wished  to  quit,  (feeling  as  I  ever 
did,  that  some  sort  of  mystery  or  dis- 
grace attached  to  me,)  it  was  every  way 
congenial  to  my  feelings,  and  I  bent  all 
my  mind  to  the  prosecution  of  it,  and 
every  day  became  more  sensible  of  the 
kindness  of  him,  who  supplied  to  me 
the  father  for  whom  I  had  so  often  vainly 
wished. 

"  '  I  had  just  entered  my  twentieth  year, 
and  he  had  begun,  through  the  medium  of 
our  correspondent,  Amos  Brown,  to  entreat 
of  my  father  such  an  increase  of  allowance 
as  might  enable  me  to  come  to  this  univer- 
sity, which  was  complied  with  on  the  ex- 
press terms,  that  I  would  not  come  to 
i  5 
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to  Leighton  Hall,  when  my  excellent 
friend  was  struck  with  apoplexy  —  on 
this  subject  I  am  utterly  unable  to  speak 

—  /  lost  him — " 

"  That  was,  indeed,  a  dreadful  loss  ?" 
"  '  It  was  irreparable —  I  must  hurry  on 

—  I  dare  not  think  of  that  dreadful  pe- 
riod. I  can  only  say  —  that  having  only 
two  grand-daughters,  who  were  orphans 
then  at  school,  his  little  property  was 
taken  in  trust  for  them,  and  his  execu- 
tors advised  me  immediately  to  go  home; 
one  of  the  trustees  knowing  from  the 
letters  in  his  possession  (from  the  late 
circumstance  how  I  was  situated,)  urged 
me  on  no  account  to  write,  but  imme- 
diately to  present  myself  before  my  fa- 
ther, observing,  *  that  unquestionably 
my  step-mother  was  my  enemy,  and  used 
indirect  methods  to  keep  me  away,  but 
that  my  sudden  appearance  could  hardly 
fail  to  move  my  father's  heart,  especially 
now,  when  I  was  indeed,  an  afflicted, 
mourner/ 
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"  As  I  had  only  a  few  shillings,  these 
gentlemen  gave  me  the  means  of  prose- 
cuting my  journey,  and  kindly  lamented 
that^more  was  not  in  their  power,  as 
they  well  knew  the  terms  on  which  I  had 
lived  with  their  late  relative.  Ah  !  Sir, 
how  thankfully,  (in  the  forlorn  state  in 
which  I  felt  myself,)  would  I  have  shared 
his  grave ;  grateful  would  I  have  been 
for  a  crust  of  bread  in  the  humblest  cot- 
tage in  that  village  where  I  had  so  long 
lived  in  peace,  and  beyond  which  I  had 
not  a  single  idea,  rather  than  venture  to 
throw  myself,  thus  unbidden  and  unwel- 
come, on  the  mercy  of  a  parent  so  unre- 
lenting, and  to  me,  unmerciful ;  whom  I 
had  not  once  beheld  for  more  than  half 
the  period  of  my  existence,  and  who, 
(should  he  choose  to  disown  me  entirely, 
and  spurn  me  as  a  beggar  from  his  door,) 
I  had  no  means  to  recall  to  duty,  for 
alas  !  my  only  intercessor  was  gone. 

M  «  Had  I  been  differently  educated,  un- 
questionably I   should  have   risked  any 
i  6 
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possible  means  of  procuring  bread,  which 
would  have  saved  me  from  this  dread- 
fill  alternative ;  but  I  felt  that  I  was 
called  upon  to  submit  to  the  trial,  and 
that  He  who  had  appointed  it,  would 
give  me  strength  to  bearit ;  yet,  indeed, 
I  am  ashamed  to  say  how  I  trembled  in 
performing  it/  " 

"  Go  on,"  said  I,  impatiently  ;  "I  can 
travel  with  you  every  step  ;  you  left  the 
coach  at  Basset  Elms?" 

"  I  'didy  and  finding  I  could  not  pro- 
cure a  horse,  concluded  to  walk  forwards, 
and  enquire  for  Amos  Brown,  as  the 
person  most  likely  to  introduce  me  and 
the  sad  occasion  of  my  journey  in  the 
best  manner;  for  I  could  not  bear  to 
think  of  the  abrupt  appearance  advised 
by  my  last  counsellor.  My  steps  were 
slow  and  unwilling,  and  though  the  walk 
was  long,  yet  the  house  came  upon  me 
too  soon,  for  I  felt  wholly  unprepared 
for  it.  It  was  so  much  larger  than  any  I 
had  ever  entered  ;  bore  about  it  a  cha- 
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racter  so  much  above  any  hopes  to  which 
I  had  been  born,  or  ideas,  to  which  I 
had  been  accustomed,  that  my  distress 
grew  greater  with  every  advancing  step, 
and  nothing  but  the  terrible  recollection 
that  I  was  nearly  destitute  of  money,  and 
had  lost  my  only  friend,  could  have 
given  me  power  to  proceed —  a  power 
produced  by  despair/  " 

"  Indeed,  my  young  friend,  I  feel  for 
you  ;  did  you  go  through  the  green  gate 
that  leads  into  the  lawn  ?" 

"  '  No,  sir.  At  that  gate  I  stopped, 
considering  where  it  were  most  likely  to 
find  a  person  placed  in  so  ambiguous  a 
light  as  this  Amos  Brown  appeared  ;  a 
man  evidently  in  the  full  confidence  of 
his  master,  yet  as  illiterate  as  the  lowest 
of  his  servants  could  be.  Whilst  I  stood 
considering,  a  gentleman,  attended  by  a 
servant,  rode  towards  the  house  at  a 
round  pace  :  he  wore  a  great-coat,  and 
a  silk  handkerchief  concealed  the  lower 
part  of  his  face.  1  had  no  doubt  but  he 
was  a  visitant,  and  I  was  afraid  this  was 
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a  bad  time  to  intrude  ;  but  his  servant, 
who  was  an  elderly  man,  with  a  good  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  seemed  a  likely 
person  to  introduce  me  to  Brown,  and 
seeing  him  dismount  to  assist  his  master, 
I  stepped  forward  a  few  yards,  and  then 
stood  still.  The  gentleman  dismounted, 
and  had  his  hand  on  the  green  gate, 
when  I  caught  his  eye,  and  leaving  it, 
he  came  forward  with  a  courteous  man- 
ner, as  if  to  enquire  my  business.  It 
was  sunset,  and  the  shadow  of  the  trees 
almost  obscured  me,  but  on  seeing  him 
advance  I  stepped  into  the  light,  and, 
pulling  off  my  hat,  came  close  up  to  him. 
"  <  Oh  !  sir,  never,  never,  shall  I  be 
able  to  forget  the  dreadful  scene  which 
followed.  In  the  very  moment  when  I 
expected  to  hear  words  of  kind  enquiry, 
a  howl  of  demoniac  phrenzy  struck  on 
my  ear,  and  the  stranger  staggered  back 
to  the  gate,  which  he  grasped  with  eager 
trembling  hands,  unable  to  effect  their 
purpose,  and,  in  another  moment,  sunk 
in  helpless  imbecility  on  the  grass. 
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"  *  His  servant,  quitting  the  horses,  ran 
to  him.  I  had  already  done  so,  and  was 
endeavouring  to  take  off  the  handker- 
chief round  his  neck.  The  man  threw 
that  and  his  hat  off  in  a  moment  ;  and 
in  the  wild,  pale  countenance  before  me, 
distorted  by  terror  and  rage,  some  faint 
recollection  of  his  features  told  me,  that 
in  this  afflicted  man  I  beheld  my  father. 

"  The  agony  of  this  conviction  ren- 
dered me  almost  as  helpless  as  him.  I 
threw  myself  on  my  knees  beside  him, 
and  whilst  my  heart  yearned  towards  him 
with  the  tenderest  compassion,  and  my 
streaming  eyes  evinced  my  feelings,  I 
would  have  taken  his  hand  ;  but  that 
hand  struck  me  as  with  a  giant's  strength 
from  him,  and,  for  the  first  time,  he 
spoke  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  yet  with 
horror  also  ;  crying  — 

"  *  Take  him  away  !  take  him  away ! 
For  God's  sake,  have  mercy  on  me,  and 
take  him  away !'  " 

"  Two   other  people  came  from  the 
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house  on  hearing  his  voice,  and  the  man 
who  was  supporting  him  said  to  me: 
4  You  have  done  very  wrong,  William, 
for  you  are  ten  times  more  like  your 
mother  than  ever  you  were.  Run  away, 
as  fast  as  you  can.' 

"  The  blow  my  father  had  given  me 
was  in  the  side,  and  gave  me  at  this  time 
great  pain  ;  and  combining  with  previ- 
ous dejection  and  present  agitation,  pro- 
duced the  most  acute  distress.  I  replied 
that  I  could  not  run  away  :  I  had  neither 
money,  nor  friends,  nor  home ;  but  I 
was  much  hurt.  I  should  trouble  no- 
body long. 

"  *  Another  terrific  cry  met  my  ear  at 
these  words,  and  I  started  instantly  upon 
my  feet,  from  the  impulse  of  horror  it 
inspired ;  but  I  was,  I  believe,  almost 
immediately  deprived  of  sense ;  and  the 
next  thing  I  remember,  was  finding  my- 
self in  a  decent,  but  common  bed, 
with  a  woman  holding  the  candle  to  a 
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surgeon,    who    was    binding    my    arm, 
which  he  had  bled. 

JJ  Vl  found  that  I  was  now  in  the  house 
of  my  father's  gardener,  (which  was 
near  the  green-house,)  where  I  had  been 
taken  by  Amos  Brown's  orders ;  and 
where  every  kind  attention  was  paid  to 
me.  I  was  confined  several  days  with  a 
slight  fever,  in  which  I  was  sometimes 
delirious,  I  believe :  at  one  time,  when 
coming  out  of  this  state,  I  found  an 
agreeable-looking  lady  standing  by  my 
bedside,  and  a  little  boy  holding  her 
hand.  I  soon  conceived  this  to  be  my 
mother-in-law,  and  wished  much  to  ad- 
dress her  >  but  I  was  unable  to  speak. 
She  spoke  to  me  of  her  sincere  sympa- 
thy, and  warmly  assured  me  of  her  good 
wishes  and  determination  to  help  me  ; 
and  when  she  left  me,  told  the  child  to 
go  and  kiss  his  brother*  May  God  bless 
her  for  that  single  word.  In  the  day  of 
sorrow  may  the  comfort  she  bestowed  be 
a  solace  to  her  own  heart 
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"  «  To  you,  sir,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
vey an  idea  of  the  sensations  with  which 
so  bereaved,  so  isolated  a  being  as  my- 
self heard  a  word  uttered  which  bound 
him  to  the  dearest  connections  of  life ; 
but,  alas  !  my  joy  was  quickly  turned  to 
pain,  for  the  mother,  in  addressing  her 
child,  called  him  William.  The  appel- 
lation, was  to  me  a  proof  that  in  giving  his 
younger  child  my  name,  (which  was  his 
own,)  he  had  torn  my  very  memory  from 
his  heart,  and  transferred  every  vestige 
of  affection  and  of  right  for  ever,  to 
another  William. 

"  *  I  had  several  short  interviews  with 
Mrs.  Ranmore  after  this  ;  and  the  child 
often  brought  me  fruit  and  sweetmeats, 
and  was,  in  truth,  so  lovely  and  gentle  a 
creature,  that  my  affections  were  won- 
derfully drawn  towards  it.  But  these 
visits  ever  were  made  in  haste,  and  by 
stealth ;  and  as  soon  as  I  was  able  to 
travel,  Amos  Brown  (who  was  also  fre- 
quently in  my  chamber),  advised  me  to 
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set  out,  saying,  «  all  the  house  was  kept 
in  confusion  by  my  stay.' 

"  '  And  where  am  I  to  go  ?' " 

"  f  To  Cambridge,  I  suppose,  is'nt  that 
what  you  want  ?'  M 

"'  Certainly,  but  I  have  not  the  means.' " 

"•«  I  know,  I  know  ;  I  am  sorry  for  ye, 
an  I'll  do  my  best  to  get  the  money  \  its 
a  terrible  hard  case,  but  it  do'ant  become 
me  to  speak  ;  your  father  saved  me  from 
prison  ;  he  gave  me  bread  when  I  was 
starving,  and  while  there's  breath  in  my 
body,  I'll  stand  by  him  \  but  I  pity  you 
for  all  that.' " 

"  ■  Tell  me,  pray  tell  me,  why  does  my 
father  act  by  me  thus  ?  what  is  the  rea- 
son that '" 

"  f  Hush  !  never  ask  me  a  question.  I 
will  neither  tell  you  nor  any  living  man, 
either  what  1  know,  or  what  I  think  ;  if 
ever  you  utter  one  single  word  of  enquiry, 
I  will  never  speak  to  ye  again  —  never.'" 

"  These  words  were  spoken  in  a  voice 
which   almost  froze  me  with  a  sense  of 
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something  terrible,  inexplicable,  and  mys- 
teriously sorrowful.  I  had  often  feared 
that  some  sad  story  respecting  my  mo- 
ther would  meet  my  ear,  and  rend  me 
from  the  tender  remembrance,  the  hal- 
lowed respect  with  which  my  heart  che- 
rished her  image  ;  but  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  countenance  and  manners 
of  this  man  which  went  far  beyond  any 
fears  which  even  my  too  vivid  imagina- 
tion had  represented.  He  had,  however, 
obtained  his  end  ;  I  was  awe-struck  and 
silent. 

"  The  following  morning,  at  a  very  early 
hour,  this  man  entered  my  chamber,  and 
desired  me  to  rise  immediately,  saying,  that 
the  horses  were  saddling,  and  he  would 
conduct  me  to  the  town,  where  I  must 
take  coach;"  and  as  he  spoke,  he  placed 
in  my  hands  two  bills  of  fifty  pounds 
each,  and  twelve  pound  notes,  saying, 
"  I  must  be  very  careful,  for  he  knew 
not  when  he  should  be  able  to  get  more  ; 
but  he  would  do  his  best/' 
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"You  will  laugh  at  me,  Mr.  Selwyn, 
when  I  tell  you,  this  sum  appeared  to 
me  so  immense,  that  I  took  it  in  the 
full  persuasion,  that  I  should  want  no 
more,  and  in  the  thankful  message  I  beg- 
ged him  to  convey  to  my  father,  I  believe 
I  said  as  much.  To  this  he  replied  by  shak- 
ing his  head,  observing,  "that  I  knew  no- 
thing of  the  world,  but  would  certainly 
do  very  well  for  a  parson,  if  so  be  master 
would  give  meKirkleighton  rectory  when 
the  old  man  died ;  besides,  I  should 
surely  get  my  mother's  fortune." 

"  «  Well,  sir,  hither  I  came  a  stranger ; 
depressed  from  the  consciousness  of  my 
peculiar  situation,  timid  from  long  seclu- 
sion and  the  sense  of  appearing  as  for- 
lorn, and  awkward  in  the  eyes  of  those 
around  me,  as  I  was  in  my  own  ;  and  but 
for  the  kindness  of  my  tutors  (who  were 
the  only  people  I  could  meet  without 
blushing)  my  situation  would  have  been 
deplorable,  even  when  I  had  money  ;  of 
course  it  is  so  now  I  have  none.     I  need 
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not  tell  you,  sir,  how  soon  my  little  trea- 
sure was  melted,  notwithstanding  the 
great  care  which  I  really  adopted  from 
the  first.  When  I  could  no  longer  get 
forward,  I  wrote  to  Brown,  intreating 
help  from  my  father,  to  which  he  replied, 
"  that  as  I  was  now  of  age,  and  was, 
he  understood,  entitled  to  property 
which  came  by  my  maternal  grand- 
father, perhaps  I  had  better  get  a  law- 
yer to  see  after  it ;  for  his  part,  he  could 
do  nothing."  This  letter  was  signed  by 
his  name,  but  not  written  by  him  ;  after 
this  I  wrote  to  my  father,  and  to  Brown, 
repeatedly,  without  obtaining  any  reply, 
and  at  length,  to  the  gardener,  in  whose 
house  I  had  lodged;  and  from  him  I 
have  this  very  morning  obtained  a  letter, 
which  has  so  entirely  cut  me  off  from 
all  hope  of  relief,  that  but  for  your  kind 
sympathy  I  think  it  would  have  com- 
pletely overwhelmed  me." 

At  these  words,  he  placed  the  letter 
in  my  hands,  which  ran  as  follows : 
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SUR, 


"  This  sarves  to  let  yo  kno,  as  how 
the  Squire  an  Madam  an  Miss,  be  all 
travellin  in  forrin  parts  ;  and  maister 
Harrison,  the  Potticar,  be  gond  after  'em; 
as  for  Amos,  he  gaed  wi  'em,  becase  he 
never  leves  Squire  Ran  more  nite  or  da, 
never  sins  the  grate  misfortin  which  I 
spose  yo  hard  of;  there  is  no  likelihoods 
of  them  commin  home,  for  years,  as  I 
understand,  for  the  Squire  is  in  a  terrible 
way  ;  we  hav'nt  no  money,  becase  we  sells 
garden-stuff,  which  is  good  pervisshon, 
and  so  no  more  from  your  lovin  sarvant, 

"  Abram  Budd." 

Thus  ended  the  history  of  poor  William 
Ranmore,  up  to  this  period,  and  as  I  could 
not  any  more  than  himself,  see  any  help 
arising  to  him  from  the  proper  source ; 
under  these  circumstances,  I  prevailed 
upon  him  to  accept  it  from  me,  (as  we 
may  recollect,  though  my  aunt  does  not, 
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that  I  had  money  in  my  pocket,  to  buy 
pearls  with,  for  bridal  ornaments).  A  very 
little  time  after  this,  I  had  the  better  sa- 
tisfaction of  placing  this  excellent  young 
man  in  the  house  of  a  most  respectable 
gentleman,  as  tutor  to  his  sons  during  the 
Cambridge  vacations,  on  so  liberal  a  foot- 
ing, that  he  was  made  perfectly  easy  on 
pecuniary  subjects,  and  allowed  to  pur- 
sue his  studies  when  in  College,  with  so 
much  ease  as  to  enable  him  this  very  year 
to  gain  the  distinguished  honours  to  which 
he  justly,  though  modestly  aspired. 

In  fact,  from  the  period  of  his  enter- 
ing the  house  of  my  excellent  friend,  the 
melancholy,  which  hung  as  a  blight  over 
his  mind,  gradually  dispersed,  as  the 
dense  mist  vanishes  beneath  the  pervad- 
ing beams  of  a  summer  sun,  and  exhibits 
all  the  rich  and  fair  varieties  of  a  beau- 
tiful landscape.  I  had  soon  the  delight- 
fill  satisfaction  of  receiving  letters,  in 
which  the  lady  of  the  house  thanked  me 
for  introducing  to  them    "  a  friend  so 
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pious,  virtuous,  and  affectionate ;"  in 
which  her  husband  declared  "  the  young 
tutor  to  be,  not  only  invaluable  to  his 
sons,  but  himself  as  a  companion  whose 
society  consoled  him  for  the  daughter, 
(whose  marriage  had  left  the  house  a 
little  dull,)  and  whose  sweetness  of  tem- 
per, and  simplicity  of  manners,  united 
to  his  solid  understanding  and  extensive 
acquirements,  rendered  him  alike  agree- 
able either  as  a  teacher  or  a  pupil  ;  and 
"  I  will  not  deny,"  said  the  good  old 
gentleman,  "  that  I  give  him  some  prac- 
tice as  the  latter  ;  for  I  wish  him  to  know 
a  little  of  that  world,  of  which  I  trust 
he  will  long  be  a  most  valuable  member." 
Every  succeeding  account  teemed  with 
similar  praise.  In  one  I  learned  that  his 
personal  courage  had  saved  the  life  of 
his  younger  pupil  ;  in  another,  that  his 
lonely  walks  had  been  detected  as  sooth- 
ing the  bed  of  death,  or  alleviating  the 
wants  of  poverty  j  a  third  presented  me 
with  poetry  that  would  have  graced  the 
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first  circles  of  genius.  Whatever  good  or 
pleasure  his  virtues  or  talents  might  con- 
fer in  a  circle  well  calculated  to  judge  of 
both,  it  is,  however,  certain  that  all  were 
richly  repaid  in  the  improvement  of  the 
young  man  himself,  beneath  the  genial 
influence  of  this  hospitable  roof.  For  a 
short  visit,  added  to  the  many  letters  I 
had  received  during  the  space  of  two 
years,  exhibited  him  to  me,  not  only  as 
possessing  a  virtuous  and  polished  mind, 
but  a  cheerful  spirit ;  a  frank  and  manly 
style  of  conversation,  blended  with  at- 
tractive tenderness  of  heart ;  and  the 
self-possession  and  suavity  of  a  gentle- 
man. 

Leaving  him,  I  must  now  proceed  to 
other  circumstances. 
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CHAR  II. 

You  will  recollect,  that  when  my  dear 
Rose  spoke  of  our  journey  through  Wales, 
she  mentioned  the  circumstance  of  being 
left  for  a  week  or  two  at  the  town  of 
Brecknock,  as  I  had  occasion  to  call 
upon  a  gentleman,  who  resided  about 
twenty  miles  from  thence. 

I  had  settled  my  concerns  with  this 
gentleman  ;  and  wishing  to  enjoy  the 
peculiar  beauties  which  abound  in  the 
retired  part  of  the  country,  near  his  re- 
sidence, I  determined  to  indulge  in  a 
longistroll,  and  return  by  moonlight.  In 
pursuing  this  plan,  I  had  risen  up  a  bold 
mountain,  which  commanded  an  exten- 
sive prospect,  and  dipped  into  a  beauti- 
ful valley  behind  it,  when  my  steps  were 
K  2 
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suddenly  arrested  by  the  appearance  of 
a  white-washed  cottage,  which  seemed 
to  spring  up  (as  such  dwellings  fre- 
quently do  in  this  romantic  country) 
from  amidst  masses  of  foliage,  where  you 
least  expected  to  find  any  human  habit- 
ation. 

A  bold  mass  of  grey  stone  rock  rose 
behind  the  cottage,  and  seemed,  indeed, 
to  form  part  of  the  dwelling  before  it; 
a  little  garden  projected  from  the  same 
knoll,  which  was  full  of  flowers,  planted 
by  a  tasteful  hand.  The  house  itself 
was  evidently  in  great  style,  (considering 
the  place  where  it  was,)  for  rich  cur- 
tains and  handsome  furniture  might  be 
seen  through  the  open  casement.  It 
struck  me  as  the  abode  of  two  lovers, 
who,  the  "  world  forgetting  —  by  the 
world  forgot,"  had  yet,  in  this  romantic 
solitude,  fitted  up  a  little  Paradise,  where 
the  elegancies  of  a  higher  circle  were 
not  wanting  to  remind  them  of  what 
they  had  probably  been  compelled  to 
resign. 
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Whilst  these  thoughts  passed  my  mind, 

and  the  similar  retreat  of  Lord 

at  Cwmdu,  rose  to  my  recollection,  the 
door  opened,  and  very  different  objects 
were  presented.  A  man  in  the  last  stage 
of  infirmity  was  led  out  between  two 
people,  who  placed  him  in  a  garden- 
chair. 

One  of  these  was  a  female,  handsomely 
dressed  in  a  muslin  wrapper,  and  she 
was  followed  by  a  litle  girl,  whose  ap- 
pearance was  very  prepossessing,  and 
whose  voice  convinced  me  that  they 
were  an  English  family.  I  believe  I 
might  draw  a  little  nearer  at  this  mo- 
ment ;  I  certainly  looked  more  intently, 
for  I  now  perceived  the  invalid  take  with 
an  eager,  trembling  hand,  a  strong  box 
from  the  lady,  which  he  placed  close  be- 
side him,  with  an  air  of  extreme  anxiety, 
at  the  same  time  taking  off  his  hat,  and 
gazing  around  with  that  air  of  fearful 
solicitude  which  might  be  supposed  to 
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characterise  a  miser  guarding  his  trea- 
sure. 

I  now  obtained  a  distinct  view  of  his 
face :  the  lower  part  of  it  proved  him 
very  aged,  but  his  forehead,  though  bald, 
was  fair,  and  unpressed  by  the  finger  of 
time,  and  the  quick  glances  and  piercing 
brightness  of  his  grey  eyes,  formed  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  milk-white  locks 
which  hung  thick  and  unp rimed  upon  his 
shoulders ;  altogether  there  was  some- 
thing at  once  attractive  and  repellant  in 
this  strange  old  man.  I  wished  to  wind 
down  the  little  pathway  unseen,  but  I 
could  not  help  looking,  and  my  eyes,  not 
paying  due  regard  to  my  motions,  I  un- 
avoidably made  a  slight  noise  in  the  brush- 
wood, which  grew  profusely  all  around. 

«  Hu— sh— st,  hu — st,"  said  the  old 
man,  putting  up  his  ringer,  with  a  look 
of  dismay. 

My  next  step,  though  very  gentle, 
caught  his  ear,  but  it  was  evident 
that  he  did  not  see  me,    as  in  another 
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moment     he     exclaimed,     in     extreme 
terror  — 

"  She  is  coming  ;  she  is  coming." 

His  attendants  endeavoured,  but  in 
vain,  to  re-assure  him,  and  as  I  was  at 
this  moment  close  to  the  little  wicket 
which  opened  on  his  garden,  I  felt  it  my 
duty  to  enter,  and  enable  him  to  see  that 
the  female  (whoever  she  might  be  who 
possessed  the  power  thus  to  move  him) 
was  not  present.  Judge  my  astonishment 
when  the  lady  exclaimed,  "  Surely  this 
is  Mr.  Selwyn  !  Oh  !  how  happy  I  am 
to  see  you,  my  dear  sir." 

11  Who  can  this  pale,  thin  woman  be  ?" 
said  I  to  myself ;  "  it  appears  long  since 
she  was  happy  before." 

"  Sir,"  said  a  gentleman,  coming  from 
the  house,  whom  I  immediately  recol- 
lected as  the  gay  little  doctor  at  Leighton 
Hall,  "  this  is  truly  kind  ;  it  is  seeking 
the  lost." 

"  Lost  indeed,"  thought  I,  as  my  eye 
glanced  on  the  altered  form  and  bloomless 
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cheek  of  Mrs.  Ran  more.  "  But,  oh  ! 
how  more  than  lost  seemed  her  husband, 
if  indeed  the  object  before  me,  that  lean, 
withered,  gaunt,  and  trembling  man 
could  be  the  comely  country  squire,  the 
gallant  horseman,  the  courteous  enter- 
tainer I  had  known." 

Transfixed  with  the  novelty,  and,  I 
may  say,  the  horror  of  my  sensations,  I 
stood  before  him  unable  to  speak,  whilst 
Mr.  Harrison  and  his  wife  used  every 
means  to  restore  him  to  composure,  and 
recal  his  recollection  to  me.  At  length 
his  regards  were  fixed  on  my  counte- 
nance, and  a  ray  of  pleasure,  for  a  mo- 
ment, played  on  his  haggard  features. 

11  It  is  Mr.  Selwyn,  the  good  young 
barrister,  he  who  once  lamed  his  horse  as 
he  went  to  Cambridge  ;  I  know  him  very 
well." 

Tears  streamed  down  the  face  of  his 
wife,  and  even  the  poor  child  seemed  af- 
fected by  this  mark  of  his  recollection, 
from  which  I  felt   persuaded  the  poor 
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man  was  a  victim  to  quiet,  but  confirmed 
insanity.  This  belief,  of  course,  gained 
ground,  upon  his  saying,  — 

"  I  wish  you  had  been  in  the  church, 
perhaps,  then,  you  could  have  sent  her 
away.  She  comes  every  night  as  soon  as 
the  clouds  begin  to  fall.  Last  night  she 
came  on  the  moon  :  she  is  as  bold  as  a 
lion,  and  as  cunning  as  a  fox:  she  will 
writhe  about  you  like  an  adder." 

"  Well,  well,  never  mind,"  said  I, 
soothingly,  "  she  shall  not  poison  us." 

"  Poison  !"  cried  he,  starting  from  his 
seat,  and  stamping  on  the  ground,  "  who 
says  I  poisoned  her  ?  'Tis  a  lie  ;  a  wicked 
lie.  Not  her.  She  did  it  herself:  she 
knows  she  did.  Away,  away !  You  were 
a  devil ;  you  deserved  all  you  got.  Go, 
go  ;  begone !  Where's  my  child,  you 
fiend?  Answer  me  that ;  where's  Will? 
my  sweet  Will  ?  Take  away  the  bones  : 
begone,  begone,  begone." 

As  the  wretched  man  uttered  these 
words,  he  was  evidently  agitated  alike 
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with  rage  and  terror ;  his  limbs  quivered  ; 
his  eyes,  strained  and  dilated,  seemed 
bursting  from  their  sockets ;  he  fought 
the  air  with  his  arms,  and  exhausted  the 
littlebodily  strength  he  had,  so  completely, 
that  at  length  he  lay  stretched  on  the 
ground  in  a  state  of  such  extreme  imbe- 
cility, that  I  scarcely  knew  whether  he 
had  not  expired  in  the  agony  I  had  inad- 
vertently occasioned,  and  which,  you  are 
certain,  I  deeply  lamented. 

But,  alas !  to  those  around  him  these 
scenes  were  but  too  common,  and  his  con- 
stant attendant  and  confidante,  Brown, 
being  now  summoned,  we  carried  him 
into  the  house,  and  placed  him  on  the 
sofa,  which  was,  in  fact,  the  only  bed 
he  had  for  a  long  time  chosen  to  use. 
Terrible  as  this  scene  was,  yet  the  men- 
tion he  had  made  of  his  William  made 
me  exceedingly  desirous  of  learning 
something  more  respecting  his  sentiments 
on  this  head,  and  as  I  had  prepared  my 
wife  for  a  much  longer  absence,  I  con- 
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sented  to  remain  with  a  family  most 
grateful  for  my  presence,  and  willingly 
agreed  to  walk  with  Mr.  Harrison  to  the 
village  where  my  chaise  was  waiting,  and 
order  it  to  return  without  me,  trusting 
to  them  for  a  future  conveyance. 

"  What  a  terrific  malady  this  is  !  I 
never  witnessed  madness  before,  and  it 
affects  me  exceedingly,"  said  I. 

"  Nor  have  you  witnessed  it  now"  re- 
plied Mr.  Harrison  ;  "  at  least  you  could 
not  so  deem  it  in  a  court  of  equity,  for 
at  this  very  moment  the  unhappy  man 
we  have  left  is  competent  to  all  the  ordi- 
nary concerns  of  life  ;  there  is'not  a  rood 
of  land  on  his  estate  which  he  cannot 
regulate  ;  not  the  most  trifling  expense 
which  he  does  not  examine,  or  the  most 
complicated  question  in  arithmetic  which 
he  could  not  solve.  As  his  learning  never 
went  beyond  this,  it  may  be  fairly  said, 
'  that  he  understands  his  affairs  as  well 
as  ever  he  did.'  " 

To  me  he  is  a  wonderful,  and,  indeed, 
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a  terrible  enigma  —  I  wish  I  knew  his 
early  history." 

f*  I  will  tell  you  all  I  have  learnt,  which 
is  what  the  rest  of  his  neighbours  know, 
and,  I  fancy,  all  that  will  be  known,"  re- 
plied my  companion,  "  for  Brown  is 
silent,  and  he  alone  could  give  us  further 
light ;  he  is  a  faithful  creature,  and  cer- 
tainly deserves  what  he  will  never  get  j 
for  I  grieve  to  say,  the  life  of  poor  Ran- 
more  hangs  now  on  a  feeble  thread,  and 
I  know  he  has  made  no  will.  But  I  will 
proceed  to  give  you  his  story." 
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CHAP.  III. 


Jonathan  Millet,  of  the  town  of -, 

in  Staffordshire,  coachmaker,  was  (to- 
gether with  his  wife)  a  man  held  in  high 
estimation  by  all  his  neighbours,  not  only 
for  his  industry,  and  integrity,  but  the 
benevolence  of  his  heart.  As  they  had 
only  one  child,  were  both  advanced  in 
life,  and  were  much  attached  to  rural  oc- 
cupations, they  had  proposed  to  each 
other,  that  when  Betsey  came  of  age, 
their  business  should  be  given  up,  and 
they  would  take  possession  of  a  small 
house,  called  Green  Lees,  which  they 
had  purchased,  and  to  which  they  had 
looked,  for  some  years,  as  the  peaceful 
haven  where  they  hoped  to  end  their 
days.  18 
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About  two  years  before  this  period,  an 
old  man  named  Ranmore,  called  one  day 
on  them,  accompanied  by  his  grandson, 
whom  he  earnestly  desired  to  place  as  an 
apprentice  with  Mr.  Millet. 

"  He  is  a  very  good  lad,"  said  he, 
<c  and  particularly  well  calculated  to 
live  with  a  person  getting  into  years, 
for  he  lost  both  parents  so  early  in 
life,  that  I  have  been  hitherto,  both 
father  and  master  to  him  ;  he  is  very  ac- 
tive and  obedient,  writes  well,  and  is 
the  best  accomptant  in  our  parts,  and 
should  you  give  over  business,  will  be 
valuable  to  your  successor  ;  but  should 
you  continue,  he  may  be  so  to  you." 

After  due  consideration,  Mr.  Millet 
agreed  to  take  the  youth,  and  sent  him 
out  with  his  clerk  to  look  at  the  pre- 
mises. As  he  shut  the  door,  Mrs.  Millet 
observed,  "  that  he  was  well  grown,  and 
had  a  good  countenance  \  he  was  indeed 
a  genteel-looking  youth,  she  must  say." 

"  Aye,  ma'am,"  said  the  grandfather, 
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61  but  I  hope  you  won't  say  it  to  him,  for 
he?*. only  too  fond  of  your  genteel  no- 
tions, and  I  do  really  think  he  wants  to 
be  a  coachmaker,  purely  because  it  is 
connected  with  grand  things,  and  with 
horses  ;  which  are  ^creatures  he  has  quite 
an  affection  for  ;  to  be  sure,  poor  thing, 
it  runs  in  his  blood,  as  one  may  say, 
that's  certain." 

The  mother  and  daughter  looked  cu- 
rious, and  the  old  man  continued.  — 

"  I'm  a  very  old  man  noxv,  but,  in  days 
past,  I  was  young  and  good-looking,  so 
at  least  thought  a  very  fine  lady,  for  she 
ran  away  with  me,  and  married  me.  Most 
likely  you've  heard  about  it ;  though 
you've  forgot,  for  'tis  good  fifty  years 
since  Miss  Grace  Leigh  ton  made  a  fool 
of  herself,  as  every  body  thought." 

Mr.  Millet  remembered  hearing  of  it ; 
he  knew  Leighton  Hall ;  it  was  about 
twenty  miles  off. 

<c  Well,  soit  was  for  certain,  and  a  bad 
job  we  made  of  it  ;  for  my  wife  knew  no- 
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thing,  and  I  learnt  to  do  nothing,  so  that 
when  her  money  was  gone,  wre  were  in 
great  difficulty.  Her  family  never  for- 
gave her  till  she  died,  and  then  they  did 
allow  her  to  be  buried  in  the  family  vault, 
but  that  was  all.  She  left  me  five  child- 
ren, but  they  had  all  been  ill  nursed,  and 
one  after  another  all  died,  save  the  young- 
est ;  whom  I  reared  to  be  a  fine  young 
man  ;  and  as  he  grew  up,  my  affairs  came 
round,  and  I  got  the  farm,  I  held  into 
good  order :  he  was,  indeed,  an  excellent 
young  man,  any  family  might  have  been 
proud  of  him,  but  the  Leightons  never 
would  look  on  him,  so  he  married,  as 
might  be  expected,  humbly  enough.,, 

"  Well,  ma'am,  to  make  short  of  a  sor- 
rowful story,  he  lost  his  wife,  and  soon 
after  I  lost  him  :  and  I  had  two  little,  help- 
less babes  again  upon  my  hands.  I  reared 
them  in  the  best  manner  I  wfas  able,  but 
the  measles  took  little  Grace,  and  of  my 
fine  family  this  boy  is  all  that  remains.,, 
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"  And  do  the  Leightons  never  no- 
tice him  ?" 

"  They  do  not  even  know  of  his  exist- 
ence—  no,  no,  they  scorned  one  of  my 
Williams,  so  I  shall  never  offer  them 
another  j  in  fact,  I  never  mention  their 
names  to  him,  for  I  wish  him  to  help  him  - 
self;  not  to  be  a  hanger-on  to  a  proud 
relation  ;  the  present  Squire,  it  is  true,  is 
an  old  bachelor,  and  if  his  sister  should 
not  marry,  they  will  want  heirs,  for  in 
the  wide  world  there  are  but  these  two 
left ;  if  so,  let  them  enquire  after  their 
great  aunt's  family  ;  her  name,  and  her 
children's,  are  all  on  the  marble  monu- 
ment in  their  own  parish  church." 

"  You  are  in  the  right,"  said  Millet, 
to  bring  up  the  boy  to  honest  independ- 
ance  :  the  Leightons  are  very  odd  kind 
of  people,  and  as  they  can  do  what  they 
will  with  their  estates,  it  would  never 
answer  to  depend  on  any  thing  from 
them  ;  let  him  work,  and  make  a  man 
of  himself,  and  leave  the  rest  to  Provi- 
dence." 
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The  conduct  of  William  Ranmore,  in 
every  respect,  promised  to  verify  the 
wishes  of  his  grandfather  and  his  generous 
and  indulgent  master.  When  he  had 
been  about  three  years  with  Mr.  Millet, 
the  former  died,  leaving  him  all  his  pos- 
sessions, which  were  worth  about  rive 
hundred  pounds. 

The  grief  which  William  felt  on  losing 
his  only  relation,  was  sympathized  in  by  all 
his  master's  family,  but  by  none  so  much 
as  Miss  Betsey ;  she  was  a  gentle,  deli- 
cate girl,  of  pleasing  person  and  man- 
ners, remarkable  for  her  mild  black  eyes 
and  sweet  voice,  and  as  she  was  sure  of 
a  handsome  fortune,  had  been  in  no  want 
of  admirers  for  the  last  two  years.  Betsey 
had,  however,  declined  all  offers,  alledg- 
ing  her  desire  of  living  with  her  pa- 
rent's at  Green  Lees,  in  preference  to 
any  other  establishment. 

To  Green  Lees  they  went,  for  the  dis- 
tance was  so  short,  and  William  so  clever 
and  active,  that  Mr.  Millet  now  declared 
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he  would  retain  the  business  in  his  own 
hands  only  till  he  came  of  age,  and  then 
resign  it  to  one  who  merited  his  utmost 
confidence.  In  a  short  time  after  they 
had  retired,  both  parents  discovered  that 
their  daughter's  approval  went  beyond 
their  own,  that  her  spirits  were  sunk,  and 
her  health  injured  by  this  cause.  They 
were  sorry,  for  they  thought,  that  al- 
though William  both  in  person  and  man- 
ners was  very  manly,  he  was  yet  too 
young  to  marry,  but  they  loved  him,  they 
lived  but  for  their  daughter,  and  were 
generous  in  all  their  intentions.  It  was, 
therefore,  no  wonder  that  the  young  cou- 
ple were  married,  and  William  made  the 
equal  partner  of  his  father-in-law,  before 
he  had  completed  his  twentieth  year. 

Betsey,  devoted  to  her  husband  and  her 
parents,  fulfilled  her  duties,  and  parti- 
cipated in  the  comforts  of  her  station  with 
exemplary  merit.  The  old  people  were 
happy  in  her  happiness,  and  when  she 
presented  them  with  a  little  boy,  it  was 
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difficult  to  say  whether  the  young  father 
or  the  old  one  was  most  delighted  with 
the  present.  In  fact,  they  were  a  singu- 
larly happy  family,  for  they  were  easy 
in  their  circumstances,  moderate  in  their 
wishes,  beloved  by  their  connections, 
pious  in  their  conduct,  and  cheerful  in 
their  dispositions  ;  they  were  free  from 
all  care,  yet  not  exempt  from  that 
active  exercise  which  adds  pleasure  to 
the  hour  of  relaxation,  and  renders  every 
attainment  and  indulgence  more  valu- 
able, as  being  the  reward  of  ability  or 
exertion. 

It  is  true,  William  was  a  little  fond  of 
dress,  and  he  liked  to  ride  a  good  horse  ; 
but  never  was  his  wife  happier  than  when 
she  saw  him  well-dressed,  and  both  her- 
self and  her  parents  would  go  to  the  door 
to  see  him  mount,  and  watch  him,  as  he 
rode  to  the  town,  with  equal  admiration  ; 
then  kiss  his  boy,  and  promise  him  a  little 
pony,  "  when  he  was  as  good  as  his  dear 
papa." 
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Year  after  year  passed  smilingly,  save 
that  the  health  of  Mrs.  Millet  became 
extremely  delicate,  and  that  circum- 
stance combined  with  the  advice  of  their 
friends,  induced  them  to  send  their  little 
indulged  boy.  to  school,  when  he  was  six 
years  old.  The  fond  father  would  suffer 
no  person  to  take  him  but  himself,  and 
on  his  return,  appeared  so  low  in  conse- 
quence of  the  parting,  that  Mr.  Millet 
felt  really  glad  that  he  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  diverting  his  melancholy  by  refer- 
ring to  the  letters  of  business  which 
had  been  delivered  during  his  absence. 

"  Here  is  a  letter  from  a  family  I  have 
not  heard  from  for  five-and-twenty 
years,  the  Leightons,  of  Leighton  Hall  ) 
they  desire  I  will  go  over  to  take  orders, 
or  send  a  proper  person  ;  of  course,  you 
will  go,  William  ?" 

"  Certainly,  they  are  my  relations  you 
know,  though  a  great  way  off;  I  sup- 
pose there's  going  to  be  a  wedding  ?" 

"  There  has   been   a   death  not  long 
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since,  it  seems,  and  in  this  case,  it  may 
be  the  forerunner  of  marriage  for  all 
the  estates,  and  all  the  savings,  have 
devolved  on  Miss  Leighton,  so  she'll 
have  no  want  of  lovers,  though  she 
is  neither  young  nor  handsome,  I  be- 
lieve." 

"  I  suppose  she  won't  own  me," 
said  William,  thoughtfully,  and  rather 
proudly. 

"  Most  probably  she  will  see  you,  and 
should  your  name  be  given,  I  should 
think  it  would  strike  her;  but  per- 
haps you  will  be  considered  only  as  my 
partner." 

"  She  shall  know  I  am  not  only  that, 
but  your  son,  Sir  —  a  son  you  have  made 
somebody  of,  whatever  she  may  think  ; 
but,  of  course,  I  have  only  to  take  her 
orders  now,  and  her  money  by-and- 
by." 

William  set  out  in  the  morning,  intend- 
ing to  return  early  in  the  following  clay  ; 
but  it  was  the  evening  of  the  third  when 
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he  arrived.  The  time  had  appeared  very 
long,  under  the  double  loss  of  himself 
and  his  little  son,  and  the  affectionate 
family  crowded  around  him. 

"  Why  did  you  stay  a  second  night, 
my  love  ?" 

"  Miss  Leighton  herself  insisted  upon 
it ;  I  received  my  orders,  (which  were 
very  good  ones,)  from  her  steward, 
and  was  returning  to  the  village,  when 
she  saw  me  through  the  window,  and 
sent  for  me  to  her  library  to  give  them 
herself;  she  was  very  particular,  and  de- 
sired me  to  come  again  in  two  hours,  and 
she  then  was  more,  free,  invited  me  to 
dine,  and,  in  short,  treated  me  as  a  re- 
lation." 

"  How  delighted  she  will  be  to  see  our 
dear  child. " 

"  I  don't  know  that,  Betsey  ;  Miss 
Leighton  has  been  very  kind  to  me,  but 
she's  a  very  high  woman,  and  vastly  learned 
and  clever,  and  such  people  seldom  love 
children.     She  never  seemed  to  hear  me, 
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if  I  put  in  a  word  about  either  him  -or 
you." 

Numerous  questions  continued  to  be 
put,  and  the  family  learned  that  "  Miss 
Leighton  was  a  portly  lady  about  thirty- 
five,  that  she  was  very  fond  of  good 
eating,  and  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  a  place  she  called  her  study,  which 
joined  to  the  library,  where  she  had  an 
electric  machine,  pictures  of  dried  but- 
terflies, skeletons  of  birds  and  fishes,  and 
bottles  enow  to  furnish  an  apothecary's 
shop  ;"  as  Betsey  had  read  a  good  deal, 
and  was  aware  some  ladies  were  ad- 
dicted to  these  pursuits,  this  account 
did  not  surprise  her,  for  she  had  too 
much  respect  for  knowledge  to  condemn 
the  pursuit  of  it  in  any  branch  ;  had  her 
gentle  nature  known  that  the  lady's 
studies  extended  to  practising  on  animal 
life,  she  would  have  expressed  not  only 
surprise,  but  abhorrence. 

Miss  Leighton  was  an  unhappy  ex- 
ample    of   perverted    talent,    unbridled 
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passion,  idle  activity,  and  sensual  in- 
dulgence ;  losing  the  salutary  restraint 
of  paternal  care  early  in  life,  she  became 
the  mistress  of  her  brother's  establish- 
ment, and  eventually  the  arbitress  of  his 
actions,  at  a  period  when  it  would  have 
been  better  if  she  had  been  herself  sub- 
jected to  the  trammels  of  authority.  This 
brother  was  about  seven  years  older  than 
her ;  of  course  he  was  yet  a  very  young 
man,  but  be  had  injured  his  constitution 
by  dissipation  already,  and  he  was  too 
much  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
table  to  recover  his  health,  and  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  divided  his  time  pretty 
equally  between  the  prescriptions  of  his 
physician  and  his  cook ;  guilty  of  few 
offences  against  any  person  but  himself, 
and  seldom  stepping  out  of  this  low  and 
debasing  routine,  to  exhibit  the  virtues 
or  perform  the  duties  of  a  country  gentle- 
man, "  the  last  descendant  of  a  generous 
race." 

Miss  Leighton  loved  power  j  she  hu- 

VOL.  IV.  l 
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moured  her  brother  that  she  might  en- 
joy it,  and  studied  his  appetites  and 
complaints,  till  she  became  an  epicure, 
and  in  her  own  opinion,  a  prodigy  of 
medical  knowledge ;  little  visited  by  her 
own  sex,  for  which  the  Hall  had  few 
attractions,  she  affected  to  despise  them, 
and  in  neglecting  the  little  arts  of  dress 
and  the  agremens  common  to  her  age 
and  station,  appeared  to  soar  beyond  the 
passion  most  commonly  submitted  to 
in  early  life ;  and  I  never  heard  of  a 
single  lover  presenting  himself  at  the 
Hall,  although  every  year  increased  the 
prospect  of  her  becoming  its  mistress, 
and  it  was  allowed  by  all  who  visited 
there,  that,  she  could  be  very  agreeable 
"  when  she  pleased." 

In  her  thirty-seventh  year,  the 
pampered  invalid,  her  brother,  died, 
and  she  became  undisputed  possessor  of 
considerable  accumulations  made  under 
her  own  management,  which  she  pro- 
fessed an  intention    of  applying  to  the 
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embellishment  of  her  grounds  and  the 
improvement  of  appearances,  which  the 
long  sickness  of  her  brother  had  occa- 
sioned to  fall  into  decay,  but  it  was  not, 
therefore,  imagined,  that  she  would  go 
into  the  world,  or  change  her  situation. 
For  marriage  she  had  long  expressed  the 
utmost  contempt,  and  little  less  for  the 
common  occupations  of  life ;  but  she 
professed  an  intention  of  forming  an 
acquaintance  with  scientific  men ;  she 
enlarged  her  literary  and  philosophic  ap- 
paratus, she  visited  and  relieved  the  sick 
in  her  village,  and  she  turned  her  dress- 
ing-room into  a  laboratory,  where  crea- 
tures of  every  description  were  to  be 
killed  or  made  alive. 

To  extend  her  powers,  a  new  coach 
was  to  be  ordered  of  a  novel  con- 
struction ;  for  this  purpose,  as  we  have 
seen,  did  the  only  descendant  of  her  line 
present  himself  j  but  she  did  not  know 
who  he  was  when  she  first  saw  him  con- 
versing with  her  steward,  and  it  is 
l  2 
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certain  that  she  then  conceived  for  him, 
much  of  that  passion  which  his  recog- 
nized relationship  enabled  her  soon  to 
shower  on  him,  as  she  believed,  in  un- 
blamed  profusion,  but,  alas  !  "  many  eyes 
were  upon  her." 

From  the  time  of  Ranmore's  first  in- 
troduction, not  a  single  week  passed,  in 
which  his  presence  was  not  entreated  or 
demanded  at  Leighton  Hall ;  where  no 
means    were     left    unemployed,    which 
luxury'  could    devise    to    fascinate    his 
senses,  excite  his  ambition,  or  stimulate 
his  avarice.     The  little  family  at  Green 
Lees  saw,    with   astonishment,   the  late 
constant   husband   and   affectionate   son 
either  torn   entirely  from  them,    or  re- 
turning with  a  proud  and  discontented 
air,   merely  to   exhibit  himself  and  his 
newly  purchased  horse,  complain  of  his 
dinner  and  start  off  again,  without  af- 
fecting any  cause  ;  or,  to  hear  him  with 
hurried  accents  and  an  air  of  guilty  con- 
fusion, lament   that   he  could   not  stay 
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really,  "  though  no  one  knew  how 
much  he  wished  to  do  it,  but  the  truth 
was,  that  Miss  would  have  her  own  way, 
and  she  was  so  generous,  and  had  so 
much  in  her  power,  it  would  be  madness 
to  quarrel  with  her,  and,  in  fact,  it  would 
be  the  height  of  ingratitude  in  him." 

When  William  said  such  things  as 
these,  he  would  offer  from  his  well- 
stocked  pocket-book,  bills  to  poor  Betsey, 
from  which  she  would  turn  with  averted 
eyes  full  of  tears,  and  say,  "  she  wanted 
no  money ;"  but  she  durst  not  add, 
"  that  she  did  want  the  husband,  now  so 
cruelly  and  ungratefully  deserting  her," 
for  wealth  he  did  not  need,  and  grandeur 
he  could  only  hold  in  league  with  infamy. 
—  Alas !  William,  once  so  tender  and 
good-tempered,  was  now  rendered  so 
irritable  by  pride  and  conscious  wicked- 
ness, that  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  his 
wife  to  speak  to  him  without  giving 
offence  ;  and  his  manners  to  her  were  so 
tyrannical,  that  the  father  was  also  held 
L  3 
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in  awe,  lest  he  should  bring  down  re- 
proaches on  her  head  j  the  mother's 
complaints  were  increased  by  grief  for 
her  daughter;  all  was  sorrow,  anxiety, 
and  desolation. 

When  these  circumstances  had  con- 
tinued, with  little  variation,  nearly  a 
twelvemonth,  the  poor  old  man,  unequal 
to  attending  business,  determined  to  dis- 
pose of  it ;  and  having  done  so  on  good 
terms,  requested  his  son-in-law,  "  at  least 
to  come  over  and  sign  the  necessary  do- 
cuments." This  request  was  immedi- 
ately complied  with,  and  the  manners  of 
William  were  at  this  time  more  respect- 
ful than  they  had  lately  been  towards  the 
generous  man  to  whom  he  wras  so  deeply 
indebted,  and  it  was  observed  by  those 
concerned  in  the  transaction,  "  that 
notwithstanding  appearances  had  been 
against  him  of  late,  they  trusted  he  would 
yet  return  to  his  duty." 

The  old  man  hoped  so  too,  and  having 
gone  circumstantially  through  all  the  de- 
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tails  of  the  business,  he  bent  his  way 
slowly  home ;  the  flying  steps  of  Wil- 
liam's hunter  were  seen  to  leave  his  house, 
followed  by  those  of  his  groom,  ere  he 
approached  it;  "  he  must  have  been  there 
about  half  an  hour  jM  even  that  was  now 
become  a  favour. 

Poor  Betsey  met  her  father  at  the 
garden-gate,  and,  to  his  satisfaction,  she 
was  not  in  tears  ;  she  said  that  William 
had  been  very  kind,  he  had  apologized 
for  staying  so  short  a  time,  by  saying, 
that  he  was  engaged  to  accompany  Miss 
Leighton  to  London  in  the  morning  on 
business  of  importance  ,  in  fact,  it  was 
to  make  her  will,  which  when  once  done, 
he  said,  would  set  him  at  liberty,  and 
enable  him  to  come  back. 

"  God  grant  it  may,"  said  the  old 
man,  with  a  sense  of  comfortable  expect- 
ation long  lost  to  him. 

"  He  was  very  attentive,  too,  to  my 
mother,"  added  the  still  doating  wife ; 
"  he  seemed  quite  hurt  to  find  her  so 
l  4 
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very  weak  ;  he  enquired  much  after  the 
child,  and  brought  me  a  little  bottle  for 
my  head-ache,  which  he  seems  certain 
will  cure  me." 

They  entered  the  house,  where  sur- 
mises of  a  different  nature  from  the  fond 
hopes  of  the  injured  wife,  were  passing; 
the  groom  had  told  the  maid,  "  that  it 
was  high  time  his  lady  went  somewhere ; 
she  knew  her  own  reasons  for  going  to 
London,  such  hot  weather  as  this;  indeed 
they  might  be  seen  to  his  mind  plain 
enough." 

The  unhappy  mother  learnt  this  news ; 
it  was  a  painful  secret,  and  the  next  day, 
though  the  weather  was  indeed  hot,  she 
pressed  her  daughter  to  take  a  walk  ; 
Betsey  complied,  saying  she  would  go 
into  the  town,  and  purchase  a  little  cin- 
namon-water, in  which  she  was  to  take 
the  drops  given  her  by  her  husband. 

On  her  return  she  was  fatigued,  and 
after    dinner    complained    of  hcad-ach, 
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but  said,  in  a  cheerful  tone,  "  she  had  a 
panacea  for  that." 

"  You  had  better  lie  down,  my  love," 
said  the  mother,  still  fearful  that  her  se- 
cret should  be  discovered. 

Mrs.  Ranmore  retired,  saying  "  she 
would  lie  down  till  tea-time,  when  Sally 
must  call  her  ;"  and  observed,  with  her 
wonted  attention  to  the  invalid,  "  I  hope, 
Sally,  you  will  not  leave  my  mother  for 
a  moment." 

The  house  of  Green  Lees  had  for- 
merly  been  a  large,  low  manor-house, 
such  as  are  generally  converted  now  into 
farm-houses,  and  granaries  attached. 
Mr.  Millet  had  rendered  the  better  part 
of  this  a  neat  house  in  the  cottage  style. 
The  other  end  was  used  only  as  a  brew- 
house,  and  a  place  for  garden-tools,  and 
seldom  entered ;  but  as  there  were  two 
pleasant  chambers  over  them,  from  the 
time  Mrs.  Ranmore  became  a  mother, 
she  had  fitted  them  up  for  her  own  use, 
in  order  to  prevent  her  parents  from 
l  5 
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being  disturbed  by  the  child.  Of  late,  it 
had  been  the  consolation  of  this  unhappy 
woman  to  know  the  sorrows  of  her  break- 
ing heart  could  be  poured  out  unwitness- 
ed in  the  solitude  of  her  chamber,  and 
her  ardent  prayers  ascend  for  the  restor- 
ation of  her  husband,  to  Him  who  seeth 
in  secret. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  the 
maid-servant,  who  was  engaged  in  house- 
hold duties,  heard,  twice,  a  sound  re- 
sembling a  suppressed  groan,  and  not 
doubting  but  it  was  that  of  a  pet  lamb, 
which  was  a  great  favourite  with  her 
young  mistress,  she  sought  for  it  in  every 
part  of  the  house  and  garden,  but  not 
finding  it,  entered  Mrs.  Millet's  room  to 
mention  the  circumstance,  and  ask 
"  what  she  should  do." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  the  old  lady, 
"  but  I  cannot  see  what  more  you  can 
do,  child.  My  daughter  must  not  be 
disturbed  till    her  father    returns.      As 
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soon  as  your  master  comes  we  will  have 
tea,  but  not  till  then." 

Mr.  Millet  was  in  the  fields,  and  the 
day  being  very  sultry,  he  was  slow  in 
his  motions.  He  returned  about  seven, 
and,  to  the  maid's  surprise,  the  favourite 
animal  was  with  him. 

Tea  was  brought.  Sally  was  dispatch- 
ed to  call  Mrs.  Ranmore,  (provided  she 
was  awake.)  The  servant,  entering  the 
room,  and  perceiving  her  still  lying  down, 
went  close  to  the  head  of  the  bed.  The 
terrified  girl  beheld  the  ghastly  and  dis- 
torted countenance  of  a  corpse  —  of  one 
that  had  expired  in  agony. 

Nearly  deprived  of  her  senses  by  the 
shock,  she  neither  screamed  nor  rang 
for  some  moments,  but  when  she  regain- 
ed the  power  of  utterance,  her  cries 
brought  her  fellow-servant,  (who  imme- 
diately observed,  that  the  sounds  she  had 
first  heard  came  in  that  direction,)  and 
her  master  to  her  assistance. 

The  old  man  beheld  his  only  child  — 
l  6 
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he  clasped  her  in  his  arms  —  she  was 
cold  —  life  had  been  long  departed,  and 
death  had  set  his  seal  upon  his  prey 
already  :  —  the  father's  hands  relaxed  — 
he  sunk  upon  the  floor,  and  in  the  ashy 
paleness  of  his  face,  and  the  fixed  glare 
of  his  senseless  eyes,  the  terrified  ser- 
vants believed  that  their  master  was  also 
dying. 

Happily  the  man  whose  duty  it  was  to 
take  charge  of  their  little  farm  entered 
about  this  time,  and,  distressed  as  he  was, 
yet  saw  in  this  scene  of  horror  which 
were  the  living  and  which  the  dead ;  he 
raised  his  master,  and  exhorted  the  maids 
to  attend  to  their  old  mistress,  who  was, 
on  his  entrance,  laid  in  a  swoon  across 
the  passage,  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  reach 
the  fatal  chamber  ;  he  then  mounted  the 
horse,  and  rode  for  medical  help,  send- 
ing from  the  first  house  he  reached  (which 
was  that  of  a  labouring  man)  his  wife  and 
child  to  assist  the  distressed  family. 

When   the    medical  gentleman  (who 
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was  a  friend  of  the  family)  arrived,  the 
distressing  scene  before  him  was  almost 
overwhelming  even  to  him.  The  old 
man  was  under  the  influence  of  apoplexy, 
his  wife  was  evidently  struck  with  death. 
A  physician  was  sent  for,  and  all  possi- 
ble help  administered,  whilst  the  rapid 
progress  of  decay,  in  the  body  of  her 
who  was  really  departed,  owing  to  the 
heat  of  the  weather,  and  the  suddenness 
of  her  death,  called  not  less  imperiously 
for  the  cares  of  an  undertaker ;  and  se- 
veral friendly  acquaintances  had  arrived. 
On  the  following  morning  her  funeral 
was  hastily  arranged,  and  her  coffin  closed 
as  speedily  as  possible. 

"  And  no  enquiries  made  ?"  exclaimed 
I.— 

"  None,  as  it  now  appears,"  replied 
Mr,  Harrison  ;  and  the  circumstance  is 
easily  accounted  for.  Mrs.  Ranmore  had 
long  been  very  poorly,  though  she  had 
no  specific  complaint,  and  shunned  all  ob- 
servation.    Many  had  prophesied,  "that 
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her  husband's  desertion  would  be  the 
death  of  her,"  and  it  was  generally  con- 
cluded that  his  resignation  of  the  busi- 
ness, his  profession  of  setting  out  to 
London  the  very  next  day  with  Miss 
Leighton,  by  indicating  an  intention  of 
breaking  off  all  pretensions  of  decency, 
all  ties  of  attachment,  had  completely 
overwhelmed  her,  and  what  they  called, 
"  rent  her  very  heart-strings." 

At  home  there  was  no  one  capable  of 
explanation,  for  Sally  was  scarcely  an 
hour  free  from  violent  hysterics  for  several 
weeks.  Mrs.  Millet,  after  five  days  of 
intense  but  silent  sorrow,  followed  her 
daughter  to  the  grave,  and  a  second  fit 
had  deprived  her  husband  nearly  of  the 
use  of  limbs  and  speech,  and  (happily 
for  himself)  of  memory  and  intellect. 

Some  friend  of  the  family  had  dis- 
patched a  messenger  to  Leighton  Hall, 
when  it  was  found  that  the  lady  of  the 
mansion  and  her  relation,  as  he  was 
sneeringly  called  by  the  domestics,  had 
18 
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indeed  set  out  together  for  London  on 
the  day  when  his  poor  wife  expired  ;  a 
letter  was  dispatched  from  thence,  ac- 
quainting him  with  the  circumstance,  and 
urging  his  return  immediately. 

Whether  the  letter  was  delivered  as 
speedily  as  possible  on  its  arrival  in  town, 
I  know  not ;  or  whether  the  business 
which  had  really  occasioned  him  to  go 
thither  induced  him  to  a  short  delay,  but 
so  it  was,  that  he  actually  entered  the 
house  when  preparations  were  making 
for  the  funeral  of  Mrs.  Millet,  four  days 
after  her  decease. 

This  man  had  ever  loved  his  kind  mo- 
ther-in-law with  all  the  esteem  and  tender- 
ness with  which  he  could  have  regarded 
his  own  parent,  and  on  learning  the  event 
of  her  death,  and  seeing  the  sad  spec- 
tacle her  husband  exhibited,  he  appeared 
overwhelmed  with  affliction,  and  for  some 
time  wept  bitterly ;  he  gazed  long  and 
mournfully  on  the  corpse,  and  declared 
his  determination  of  following  it  to  the 
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grave,  which  he  accordingly  did,  and 
the  strict  propriety  of  his  manners,  the 
deep  sorrow  with  which  his  heart  was 
penetrated,  was  striking  and  affecting  to 
all  who  witnessed  it ;  and  as  he  had  been 
a  general  favourite  before  his  late  errors, 
every  one  was  willing  to  hope,  that 
though  his  heart  was  touched  too  late  to 
save  his  family  in  one  sense,  it  was  not 
too  late  to  save  himself  in  another  of 
infinitely  more  importance. 

When  Mr.  Ranmore  returned  from  the 
funeral,  he  found  Sally  sitting  by  the 
bed-side  of  her  master,  and  he  now,  for 
the  first  time,  and  with  extreme  emotion, 
adverted  to  the  death  of  his  wife.  The 
young  woman,  with  all  the  simple  feel- 
ing which  her  own  great  shock  and  con- 
sequent suffering  inspired,  detailed  all 
she  had  witnessed,  which  included  the 
facts  I  have  stated,  with  the  addition, 
"  that  there  was  no  doubt  but  her  young 
mistress  had  taken  the  contents  of  a  lit- 
tle bottle  in  some   cinnamon  water,   as 
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the  cup  in  which  it  had  been  poured 
stood  by  the  bed  side,  nor  had  she  the 
least  doubt  but  it  had  been  the  death  of 
her,  in  fact,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
corpse,  though  there  were  people  who 
maintained  that  she  was  heart'b?*o7ce." 

Ranmore  endeavoured  to  say  u  Let 
them  say  so,  if  they  please,"  but  his  words 
were  nearly  inarticulate,  from  the  over- 
whelming emotion  under  which  he  suf- 
fered. Suddenly  springing  up,  he  ran 
down  stairs,  flew  into  the  stable,  and 
having  saddled  the  horse  (on  which  he 
had  this  time  rode  unattended)  himself^ 
mounted  it  and  gallopped  away  with  a 
celerity  that  mocked  pursuit,  but  not  in 
the  direction  which  led  to  Leighton  Hall. 

Three  days  afterwards  the  groom,  who 
had  formerly  followed  Ranmore,  came 
to  the  house  of  Mr.  Millet  to  enquire 
after  him.  He  said,  "  that  his  lady  had 
arrived  from  London  the  day  before,  not 
being  able  to  travel  fast ;  that  she  was 
very  uneasy  at  not  finding  her  cousin  at 
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home  ;  but  on  learning  that  a  second 
death  had  taken  place,  concluded  that 
he  had  been  obliged  to  remain  at  Green 
Lees,  and  had  sent  to  urge  his  return,  as 
she  was  really  too  ill  to  write." 

At  this  time  it  is  certain  that  Ran  more 
was  riding  about  the  country  in  all  di- 
rections, apparently  in  a  state  of  mind 
so  extremely  distressing,  that  his  only 
wish  was  to  fly  from  himself.  Various 
messages  were  received  at  Green  Lees  to 
enquire  after  him,  but  to  no  purpose  ; 
and  in  that  melancholy  house  the  poor 
master  still  exhibited  the  same  pitiable 
spectacle  of  mental  and  bodily  imbe- 
cility ;  although  at  the  suggestion  of  his 
neighbours,  his  little  grandson  had  been 
brought  from  school,  in  the  vain  endea- 
vour to  recal  his  recollection,  and  rouse 
his  faculties.  This  poor  child  was  strik- 
ingly like  its  mother,  and  rendered  still 
more  so  at  this  time,  from  the  pensive 
expression  of  its  artless  features,  and  the 
singular  sensibility  it  displayed,    which 
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was  never  more  strikingly  exhibited  than 
when  the  father  once  more  presented 
himself  at  the  bereaved  dwelling,  and 
the  child  hailed  him  with  tears  of  min- 
gled joy  and  sorrow. 

The  little  boy  was  going  to  bed  at  the 
moment  his  father  entered  the  house,  and 
had  got  his  night-cap  on.  Me  ran  to  put 
his  arm  round  his  papa's  neck  ;  but  the 
father,  starting  back,  as  stung  by  some 
terrible  recollection,  angrily  enquired, 
"  Why  he  was  taken  from  school  ?"  and 
then,  without  listening  to  the  reason,  or 
even  hearing  of  the  enquiries  that  had 
been  made  for  him,  he  darted  out  of  the 
house,  and  never  entered  it  again. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

It  is  probable  that  Ranmore  continued 
wandering  so  long  as  the  money  he  had 
about  him  supplied  his  necessities ;  for 
several  weeks  yet  elapsed  before  he  was 
seen  at  Leighton-hall,  during  the  whole 
of  which  Miss  Leighton  had  not  emerged 
from  her  dressing-room,  although  she 
had  not  any  medical  attendant,  and  her 
dinner  had  been  regularly  served.  But 
an  elderly  woman,  who  had  accompanied 
her  from  London  as  a  sick-nurse,  took 
her  departure  immediately  after  his  re- 
turn ;  and  from  that  time  dinner  was 
served  in  the  family  dining-room.  It 
was  remarked  by  the  attendants,  that  on 
this  occasion,  "  the  relation  looked  ex- 
ceedingly ill,  and  that  their  lady  was 
much  thinner.     Both  were  altered." 
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By  degrees  each  party  recovered  their 
looks  ;  but  there  was  evidently  an  alter- 
ation in  other  respects.     The  manners  of 
Ran  more   towards   Miss   Leighton    had 
been  those  formerly  of  a  conscious  infe- 
rior, whom  even  the  most  lavish  kindness 
could   not   deprive  of  the   recollection, 
that  he  was,  in  fact,  an  obscure  person, 
calculated,  perhaps,  by  nature  to  assume 
consequence  in  his  own  sphere,  as  well 
as  to  merit  affection,  but  far  below  her, 
alike  in  birth,  fortune,  and  education. 
These  manners  no  longer  obtained ;  he 
now  looked,  and   often  spoke,  as  if  he 
felt  himself  her  master,  and  when  to  this 
was  added  his  conduct  in  assuming  the 
direction  of  every  thing  within  and  with- 
out the  house,  the  supposition  appeared 
warranted  that  they  were  indeed  already 
married,  and  that  the  ceremony  had  taken 
place  during  those  three  days  in  London 
which  had  passed  after  Ranmore  was  in- 
formed that  the  death  of  his  wife  per- 
mitted such  union. 
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There  was  one  respectable  lady  in  the 
neighbourhood  who  had  been  the  friend 
of  Miss  Leighton's  mother,  was  attached 
to  her  from  infancy,  and  had  continued 
to  visit  her,  and,  as  well  as  she  was  able, 
to  apologize  for  her  conduct,  ever  since 
the  commencement  of  this  connection, 
by  ascribing  that  freedom  of  manners  to 
eccentricity,  which  others  ascribed  to 
guilty  passion.  To  this  lady  Miss  Leigh- 
ton  now  paid  great  attention,  and  through 
her  means  sometimes  held  converse  with 
the  gentry  in  the  neighbourhood,  whom 
she  condescended  to  propitiate,  by  the 
most  winning  manners  she  could  assume, 
in  the  undoubted  hope  that  when  her 
marriage  took  place  (for  notwithstanding 
surmises  she  was  not  yet  married')  these 
parties  would  visit  her,  and  all  the  past 
would  be  forgotten. 

In  the  mean  time  many  improvements 
took  place  in  her  house,  under  the  orders 
of  the  relation.  At  this  time  I  settled 
in  the  neighbouring  village,  and,  igno- 
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rant  of  all  these  circumstances,  was 
thankful  to  receive  an  early  summons  to 
the  Hall  in  a  medical  capacity,  and  a 
general  invitation  to  the  table,  but  I  well 
remember  my  surprize  at  the  following 
conversation  which  took  place  at  one  of 
my  earliest  visits. 

"  Pray,  doctor,"  said  Mr.  Ranmore, 
"  can  you  tell  me  what  will  kill  black 
clocks  ?"  # 

"  Yes,  sir,  oil  of  any  kind  will  do  it.'* 

"  Then  I  will  deluge  the  whole  house 
with  oil ;  I  would  go  Greenland  myself 
to  fetch  train  oil,  if  I  couid'nt  get  it 
otherwise,  for  so  good  a  purpose." 

"  I  am  not  certain,"  said  Miss  Leigh- 
ton,  "  that  I  shall  allow  such  an  universal 
destruction  among  my  industrious  little 
surgeons.  I  call  them  so,  Mr.  Harrison 
because  they  are  the  most  perfect  dis- 
secters  in  the  world  -y  it  has  been  my  cus- 
tom, whenever  I  want  the  anatomy  of  a 


*  The  common  name  for  black  beetles  in  this  district. 
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bird  or  fish,  to  lay  to  lay  it  upon  the 
hearth  of  the  kitchen,  or  my  own  study, 
(they  being  the  two  warmest  places  in  the 
house,)  and  I  never  fail  to  obtaim  from 
their  labours,  the  most  perfect  specimen 
imaginable,  uninjured  in  a  single  fibre." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  Madam,  but 
yet  the  evil  would  be  too  great  for  the 
good,  I  should  really  think,  for  they  are, 
unquestionably,  a  terrible  nuisance." 

"  Yes  1"  observed  he,  "  they  are  in- 
deed, and  I  will  be  rid  of  them,  if  the 
whole  house  comes  down  for  it ;  rather 
than  not  get  quit  of  them,  I  will  make  it  as 
good  a  skeleton  as  they  could  make  of  a 
black-bird." 

At  this  speech,  the  lady's  eyes  flashed 
fire,  yet  she  evidently  controuled  herself, 
but  the  expression  of  her  countenance 
appeared  to  me  to  alarm  the  speaker,  who 
as  a  good-natured  man,  was  sensible  he 
had  gone  too  far,  being  hurried  away  by 
the  subject ;  he  used  some  kind  of  apo- 
logy, and  I  was  glad  to  withdraw. 
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Soon  after  this,  poor  Mr.  Millet  died, 
and  on  this  occasion,  Ranmore  again, 
though  without  his  intention,  saw  his  lit- 
tle boy.  Amos  Brown,  a  man  who  had 
formerly  lived  with  Mr.  Millet,  but  had 
left  him  for  some  years,  and  been  found 
in  distress  by  Ranmore,  during  the  time 
he  was  riding  about  the  country,  had  of 
late  been  admitted  to  the  Hall  as  his  own 
personal  domestic,  and  by  his  advice, 
the  poor  child  was  sent  to  a  very  distant 
school,  and  his  name  never  mentioned. 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  was  an 
act  of  real  kindness  towards  the  boy  at  the 
time  it  took  place,  but  it  proved  inimical 
to  his  well-being  afterwards,  for  as  it  was 
really  the  great  object  of  his  father's  life 
to  forget,  in  time  he  appears  to  have  ac- 
complished his  purpose,  and  either  to 
have  forgotten  the  boy,  or  remembered 
him  for  no  worthy  or  salutary  purpose. 

Mr.  Millet  left  a  will  which  had  been 
made  several  years,  for,  unhappily,  the 
alteration  he  had  fully  intended  to  make 
when   his   affairs   should    be   settled,  it 

VOL.  IV.  M 
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became  impossible  for  him  to  dictate. 
This  testament  gave  his  property  to  his 
daughter  and  her  children,  under  the 
guardianship  of  his  son-in-law,  who  was 
appointed  his  sole  executor. 

Thus  about  nine  thousand  pounds  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Ranmore,  the  earn- 
ings of  a  long  life  of  industry,  but  it 
was  claimed  and  disposed  of  entirely 
through  the  hands  of  his  attorney,  and 
the  very  name  of  the  place  whence  it 
came,  and  where  he  had  spent  so  many 
happy  years,  seemed  banished  from  his 
mind.  It  was  expected,  that  with  other 
memorials  of  the  past,  his  name  also 
would  be  obliterated,  and  it  began 
to  be  whispered  that  he  was  about  to 
assume  the  name  and  arms  of  Leighton, 
preparatory  to  his  marriage  with  the 
heiress,  a  circumstance  which  was  cer- 
tainly every  way  prudent  and  proper. 

The  winter  of  this  year  had  been  mild, 
but  the  following  spring  was  backward, 
and  a  great  fall  of  snow  took  place  in 
March,  particularly   during  one   night, 
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when  Mr.  Ranmore  came  down  stairs  in 
the  morning,  the  old  gardener  repre- 
sented to  him,  "  that  there  was  a  neces- 
sity for  sending  some  persons  upon  the 
roof  of  the  house  to  throw  down  the 
snow,  otherwise,  the  sudden  thaw  likely 
to  take  place  at  so  advanced  a  season, 
would  fill  the  pipes  to  overflowing,  and 
damage  the  roof." 

Ranmore,  ever  active,  gave  the  neces- 
sary orders,  and  several  men  had  already 
mounted,  when  Miss  Leighton  enquired 
why  the  ladders  were  placed  against  the 
house ;  on  learning  the  cause,  she  com- 
manded them  instantly  to  desist,  declared 
"  that  all  precaution  of  that  kind  was 
wholly  unnecessary,  and  had  not  been 
used  these  ten  years." 

"  Because,  Madam,  it  is  more  than  ten 
years  since  we  had  such  a  snow,"  said 
the  man. 

To  cut  short  all  dispute,  Ranmore, 
with  his  usual  activity,  mounted  on  the 
top,  and  perceiving  that  all  which  was 
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necessary  would  soon  be  done,  deter- 
mined to  wait  till  it  was  finished,  rather 
than  encounter  the  storm  which  awaited 
him  below  -,  one  part  of  the  roof  was 
lead,  and  was  wont  to  be  ascended  from 
the  house,  but  the  trap-door  by  which  it 
was  reached  had  been  for  some  time  out 
of  order,  Ranmore  stepped  onward  to  this 
place,  observing,  "  that  he  would  have 
the  door  set  to  rights,  and  the  boxes  re- 
moved, which  obstructed  the  way  to  it 
from  within,  for  there  was  a  fine  pros- 
pect from  that  place." 

"  Lord  a  mercy  !  here's  a  foul  thing 
here  thof,"  said  the  man,  in  the  dialect 
of  the  county,  as  he  took  up  a  shovel- full 
of  the  light  snow. 

Ranmore  followed  the  direction  of  the 
man's  eyes,  and  beheld,  with  horror,  a 
small  human  skeleton,  and  the  words, 
<c  Oh  God !  this  is  bone  of  my  bone," 
broke  unawares  from  his  lips. 

The  other  two  men  on  the  roof  has- 
tened to  the  place,  and  as  the  thing  ad- 
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mitted  of  no  doubt  as  to  its  appearance, 
Ranmore  struggled  to  overcome  the  hor- 
ror he  had  exhibited,  and  began  to  ac- 
count for  its  existence,  by  referring  to 
servants  who  formerly  lived  there,  and 
spoke  of  the  bones  as  having  lain  there 
many  years.  The  gardener  knew  this  was 
impossible,  for  within  eighteen  months 
he  had  been  up  himself.  I  was  sent  for  to 
examine  the  skeleton,  and  though  I  could 
not  speak  to  the  time  of  its  exposure,  I 
certainly  was  unable  to  say  that  the  bones 
were  old*  Miss  Leighton  with  all  her 
affected  knowledge  on  such  subjects, 
would  not  pass  any  judgment,  or  even 
look  at  it,  but  she  gave  a  very  succinct 
account  of  the  suspicions  she  had  enter- 
tained of  a  young  woman,  who  had  since 
then  married  a  soldier,  and  accompanied 
him  to  the  West  Indies.  The  skeleton 
was  interred  in  a  corner  of  the  church- 
yard, and  all  but  Mr.  Ranmore  soon  ap- 
peared to  forget  that  ever  it  had  been 
seen. 
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Quarrels  after  this  time  ran  higher  than 
ever  between  the  a'ffianced  pair,  and  in 
these  quarrels  words  would  pass  indica- 
tive of  threats,  which  proved  an  ac- 
quaintance with  secrets  of  an  extraor- 
dinary nature  ;  and  each  by  turn  seemed 
to  have  the  power  of  cowing  the  spirit, 
or  alarming  the  fears  of  the  other ;  but 
this  power  was  evidently  held  most  ef- 
fectually in  the  hands  of  the  man,  who 
was  naturally  by  much  the  most  amiable, 
and  therefore  least  inclined  to  push  mat- 
ters to  violence.  As  the  end  of  his 
year's  widowhood  approached,  these  quar- 
rels were  observed  to  increase  consider- 
ably, and  from  the  words  occasionally 
caught  by  the  domestics,  it  was  believed 
that  Ranmore  refused  to  fulfil  his  pro- 
mise of  marriage,  a  circumstance  the 
more  likely  to  happen,  because  he  was 
now  in  possession  of  an  independent 
fortune  ;  he  was  in  the  very  prime  of 
his  life,  and  fully  aware  of  his  personal 
merits  j  and  Miss  Leighton  was  become 
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of  late  unwieldy  in  her  person,  bloated 
and  disgusting  in  her  features  and  ha- 
bits, and  so  terrible  in  her  temper,  that 
scarcely  any  female  could  be  found  wil- 
ling to  endure  her  tyranny. 

One  morning  soon  after  the  period  al- 
luded to  had  passed,  one  of  the  usual 
altercations  had  taken  place  at  the  break- 
fast table ;  and  in  reply  to  something 
the  lady  had  urged,  with  a  vehemence 
that  rendered  her  language  indistinct, 
he  was  heard  to  say : 

"  Never !  you  bloated  black-clock, 
never  —  I  will  die  first"  — 

No  reply  was  heard,  but  it  is  pre- 
sumed the  lady's  expression  of  counte- 
nance3  or  the  sense  that  he  had  offended 
beyond  forgiveness,  altogether  induced 
Ranmore  in  another  moment  to  change 
his  tone,  and  indeed  to  quit  the  house, 
giving  her  thereby  an  unfortunate  leisure 
to  contemplate  her  own  figure,  which 
as  she  happened  to  be  drest  in  black  silk, 
which  was  her  favourite  wear,  he  had  un* 
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luckily  compared,  but  too  justly,  with 
the  hideous  creature,  which  had  also  a 
quality  she  could  ill  bear  to  reflect  on 
since  the  affair  of  the  infant's  skeleton. 

Ranmore  did  not  return  home  till  din- 
ner time ;  he  had  called  upon  me,  and 
pressed  me  to  dine  at  the  Hall,  but  I  was 
preparing  for  a  journey  to  Manchester, 
where  I  had  heard  of  a  practise  that 
I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  pur- 
chased ?  and  as  time  was  precious, 
had  decided  on  travelling  in  the  night ; 
he  observed  that,  "  he  wished  to  go  some- 
where himself,  he  would  set  out  on 
the  morrow,  but  he  was  not  certain 
whither." 

Miss  Leigthon  met  him  with  recovered 
temper,  but  it  was  remarked  that  he  re- 
fused  every  dish  which  she  offered  him, 
and  eat  only  a  slice  of  boiled  beef,  and 
on  taking  wine,  he  ordered  the  butler  to 
bring  him  a  bottle  of  Maderia  from  the 
cellar,  saying,  "  he  would  drink  it  out  of 
the  bottle." 

After  dinner  they  became  more  soci- 
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able  :  Ranmore  mentioned  his  intention 
of  going  for  a  short  trip  to  Matlock ;  that 
he  should  set  out  at  a  very  early  hour, 
attended  by  Amos  Brown,  as  he  intend- 
ed to  breakfast  at  the  end  of  his  first 
stage  ;  to  all  of  which  Miss  Leigh  ton  gave 
her  approval. 

It  was  the  custom  of  this  lady  to  have 
a  cup  of  chocolate  taken  to  her  bed  every 
morning  at  a  very  early  hour,  after  tak- 
ing which  she  generally  laid  for  a  couple 
of  hours. 

Whilst  Ranmore  was  dressing,  her 
maid  tapped  at  his  door,  and  on  his  open- 
ing it,  presented  him  with  a  small  basin," 
saying,  "  her  mistress  had  sent  him  her 
chocolate,  and  begged  he  would  not  go 
out  of  the  house  without  taking  it." 

"  She  is  very  good,"  said  Ranmore, 
and  observing  that  the  smell  was  grate- 
ful, applied  his  lips  to  it,  but  in  another 
moment  set  it  down,  saying,  "  Chocolate 
is  a  lady's  liquor,  Miss  should  take  this 
herself." 
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The  maid    departed.     She   was  well 
aware,  as  were  all  the  rest  of  the  servants, 
that  there  was  a  narrow  passage  which  led 
from  Ranmore's  room  to  that  of  her  lady, 
without  crossing  the  main  stair  case  in 
which  she   stood,    and  on  hearing  him 
enter  this  passage,  and  proceed  to  Miss 
Leighton's  room,    as  she  concluded,  to 
bid  her  adieu,  she  quickened  her  steps 
down  stairs,  and  proceeded  to  her  own 
room  in  a  distant  part  of  the  house  ;  soon 
afterwards  she  perceived  Ranmore  and 
his  servant  set  out,  and  observed  inter- 
nally,   "  that   the   former   looked    very 
pale,  he  had  better  have  taken  the  cho- 
colate." 

In  a  short  time  afterwards,  she  was 
told  that  her  mistress*  bell  had  rung, 
but  as  the  sound  was  not  repeated,  and 
she  knew  by  experience,  that  to  enter 
without  due  summons  would  be  an  un- 
pardonable crime,  she  delayed  to  go  for 
a  long  time  ;  at  length  she  heard  a  faint 
tinkle,  and  still  uncertain,  she  proceeded 
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on  tiptoe  to  the  chamber,  but  ere  she 
entered  it,  became  sensible  that  her  pre- 
sence was  required. 

Miss  Leighton  was  evidently  extremely 
ill,  afflicted  with  violent  retchings,  and 
terrible  pains  ;  she  was  unable  to  speak, 
but  seemed  sensible,  and  pointed  towards 
a  medicine  chest  at  the  further  end  of 
the   room  ;     the    maid    summoned   the 
house-keeper,    who    instantly    sent    for 
medical  help  :  but  as  that  was  now  far 
distant,  and  they  had  naturally  both  a 
great  opinion  of  the  skill  of  their  lady, 
they  endeavoured  to  take  from  her  re- 
pository those  medicines  which,  as  well 
as  she  was  able,  she  pointed  out  to  them. 
In   her    agony,    she   appeared -ready  to 
swallow  any  thing,   every  thing  within 
her  reach  ;  and  in  their  eagerness  to  ad- 
minister help,  their  ignorance,  and  their 
terror,  many  things  proper  and  improper 
were  given.     The  agonies  of  the  dying 
wretch  increased,  and  the  pains  of  the 
mind  were  added  to  those  of  the  body  j 
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extreme  terror  distorted  her  countenance, 
and  a  demoniacal  phrenzy  dwelt  in  her 
eyes  ;  she  made  perpetual  efforts  to  speak, 
but  no  articulate  sounds  escaped  her 
lips,  and  although  she  lived  in  these 
terrible  agonies  nearly  two  hours,  and 
her  attendants  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  three  medical  gentlemen  arrive 
before  she  had  actually  breathed  her 
last,  they  were  neither  able  to  give  her 
relief,  nor  learn  the  actual  seat  of  those 
terrible  pains,  which  convulsed  her  frame 
and  paralysed  her  speech. 

The  death  of  Miss  Leigh  ton  was  im- 
puted to  indigestion,  for,  on  recollection, 
both  the  maid  and  footman  declared 
"  that  she  had  eaten  a  considerable 
quantity  of  cold  salmon  and  cucumbers 
the  night  before,  both  of  which  dis- 
agreed with  her  ;  her  general  habits  were 
such  as  to  produce  expectations  of  this 
nature,  and  it  appeared  that  she  kept 
her  medicine  chest  in  her  room,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  obviating  the  evils 
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arising  from  repletion ;  that,  from  her 
own  account,  she  seldom  slept  till  after 
she  had  taken  her  chocolate,  which  gene- 
rally composed  her,  but  on  this  morning 
she  had  just  taken  it  within  the  curtains, 
and  then  sent  it  away  to  Mr.  Ranmore 
untasted." 

Such  was  the  deposition  of  her  maid, 
and  it  did  not  occur  to  her  till  after  the 
funeral,  when  the  chocolate  cup  was 
found  in  the  room,  that  it  had  been  by 
the  bed-side  of  her  mistress  at  the  time 
she  entered,  and  had,  indeed,  been  the 
vehicle  of  those  medicines  she  had  given 
her  ;  medicines,  which  the  physicians 
who  attended,  considered  as  having  de- 
cidedly hastened  the  end  of  her  they 
were  intended  to  relieve,  an  opinion  with 
which  I  cannot  by  any  means  agree. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

When  Mr.  Ranmore  was  overtaken  by 
the  person  who  carried  this  awful  and  im- 
portant information,  which  was  at  the 
end  of  the  second  stage,  Amos  Brown 
informed  him  that  his  master  was  too  ill 
to  see  him  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  kept 
his  room  for  a  fortnight,  and,  on  the 
reading  of  the  will,  appeared  only  by 
his  attorney.  In  this  document,  which 
was  dated  from  that  period  in  London 
already  alluded  to,  Ranmore  was  spoken 
of  as  the  legal  heir  of  all  her  property, 
and  the  one  to  whom  she  also  bequeathed 
it,  nor  was  any  form  omitted  by  which 
he  could  be  recognized  as  the  full  and 
undisputed  possessor. 

Of  these  noble  possessions  he  did  not 
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now  seem  in  any  hurry  to  proclaim  him- 
self the  lord.  The  funeral  was  con- 
ducted according  to  the  custom  of  the 
family ;  the  servants  were  dismissed,  for 
the  most  part,  with  handsome  gratuities, 
and  those  who  remained  understood  that 
their  master  was  still  far  from  well,  and 
intended  to  spend  some  time  at  a  distant 
watering  place. 

It  was  nearly  two  years  before  Mr. 
Ranmore  returned,  when  he  was  accom- 
panied by  a  pretty  young  woman  whom 
he  had  met  with  at  Clifton,  and  was  un- 
derstood to  be  the  orphan  daughter  of 
an  officer  without  fortune,  but  accom- 
plished and  virtuous.  It  was  evident 
that  he  doated  on  this  wife  to  excess,  and 
it  always  struck  me,  that  however  highly 
he  might  have  esteemed  the  excellent 
woman  he  had  first  married,  that  this 
was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  been  pas- 
sionately attached  to  any  one  ;  however 
this  might  be,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  he 
appeared  amiable  in  his  attachment,  and 
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extended  his  prosperity  as  far  as  he  could 
to  the  benefit  of  those  around  him ;  in 
fact,    had   any   other  man  done  half  as 
much,  he  would  have  had  "  golden  opi- 
nions from  all  sorts  of  men."    But,  alas  ! 
a  ban  was  upon  him  ;  neither  his  pack 
of  hounds,  though  the  best  in  the  coun- 
try, nor  his  stud,  the  envy   of  it ;    his 
agricultural  improvements,  though  judi- 
cious ;  his  charities,  though  extensive  ; 
the  employment  he  gave  to  the  poor,  nor 
the  courtesy  he  showed  to  the  rich,  ever 
placed  him  for  one  moment  in  the  same 
degree  of  respectability  which  he  held  as 
the  partner  of  old  Millet,  the  deserving 
young  man  to  whom  he  had  given  his 
valuable  daughter. 

When  Mrs.  Ranmore  gave  him  a  son, 
his  pride  and  delight  knew  no  bounds, 
and,  by  a  most  reprehensible  act  of  in- 
justice, he  called  this  child  by  his  name, 
and  declared  him  his  heir,  as  if  to  banish 
for  ever  that  son  whose  fault  could  be 
only  the  power  of  recalling  painful  re- 
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collections,  and  to  such  a  degree  of  folly 
and  wickedness  did  his  horror  of  revert- 
ing to  past  transactions  arise,  that  he  for- 
bade the  name  of  his  eldest  son,  his  first 
wife,  or  even  their  late  abode,  to  be  men- 
tioned in  his  presence ;  and  when  his 
little  girl  was  born,  forbade  her  name 
being  that  of  her  mother,  because  it 
was  also  that  of  Miss  Millet ;  of  course 
it  was  difficult  even  for  his  favorite  Amos 
Browne  to  procure  the  money  necessary 
for  the  bare  maintenance  of  the  now 
completely  exiled  boy. 

When  Ranmore  had  improved  his 
house  and  estate  to  the  uttermost,  and 
he  could  no  longer  render  himself  per- 
petually busy  out  of  doors,  and  had  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  allure  his  higher 
neighbours  to  his  house,  there  were  times 
when  he  was  evidently  melancholy,  in 
despite  of  great  natural  buoyancy  of 
spirits,  and  his  still  doating  fondness  of 
his  wife  and  lovely  children.  Times,  too, 
when  he  seemed  subject  to  superstitious 
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terrors,  and  the  clapping  of  a  door,  or 
the  whistling  of  the  wind,  seemed  to 
recal  forms  so  vividly  to  his  mind,  that 
even  from  the  action  of  his  eye,  or  the 
movement  of  his  muscles,  you  would  al- 
most believe  they  really  stood  before  him, 
and  the  rustle  of  silk  (in  which  Miss 
Leigh  ton  was  always  dressed)  became  so 
disagreeable  to  him,  that  his  young  and 
pliant  wife  entirely  refrained  from  wear- 
ing it. 

This  mental  disease,  if  I  may  so  term 
it,  had  not,  however,  attained  any  great 
height,  nor  adopted  any  determinate 
form,  when,  by  a  chain  of  circumstances 
it  is  unnecessary  to  explain  at  present, 
his  eldest  son  suddenly  appeared  before 
him.  The  shock  completely  overset  his 
reason  for  a  time,  as  he  seemed  fully 
persuaded  that  his  first  wife  had  appeared 
to  him  ;  and  when,  with  great  difficulty, 
we  convinced  him  that  it  was  her  son, 
he  maintained,  "  that  he  had  killed  him, 
and  that  he  had  been  instigated  to  it  by 
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Miss  Leighton,  whom  he  affirmed  re- 
peatedly, u  had  murdered  poor  Betsey, 
and  would  probably  kill  his  wife  and  her 
children." 

The  distress  suffered  by  this  unhappy 
lady  would  alone  have  influenced  me  to 
relieve  her  husband,  and  by  dint  of  our 
unceasing  endeavours  to  amuse  him,  in 
the  course  of  four  or  five  months  he  be- 
came able  to  resume  his  usual  occupati- 
ons. His  little  boy  became  also  a  com- 
panion in  his  rides,  and  to  teach  the  boy 
how  to  manage  his  pony,  to  render  its 
accoutrements  elegant  and  convenient, 
or  in  any  way  contribute  to  the  pleasure 
of  this  beloved  and  lovely  child,  seemed 
the  happiest  mean  of  restoring  him  to 
the  enjoyment  of  that  prosperity  which 
suiTounded  him.  Having  purchased  him 
a  little  Galloway,  in  the  beginning  of 
May,  when  the  weather  was  very  plea- 
sant, he  frequently  took  him  short  rides, 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Ranmore  in  a  low 
open  carriage,  which  he  procured  on  pur- 
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pose  that  she  might  see  how  well  William 
performed,  and  assure  herself  of  his 
safety.  Of  this  she  had,  indeed,  little 
fear,  for  the  child  was  not  bold  enough 
to  court  danger ;  he  was  always  attended 
by  a  careful  servant,  and  the  fond,  ten- 
der father  generally  held  the  bridle  of  hi^ 
son  in  his  own  hand,  and  scarcely,  for 
a  moment,  moved  his  eye  from  its  darl- 
ing object. 

One  day  when  they  were  crossing  a 
common,  about  two  miles  from  home, 
where  the  road  was  perfectly  level,  the 
little  boy  was  indulged  with  holding  his 
own  bridle,  and  they  proceeded  slowly 
on  that  account.  Mrs.  Ranmore,  point- 
ing to  a  distant  object  which  was  new  to 
her,  and  her  husband  going  close  to  her 
carriage,    spoke  of   it    "  as  an    obelisk 

newly  erected  by  Lord ."     The 

screaming  voice  of  William  smote  his 
ear  ;  the  pony  was  seen  galloping  away 
with  him  to  a  pond,  but  the  groom,  much 
better  mounted,  would  catch   him  in  a 
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moment.  The  father  flew  after  them 
both. 

The  little  animal,  eager  for  the  water, 
terrified  by  the  pursuit,  sped  with  cele- 
rity, nor  stopped  till  it  reached  the  pond, 
into  the  midst  of  which  the  poor  child 
was  thrown  with  a  terrific  bound.  The 
father  saw  him  fall ;  he  plunged  instantly 
into  the  stream,  but  his  horse,  restive 
and  unmanageable,  counteracted  his  ef- 
forts ;  the  groom  dismounted,  jumped 
into  the  water,  and  in  a  short  time  seized 
the  child,  and  delivered  him  to  his  dis- 
tracted mother,  who  by  this  time  had  ar- 
rived at  the  fatal  spot. 

Quickty  as  help  was  administered,  yet 
life  was  extinct.  The  previous  terror, 
the  rapid  motion,  by  impeding  respira- 
tion, undoubtedly  accelerated  death  ; 
and  though  the  child  was  immediately 
taken  into  a  house,  where  the  most  judi- 
cious attentions  were  paid,  and  I  was 
fortunately  at  the  time  very  near  them, 
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all  was  in  vain  ;  little  William  was  gone 
for  ever. 

During  the  long  period  in  which  we 
were  employed  in  applying  the  means  of 
restoration  prescribed  in  these  cases, 
Ranmore  sat  with  his  eyes  earnestly  bent, 
not  on  the  body  of  his  child,  but  some- 
thing apparently  beyond  it.  His  gaze 
indicated  terror  and  rage,  rather  than 
sorrow  ;  yet  twice  when  some  expression 
of  grief  and  disappointment  escaped  my 
lips,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  clasping 
his  hands,  seemed  to  be  inwardly  begging 
that  "  she  would  have  mercy."  I  can- 
not convey  to  you  the  horror  I  felt  on 
finding  to  whom  the  prayers  of  the  dis- 
tracted father  were  addressed  in  this  aw- 
ful moment. 

Nor  will  I  dwell  on  the  immediate  and 
overwhelming  sorrow  which  now  fell  not 
only  on  the  parents  but  the  whole  house, 
to  whom  this  little  innocent  had  been 
endeared  by  his  beauty,  the  sweetness  of 
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his  temper,  and  especially  his  power  of 
soothing  the  melancholy,  and  controlling 
the  wild  and  moody  wanderings  of  his 
father's  mind.  From  the  time  when 
William  was  actually  placed  in  his  coffin, 
and  the  last  hopes  and  dreams  of  expec- 
tation were  over,  the  father  sunk  into 
that  state  of  feeling  which  has  at  length 
reduced  him  to  the  state  you  have  wit- 
nessed. 

When  poor  Mrs.  Ran  more  emerged  a 
a  little  from  the  extreme  distress  in  which 
she  was  overwhelmed,  by  my  advice,  she 
destroyed  or  altered  every  thing  in  the 
house  which  could,  by  any  association, 
recall  its  last  possessor  to  her  husband's 
memory.  At  this  time  it  was  easy  to  do 
so,  for  he  sat  silently,  from  day  to  day, 
in  his  own  room,  apparently  lost  in  deep 
and  sorrowful  contemplation,  which  he 
never  interrupted  by  any  words,  save  to 
desire  "  he  might  not  be  left  alone,"  or 
that  "  no  person  would  speak  to  him." 
His  appetite  forsook  him-  j  his  hair  began 
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to  change,  and  I  felt  it  a  duty  to  rouse 
him  per  force  from  a  melancholy  so  un- 
availing ;  and  thought  no  method  could 
be  better  than  that  of  introducing  his 
eldest  son,  who  had  not  only  every  na- 
tural ctaim  on  his  affections,  and  was  now 
more  than  ever  his  legal  heir,  but  was  a 
youth,  when  I  saw  him,  of  excellent  dis- 
position and  understanding,  and  who, 
from  having  devoted  himself  to  a  sacred 
profession,  might  perhaps  be  enabled  to 
administer  that  consolation  the  wounded 
spirit  of  bis  father  most  required. 

I  was  the  rather  induced  to  broach  this 
forbidden  subject,  because  letters  had  ar- 
rived from  the  young  man  to  Amos 
Browne,  requesting  that  assistance  we 
were  all  aware  he  must  want. 

Alas  !  little  did  I  expect  that  my  words 
could  have  awakened  the  storm  which 
succeeded  ;  but  from  the  moment  I  men- 
tioned William's  name,  specifying  him 
as  the  son  of  Betsey  Millet,  the  deep 
gloom  of  melancholy  became  converted 
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into  the  glare  of  phrenzy.  He  affirmed, 
with  a  terrible  oath,  that  he  had  no  Wil- 
liam left ;  that  Miss  Leighton  had  bade 
him  kill  Betsey's  son,  and  he  had  done 
it ;  that  he  saw  him  lay  dead  on  the 
green  ;  that  when  she  took  little  William 
and  threw  him  into  the  water,  she  grin- 
ned, and  pointed  to  Betsey's  son  as  if 
she  did  it  in  revenge,  though  she  was  at 
the  bottom  of  all ;  he  commanded  me 
to  leave  his  presence,  and  tell  the  impos- 
tor "  never  to  dare  trouble  him  again, 
for  not  a  shilling  of  his  should  ever  be 
given  to  him." 

This  conversation  had,  however,  in 
part,  the  effect  I  wished  ;  it  roused  him, 
and  from  this  moment  he  began  to  take 
cognizance  of  his  affairs,  and  his  eager- 
ness to  collect  money,  to  secure  it,  and 
keep  that  security  under  his  own  eye, 
has  never  ceased  from  that  day,  so  that 
even  Brown  was  not  able  to  procure 
any  thing  for  the  poor  young  man,  to 
whom  I  once  wrote  in  this  person's  stead, 

vol.   IV.  N 
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advising  him  to  obtain  legal  assistance, 
I  believe  it  was  about  this  time  that  Mrs, 
Ranmore  sent  him  a  parcel,  containing 
all  the  help  she  could  command,  but  he 
never  acknowledged  it,  and  in  answer 
to  my  enquiries  after  him,  through  the 
medium  of  a  friend,  I  learnt  that  he  had 
procured  some  kind  of  engagement, 
which  had  removed  him  from  Cambridge, 
for  which  I  was  very  thankful. 

It  was  soon  found  that  our  endeavours 
to  remove  the  unhappy  association  in 
poor  Ranmore's  mind  were  utterly  inade- 
quate to  that  end.  His  ear  heard  he?' 
step  in  every  sound  ;  his  eye  beheld  her 
in  every  corner  ;  the  contagion  of  terror 
ran  through  the  house,  and  every  ser- 
vant within  it  gave  notice  of  departure, 
nor  could  their  places  be  supplied.  Old 
stories  were  ripped  up  ;  circumstances  of 
mysterious  import  recollected ;  sights 
were  seen  ;  sounds  were  heard  \  warn- 
ings given,  and  judgments  foretold,  and 
the  whole  country  was  in  commotion,  as 
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if  a  moral  earthquake  racked  the  family, 
and  cast  it  away  from  the  spot  it  had 
contaminated. 

Ranmore  seemed  sensible  of  all  this, 
and  when  I  advised  him  to  go  to  Lon- 
don for  the  best  medical  help,  said,  "  I 
understand  you  ;  there  is  no  abiding  here; 
I  will  travel,  t  i  t  shall  not  be  to  Lon- 
don/' 

For  more  than  two  years  we  have  wan- 
dered, (for  I  ought  to  say,  that  soon  af- 
ter his  departure,  Mr.  Ranmore  wrote 
to  me,  offering  me  an  annuity,  as  the 
reward  of  my  services,  which  was  liberal, 
and  which  my  circumstances  rendered  it 
prudent  to  accept,)  but  at  length  sat 
down  in  this  place,  as  the  most  com- 
pletely secluded  from  all  human  observ- 
ation that  we  have  ever  met  with,  and, 
above  all  other  things,  have  we  found  it 
desirable  to  live  by  ourselves,  since  the 
mysterious  words,  the  terrible  objects, 
and  references  made  by  the  invalid,  never 
fail  to  excite  the  attention  and  awaken 
the  fears  or  the  condemnation  of  all  who 
n  2 
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hear  them,  especially  as  our  assurances 
of  their  proceeding  from  derangement 
will  not  gain  belief,  as  applied  to  a  man 
who  still  manages  his  own  money  trans- 
actions with  the  utmost  regularity,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  that  a  spirit  of  avarice, 
and  a  desire  of  accumulation,  foreign 
to  his  nature  and  former  habits,  steals 
upon  him,  and  seems  to  add  to  his 
wretchedness." 

Mr.  Harrison  had  concluded  this  sad 
story  at  the  little  public  house,  where 
my  post-chaise  was  waiting,  and  I  was 
writing  a  line  to  Rose,  when  a  country- 
man entered,  dispatched  by  Brown  to 
hasten  our  return,  "  as  Mr.  Ranmore  was 
impatient  to  see  the  stranger."  Mr. 
Harrison  observed,  that  his  aversion  to 
all  new  faces  was  in  general  excessive, 
and  he  was  really  most  thankful  for  the 
circumstance ;  that  he  hoped  I  should 
prevail  on  him  to  make  a  will,  and  that 
I  would  hasten  my  letter,  for  he  consi- 
dered every  hour  as  very  eventful. 
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I  did  not,  however,  close  my  letter, 
without  desiring  Rose  to  address  two  let- 
ters to  William  Ranmore  at  both  his 
late  residences,  requiring  him  to  come  to 
us  immediately  ;  that  done,  I  returned 
with  all  speed  to  what  might  literally  be 
called  the  house  of  mourning. 

I  found  that,  although  Mr.  Ranmore 
could  not  bear  the  sight  of  any  person 
to  whom  he  was  unaccustomed,  yet  that 
he  always  wished  to  have  the  greatest 
part  of  his  own  family  ever  round  him, 
and  that  out  of  the  six,  who  might  be 
called  his  body  guard,  three  were  always 
with  him  both  day  and  night,  and  of 
course  their  duty  was  terrible.  He  was 
sometimes  days  together  without  utter- 
ing a  single  word,  but  his  senses  ever 
active  ;  his  mind  ever  busy,  prevented 
them  from  using  these  periods  of  appa- 
rent rest  for  any  good  purpose.  Many 
times  Mrs.  Ranmore  had  endeavoured  to 
draw  him  to  the  contemplation  of  religi- 
ous comfort,  and  repeatedly  procured 
n  3 
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clergymen,  who  would  stoop  to  his  piti- 
able case,  and  patiently  await  the  mo- 
ment when(  his  dark  and  bewildered 
mind  could  open  to  the  suggestions  of 
reason,  and  the  light  of  divine  consola- 
tion ;  but  it  had  ever  produced  only  new 
agonies  of  sorrow,  or  flights  of  insanity. 
Sometimes  they  were  deemed  emissaries 
from  the  female  fiend,  whom  he  had  ex- 
alted into  the  queen  of  the  infernal  re- 
gions ;  sometimes  they  were  thought  the 
representatives  of  his  father-in-law,  or 
his  son,  and  in  both  cases  he  complained 
bitterly  of  the  dead  troubling  him,  and 
commanded  them  authoritatively,  "  to 
rest  in  their  graves,  whither  he  had  sent 
them  long  ago."  There  were,  alas !  no 
visions  of  angels  hovering  round  his  sleep- 
less couch. 

When  I  arrived,  he  received  me  not 
only  with  calmness,  but  something  which 
on  features  less  haggard,  would  have  been 
a  smile,  and  having  placed  me  near  him, 
enquired,  "  where  I  had  been  so  long, 
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and  if  I  were  happy  ?  if  I  wanted  mo- 
tley ?"  adding,  "  though  I  take  great 
care  of  mine,  and  so  I  ought,  for  it  has 
cost  me  a  dreadful  price,  yet  I  would 
give  much  of  it  to  you" 

William's  name  at  this  moment  rose  to 
my  lips,  but  I  forbore  to  mention  it,  and 
said  only,  "  I  want  nothing,  Sir  :  I  am 
very  happily  situated  :  I  was  married  last 
winter." 

"  Then,"  said  he,  laying  his  pale, 
bony  hand  upon  mine,  and  looking  at 
me  with  an  earnestness  that  was  awful, 
"  then,  young  man,  remember  my  words, 
be  faithful  to  your  wife  :  you  are  young 
and  handsome  ;  you  live  among  gay 
women  and  thoughtless  men,  but  let 
none  of  them  persuade  you  that  adultery 
is  a  light  crime.  If  ever  you  are  tempted 
to  it,  think  of  me."  "  I  know  it  to  be  the 
mother  of — .  Hh — sh  !  she  is  coming — 
wh — is — lit."  With  these  last  words  his 
countenance  changed  from  an  expression 
of  earnest  and  even  tender  solemnity, 
n  4 
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that  was  in  truth  very  affecting,  to  one 
of  extreme  alarm  ;  but  after  cautiously 
looking  around,  and  seeming  to  convince 
himself  of  his  safety,  though  he  had  lost 
the  thread  of  his  discourse,  he  began  to 
speak  again. 

"  Yes !  yes  !  it  was  plain  there  was  no 
living  amongst  them,  so  I  came  up  to 
this  nest  in  the  rocks  ;  it  was  better  than 
being  on  shipboard,  you  know,  for  then 
I  could  not  run  away  from  her,  for  she 
laid  on  deck  night  and  day,  floundering 
like  a  porpoise.  I  can't  think  why  they 
drove  me  away  for  her  sake  neither  ;  for 
if  ever  she  did  'em  good,  it  was  for  the 
sake  of  trying  how  they  could  stand  her 
infernal  quackeries.  I  gave  'em  no  me- 
dicines, Mr.  Selwyn ;  but  I  had  ever 
bread  for  the  hungry,  and  clothes  for  the 
naked;  I  always  loved  my  fellow  crea- 
tures ;  I  never  persecuted  one,  no !  not 
for  poaching  even  ;  and  if  I  had  had  a 
son,  I  would  have  — " 

"  You  have  a  son,"  cried  I,  unable  to 
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contain  myself;  "  a  good,  dutiful,  and 
humane  son." 

Every  person  around  was  alarmed,  and 
I  almost  expected  myself  that  he  would 
have  broken  out  into  some  terrible  pas- 
sion, for  the  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance for  a  moment  was  terrific  \  but 
whether  it  was  that  my  voice  was  as  a 
new  sound,  rendered  more  impressive, 
or  that  his  bodily  weakness  assisted  to 
subdue  his  passion,  I  know  not,  but  to 
the  great  relief  of  us  all,  he  checked  the 
ebullition  that  was  rising  to  his  lips,  and, 
shaking  his  head,  said  — 

"  Ah  !  my  young  friend,  I  see  you  are 
an  entire  stranger  to  all  that  has  hap- 
pened to  me  ;  I  will  tell  you  every  thing ; 
yes !  that  1  will,  in  spite  of  her." 

"  But  not  to  night,  my  love,"  said 
Mrs.  Ranmore,  interposing  ;  "  you  know 
Mr.  Selwyn  has  had  a  long  journey,  he 
must  have  rest.  Besides,"  she  added, 
**  if  we  fatigue  him  he  will  leave  us." 

The  last  reason  appeared  to  have 
n  5 
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weight,  and  I  was  permitted  to  remove 
into  another  room,  and  soon  afterwards 
took  possession  of  a  small  bed,  where, 
you  may  be  certain,  I  enjoyed  but  little 
repose,  but  from  which  I  was  called  at 
an  early  hour,  at  the  earnest  request  of 
the  invalid. 

When  I  entered  the  parlour,  I  found 
him  surrounded  by  papers,  which  I 
perceived  to  be  titles  and  mortgage 
deeds,  of  which  he  spoke  as  if  desirous 
of  informing  me  in  what  his  property 
consisted,  and  I  fully  expected,  from  the 
expression  of  Brown's  countenance,  that 
he  was  about  to  give  me  directions  for 
his  will ;  but  on  my  evincing  a  willing- 
ness to  enter  on  that  duty,  he  told  me, 
"  that  it  would  be  time  enough  twenty 
years  hence  ;  he  was  only  three-and-forty 
years  old." 

"  But  you  are  in  a  very  weak  state, 
Mr.  Ranmore." 

"  No  such  thing !  ask  the  doctor  ?  he 
will  tell  you  I  am  perfectly  free  from 
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fever:  1  have  no  bile:  my  lungs  are 
sound :  neither  gout  nor  rheumatism 
ever  touched  me.  No!  no!  I  am  not 
HkeJy  to  die  ;  she  won't  let  me  ;  she  keeps 
me  from  all  rest  5  even  the  rest  of  the 
grave." 

So  saying,  he  hastily  threw  his  parch* 
ments  into  the  box,  which  having  locked, 
he  laid  down  upon  the  couch,  and,  with 
a  kind  of  desperate  resignation,  which 
was  prepared  to  endure  silently  that 
which  it  could  not  reveal,  remained 
in  perfect  silence  many  hours.  There 
was  something  in  this  silence  almost  more 
terrible  than  the  agonies  which  were  ex- 
pressed, for  it  was  equally  removed  from 
composure  and  stupidity,  with  the  loudest 
exclamations  ;  it  was  the  determined  for- 
titude of  a  criminal  on  the  rack. 

On  the  evening  of  this  day  he  broke 

silence,  by  saying,  "  I  promised  to  tell 

you  how  she  had  used  me,  and  you  see 

the  consequence ;  for  the  whole  day  has 

n  6 
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she  bound  me  with  these  strong  irons ; 
how  they  do  gripe  me." 

"  Cannot  I  loosen  them  ?" 

"  You  ?  no  !  nor  any  human  being  : 
not  even  my  little  Willy,  who  is  now  an 
angel,  nor  my  mother  Millet  can  do  it. 
Such  is  her  wickedness,"  added  he,  in  a 
low  whisper,  "  that  she  even  stepped  be- 
fore our  blessed  Saviour,  and  wouldn't 
let  him  help  me." 

"  But  he  will  help  you  ;  he  will  tear 
you  out  of  her  hands,"  cried  I,  in  great 
agitation. 

\c  I  have  told  her  so  a  thousand  times, 
but  she  laughs  me  to  scorn.  She  keeps 
me  alive  to  torment  me,  as  she  did  the 
old  greyhound  ;  for  she  knows  if  I  could 
die,  then  He  would  have  me,  sinner  as 
I  am.  Yes !  Thou  wilt  have  me  then, 
Most  Merciful  !" 

As  these  words  left  his  lips,  tears 
(salutary  tears)  sprung  to  his  eyes,  and 
soon  flowed  in  torrents  down  his  cheeks. 
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It  was  the  first  time  lie  had  ever  wept 
freely  since  he  had  lost  his  son,  and  the 
wife  hailed  it  as  the  prelude  of  restored 
intellect  and  happinesss  but  Harrison 
justly  ascribed  it  to  that  state  of  extreme 
weakness  which  preceded  dissolution. 
He  prevailed  upon  him  to  take  a  restora- 
tive draught,  and  to  lie  down,  and  he 
now  obeyed  his  wishes  with  the  obedi- 
ence of  a  child. 

In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  night, 
notwithstanding  the  greatest  caution  was 
used,  some  little  noise  occurred,  on  which 
he  started  up,  saying,  u  She  is  coming  ; 
she  is  very  angry  y"  and  from  that  mo- 
ment he  continued  to  expostulate  with, 
or  bitterly  reproach  the  visionary  tor- 
mentor ;  but  he  was  now  too  weak  to  ex- 
perience those  terrific  bodily  struggles 
which  had  formerly  been  exhibited  ;  and 
Brown,  wisely  improving  on  his  predi- 
lection for  me,  said  "  he  would  fetch  me 
to  send  her  away  ;  he  was  certain  I  could 
do  it  in  a  moment." 
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Averse  as  I  must  naturally  be  to  using 
any  charlatan  tricks  in  so  awful  a  case, 
it  was  a  great  relief  to  me,  when,  on  en- 
tering the  apartment,  he  declared  "  that 
she  was  gone  ;  that  the  moment  she  heard 
my  feet,  she  fled  with  a  yell  that  shook 
the  mountain  to  its  base." 

"  She  will  come  no  more  then,"  said  I. 

"  Ah  !  you  little  know  her,"  said  he  ; 
"  there  is  no  pity  in  her  nature  ;  she  will 
never  cease  to  come  till  I  am  in  the 
grave  ;  nor  will  she  ever  cease  to  upbraid 
and  torment  me.  She  has  this  very  morn- 
ing stuck  my  heart  top  full  of  lances, 
and  many  a  time  has  she  held  up  my 
beautiful  William  by  his  fair  curling 
locks,  and  flayed  him  with  her  cursed 
surgical  knives  before  my  eyes.  You 
have  no  conception  of  her  hellish  tricks  5 
she  murdered  Betsey  in  her  sleep,  which 
broke  my  mother's  heart.  It  was  her 
that  made  the  good  old  man  a  cripple, 
and  she  says  I  did  it  all." 

"  And  were  you  innocent  of  all  ?" 
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"  No,  no,  no,  not  innocent"  —  "  not 
innocent"  —  "  then  I  struck  the  poor  boy, 
ray  little  William  that  once  was,  whom  I 
used  to  be  so  proud  of  in  my  young 
days,  but  I  did  it  in  my  terror,  and  be- 
cause she  bade  me"  —  "  ah  !  I  have  been 
a  fool  and  a  madman  —  innocent !  oh  ! 
no." 

Again  he  wept  bitterly,  and  I  en* 
deavoured  to  assure  him  that  William 
still  lived,  and  that  he  freely  forgave  him, 
and  as  all  the  rest  joined  in  this  as* 
surance,  he  appeared  at  length  to  take 
comfort  in  it,  and  either  from  that,  or 
extreme  exhaustion,  sunk  into  a  state  of 
slumber,  which  appeared  to  have  in  it 
more  repose  than  he  had  experienced 
for  some  years  ;  it  continued  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  day,  but  when  he  awoke, 
did  not  appear  to  have  had  the  properties 
of  refreshment,  and  he  now  observed  for 
the  first  time,  "  that  he  really  thought 
he  should  live  but  a  very  short  time 
longer." 
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Mrs.  Ran  more  offered  him  a  cup  of 
coffee,  but  he  shook  his  head  and 
motioned  it  away. 

<•  Will  you  take  a  little  tea  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  will ;  but  there  is  no  nourish- 
ment in  tea." 

"  There  is  more  nourishment  in  choco- 
late," said  I. 

Alas  !  I  had  pronounced  a  word  long 
banished  from  the  lips  of  every  part  of 
the  family,  and  1  instantly  perceived  my 
error ;  a  terrible  sound  betwixt  a  yell 
and  a  groan  issued  from  his  lips,  and 
seemed  in  its  passage  to  rend  his  very 
frame  asunder  ;  large  discoloured  drops 
rose  on  his  forehead,  while  his  lips  and 
throat  were  dry  as  parchment ;  the  couch 
shook  under  him,  and  the  turmoil  of 
words  which  could  find  no  utterance, 
heaved  his  breast,  as  if  a  mountain  load- 
ed it. 

At  length  with  difficulty  he  articulated, 
"  I  did'nt  do  it—  I  tell  you,  I  did'nt — 
she  did  it  —  'twas  her  own  wickedness. 
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her  own"  — <:  Oh  !  God  —  forgive,  for- 


yy 


He  now  sunk  into  a  deep  swoon,  which 
I  considered  to  be  death,  for  it  was  some 
time  before  I  could  believe  that  human 
nature  could  endure  so  much  and  live  ; 
when  he  recovered,  it  was  however  plain 
to  all  around  him,  that  he  would  never 
survive  another  attack  of  equal  violence  ; 
and  to  atone  for  my  error,  I  determined 
on  watching  for  this  night  by  his  bed- 
side, with  those  whose  turn  it  was  to  per- 
form this  sad  duty. 

We  were  all  silent,  and  I  believe  all 
inwardly  engaged  in  prayer,  which  was 
not  wholly  without  hope,  during  most  of 
the  night,  and  we  remarked  to  each  other 
by  signs,  (for  his  hearing  was  so  quick 
we  durst  not  speak,)  that  he  had  never 
once  seen  the  supposed  spectre,  when 
he  suddenly  raised  his  head,  and  looking 
towards  the  sunbeams  which  entered  the 
windows,  seemed  to  view  something  with 
pleasure,  but  in  less  than  a  moment  he 
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addressed  his  old  tormentor,  and  re- 
proached her  "  for  sending  them  away  :" 
but  his  gestures  were  no  longer  violent, 
and  the  opiate  which  had  been  admi. 
nistered  in  consequence  of  the  pangs  I 
had  unfortunately  awakened,  continued 
for  many  hours  to  have  a  benignant 
effect.  When,  however,  it  was  no  longer 
operative,  he  desired  still  to  remain  on 
the  couch,  observing,  "  a  sick  man  was 
best  in  bed,  and  he  should  like  the  cur- 
tains to  be  put  up." 

As  every  convenience  of  this  kind  was 
at  hand,  his  constant  attendant,  Brown, 
and  Mrs.  Ranmore's  maid  were  called 
to  arrange  them,  and  the  latter  told  me 
that  a  person  had  just  arrived  to  say, 
*  that  there  was  a  lady  and  gentleman 
come  in  a  chaise  to  the  public-house 
across  the  mountain,  who  had  sent  him 
on  a  pony  to  tell  me,  if  I  wanted  them 
they  would  come." 

"  Tell  the  man  he  must  gallop  back, 
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and  bring  the  gentleman  instantly,  but 
the  lady  must  stay  where  she  is." 

Such  was  the  abrupt  message  I  sent  to 
my  dear  Rose,  through  whose  prompt 
and  judicious  instructions  William  Ran- 
more  had  arrived  before  I  could  possibly 
have  expected  him,  in  a  part  of  the 
country  which  a  stranger  would  have 
found  it  difficult  to  reach  ;  he  soon  after- 
wards arrived  at  the  cottage,  and  on  a 
signal  given  at  the  door,  I  left  the  room 
to  receive  him,  and  as  well  as  I  was  able, 
prepare  him  for  the  singular,  and  dis- 
tressing object,  about  to  be  presented  in 
the  person  of  his  father. 

William  was  pale  and  harrassed,  from 
his  long  journey;  having  set  out  from 
Cambridge  the  moment  he  received  my 
wife's  letter,  and  travelled  every  hour 
since  ;  but  his  impatience  to  see  a  father 
by  whom  he  supposed  himself  sum- 
moned, would  scarcely  allow  him  to 
listen  to  the  directions  which   I  felt  it 
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necessary  to  give  him,  when  we  were 
interrupted  by  Brown,  saying  to  me, 

"  Pray,  Sir,  don't  leave  us  ;  he  has 
missed  you  already,  and  is  impatient  for 
your  return  ;  she  will  be  here  again,  in- 
deed she  will,  and  then  all  will  be  over 
with  my  poor  master." 

"  What  does  he  mean  ?  who  can  mo- 
lest my  father  at  such  an  hour  as  this  ?" 
said  William. 

"  One  we  cannot  control,"  replied 
the  man,  in  a  voice  which  excited  asto- 
nishment in  the  son  :  but  as  I  durst  not 
wait  to  give  explanation,  nor  even  to 
desire  Brown  not  to  give  it,  "  Follow 
me,  and  submit  to  be  governed  by  this 
person's  directions,"  was  all  I  could  say. 

I  returned  into  the  room,  and  took 
the  station  I  had  left  by  the  side  of  the 
invalid,  who  was  taking  some  sago  from 
his  wife ;  he  thanked  her  with  much 
affection,  and  expressed  a  desire  for  more 
bed-cloaths,  saying,  "  that  his  feet  were 
very  cold."     I  assisted    Mrs.  Ranmore 
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in  adjusting  a  blanket  which  was  now 
brought  in  by  Brown,  who  held  it  on 
his  entrance  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
anxious  son  came  on  tiptoe  behind  it : 
we  were  all  silent,  but  I  was  sensible  of 
the  throbbing  of  an  anxious  heart  not 
far  from  me,  though  my  eyes  were  bent 
intently  on  the  unhappy  man,  trembling 
lest  any  circumstance  should  arise  to  dis- 
turb the  unusual  tranquillity  in  which 
lie  lay,  and  which  affected  his  wife  so 
much,  that  she  left  the  room  to  hide  her 
emotion. 

In  a  short  time,  I  observed  Ranmore's 
gaze  directed,  as  it  was  wont,  to  a  par- 
ticular spot,  but  not  as  usual,  with  any 
painful  expression  ;  he  saw,  I  believe, 
that  I  observed  him,  for  he  said, 

"  That  is  not  her?'9 

"  No,  it  is  not ;  she  is  gone  away  for 
ever." 

"  Is  it  Betsey  ?  or  is  it  my  mother?" 

"  It  is  Betsey's  son,  your  own  beloved 
William/' 
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"  Hush  !  she  may  hear  us ;  let  me  look 
at  him." 

Brown,  though  trembling  for  the 
consequence,  drew  William  forward,  and 
he  knelt  down  by  the  couch  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  light  fell  upon  his 
face  ;  he  essayed  to  speak,  but  his  feel- 
ings overcame  him,  and  the  tears  trickled 
down  his  cheeks  ;  the  quick  eye  of  the 
expiring  father  perceived  this,  for  he 
put  his  hands  upon  William's  face,  as  if 
to  wipe  them,  and  I  heard  a  faint  whis- 
per of  "  bless,"  "  bless,"  meet  my  ear ; 
in  another  moment,  I  became  sensible 
that  he  no  longer  breathed  —  I  looked 
—  and  behold  !  the  long-troubled  spirit 
was  fled  — it  had  passed  at  last,  like  the 
sigh  of  an  infant  sinking  to  repose. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

My  first  care  when  this  awful  scene 
was  closed,  was  to  entreat  from  Brown 
and  Mr.  Harrison,  that  they  would 
(as  far  as  possible)  spare  my  young  friend 
any  recital  of  the  horrors  so  long  at- 
tached to  his  father's  situation,  for  I 
well  knew  how  acutely  such  knowledge 
would  act  upon  his  feelings,  especially 
after  the  fatigue,  and  the  shock  he  had 
experienced. 

*  To  him  I  deputed  the  office  of  inform- 
ing, and,  so  far  as  he  was  able,  consoling, 
the  widow ;  and  I  gave  him  to  under- 
stand, in  a  few  words,  the  death  of  the 
little  boy,  of  which  I  found  he  had 
heard,  and  of  his  own  unquestioned 
heirship,  a  circumstance  he  was  slow  to 
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credit,  apprehending  that  a  father  who 
had  so  long  abandoned  htm,  must  have 
shewn  some  predilection  for  those  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded  ;  and  that,  in 
some  place  or  other,  testamentary  docu- 
ments would  be  discovered." 

"  Papers  of  that  kind  will  be  found,  I 
doubt  not,"  said  Brown,  "  but  I  am 
confident  there  will  not  be  one  either 
signed  or  witnessed,  or  what  any  lawyer 
could  call  really  a  man's  svill." 

"  Whatever  they  may  be,"  said 
William,  "  by  me  they  will  be  held 
sacred." 

"  Much  as  I  esteemed  the  lofty  tone 
of  mind  which  induced  this  declaration, 
I  yet  determined  to  guard,  as  far  as  I  was 
able,  my  young  and  inexperienced  friend, 
from  any  romantic  act  of  generosity,  in- 
consistent  with  that  duty  unquestionably 
due  to  himself.  My  caution  was  on  this 
head  unnecessary  -y  not  a  single  memo- 
randum  was  found,  and  you  will  be  well 
aware,  that  I  did  not  check  the  gene- 
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rosity  William  displayed  in  rewarding  the 
faithful  attendants  of  his  father,  since  I 
knew  far  better  than  he  did,  the  seventy 
of  their  long  trial.  If  I,  in  a  few  days, 
found  myself  absolutely  enervated  and 
debilitated,  who  saw,  as  it  were,  but  the 
last  soughings  of  the  tempest,  what  had 
they  endured,  who  had  been  exposed  to 
all  its  long  unmitigated  horrors  ? 

"  In  fact,  poor  Brown  was  so  habitu- 
ated to  consider  all  the  ravings  of  his 
master,  as  actual  references  to  apparent 
objects,  that  he  has  no  more  doubt  of 
such  appearances  having  been  present 
to  his  eyes,  than  he  has  of  any  object  of 
sense  ;  and  I  much  question,  whether  he 
ever  will  be  a  man  of  sound  mind  again. 
Most  truly  do  I  wish  he  may  enjoy  the 
peace  he  has  so  long  lost,  and  the  bounty 
so  freely  and  kindly  given  by  my  young 
friend  ;  for  there  was  something  not  only 
touching,  but  elevated  in  the  gratitude 
and  attachment  he  so  long  evinced,  and 
which  certainly  never  looked  for  worldly 

VOL.  iv.  o 
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reward,  having,  as  it  were,  bound  him- 
self to  the  infamy  of  his  master.  When 
I  spoke  to  him  on  the  subject  of  recom- 
pence,  he  said  to  me  with  an  energy  I 
shall  never  forget :  — 

11 '  Sir,  I  am  paid,  he  died  in  peace 
at  last  5  I  shall  not  be  long  after  him, 
and  mistress  won't  let  me  want.'  " 

This  long-afflicted  woman  had  only  a 
settlement  of  two  hundred  pounds  per  an- 
num, given  on  her  marriage  at  Clifton, 
and  as  she  observed,  "  before  she  had 
any  idea  that  her  husband  was  about 
to  take  her  to  an  establishment  so  ex- 
tensive, and  one  she  was  most  happy  to 
resign,  for  all  she  now  wished  for  was 
repose." 

William  immediately  extended  this  to 
five  hundred  per  annum,  and  said,  "  he 
considered  himself  still  much  her  debtor 
for  a  little  parcel  which  he  had  found  only 
within  the  last  fortnight  amongst  his 
books,  containing  about  twenty  pounds  in 
cash,  a  lady's  watch,  and  several  articles 
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in  jewellery,  which  a  short  note  from  her 
referring  to  the  death  of  her  little  boy, 
permitted  him  to  dispose  of,  as  her  only 
present  means  of  assisting  him." 

"  Never  got  my  parcel  till  last  week ! 
Oh  !  sir,  what  must  you  have  thought  of 
me  ?"  said  the  widow. 

"  Unluckily,  ma'am,  you  had  paid  the 
carriage.  I  was  then  a  person  of  no  im- 
portance in  the  eyes  of  my  Gyp,  so  he 
laid  it  on  a  shelf,  where  it  was  a  great 
chance  that  I  ever  found  it,  nor  should 
I,  but  in  searching  for  a  book.  The  loss 
was,  however,  a  happy  circumstance  for 
me." 

"  Indeed  !  surely  you  must  have  been 
much  distressed  ?'* 

"  I  was  distressed,  and  heaven  sent  this 
gentleman  to  my  aid,  when  my  distress 
was  sufficient  to  break  down  every  barrier 
which  pride  or  delicacy  might  have  in- 
terposed, and  in  him  I  have  found  — 
No  matter!  all  was  for  the  best  —  my 
sister  —  my  sweet  little  sister  will  teach 
o  2 
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me   now  to  repay  her  mother's   kind- 


ness." 


This  little  girl,  delighted  with  the  at- 
tention her  new  found  relative  bestowed 
upon  her,  repaid  his  caresses  with  the 
most  endearing  fondness,  and  engrossed 
every  moment  of  his  time  not  necessa- 
rily devoted  to  important  objects.  By 
my  advice,  the  removal  of  the  body  to 
Leighton  Hall  was  abandoned,  and  the 
funeral  was  performed  at  the  nearest 
church:  when  this  was  over,  I  gladly 
introduced  poor  Mrs.  Ranmore  to  my 
dear  Rose,  since,  much  as  I  commis- 
erated her  situation,  I  could  not  think 
of  subjecting  my  wife  to  the  horrors 
or  even  the  shadow  of  the  horrors, 
I  had  myself  experienced,  and  which 
seemed  still  to  hang  on  an  abode  which 
had  so  long  witnessed  them. 

The  relief  experienced  by  Mrs.  Ran- 
more from  the  tender  compassion,  and 
affectionate  attentions  of  a  female  friend, 
added  to  that   perfect    confidence   and 
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sincere  regard  she  felt  for  her  son-in- 
law,  was  soon  manifested  in  her  person 
and  manners,  to  our  great  satisfaction : 
but  poor  Amos  Brown,  on  the  contrary, 
sunk  into  silence  and  despondency,  and 
seemed  incapable  of  any  exertion,  save 
that  of  wandering  near  his  master's 
grave.  We  were  therefore  happy  to 
commit  him  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Harrison, 
who  returned  with  him  to  the  country, 
taking  charge  of  various  directions  for 
Leighton  Hall ;  and  the  house  being 
given  up,  and  every  thing  settled,  Mr. 
Ranmore  proceeded  with  the  widow,  his 
little  sister,  and  two  servants,  to  Tenby, 
where,  it  was  hoped,  the  variety  of  scene, 
the  restorative  effect  of  the  sea-breeze, 
the  power  of  mixing  in  society,  or  re- 
linquishing it  at  pleasure  ;  and  the  satis- 
faction of  believing  the  sad  story  of  her 
late  situation  unknown,  seemed  to  pro- 
mise the  power  of  peace,  and  the  wise 
enjoyment  of  wealth,  to  those  who  had 
o  3 
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been  so  long,  and  so  distressingly,  de- 
prived of  it. 


"  But  is  this  all  ?"  said  Charles,  dis- 
contentedly. 

"  Indeed,  Charles,  that  is  not  a  very 
handsome  question  of  yours,  after  your 
brother  has  taken  the  trouble  to  relate 
such  an  awful,  and,  to  himself,  harrow- 
ing story/  "  said  Mrs.  Selwyn. 

"  '  I  confess  it,  mother,'  "  replied 
Charles,  "  '  but  I  really  felt  so  much  in- 
terest in  every  thing  about  this  young 
man,  that  I  wished  my  brother  to  bring 
him  down  to  his  own  house ;  and  to 
let  us  know  every  thing  about  him,  up 
to  the  present  moment.'  " 

"  I  could  not  bring  him  to  his  own 
house,"  replied  the  narrator,  "  for  he 
had  not  yet  entered  it,  and  is  at  present 
in  mine,  as  it  suits  his  convenience  to 
stay  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  fund- 
ing five  thousand  pounds,  as  the  fortune 
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of  his  sister,  and  two  thousand,  with 
which  he  presents  her  mother.  The  fact 
is,  I  left  off  my  story  at  the  moment 
when  I  could  look  with  the  most  satis- 
faction on  the  situation  of  my  excellent 
and  beloved  William  ;  for  whom,  even 
to  you,  my  dear  Charles,  I  confess  I  have 
the  affection  of  a  brother." 

Every  person  around  eagerly  en- 
quired, "  what  could  have  happened  to 
check  the  prosperity  or  happiness  of  a 
young  man,  in  whom  they  were  all  in- 
terested?" and  Mr.  Selwyn,  who  felt  as 
much  curiosity  as  the  rest,  but  said  less, 
now  interposed  to  obtain  silence  ;  and 
his  son  thus  resumed  his  story  :  — 

"  When  we  parted  on  the  road  to 
Tenby,  our  movements  were  likely  for 
some  time  to  be  so  rapid,  that  we  could 
give  no  regular  address  to  our  friends  ; 
and  it  was  therefore  agreed  that  we 
would  not  trouble  them  to  write.  When 
we  became  stationary,  Mrs.  Ran  more 
repeatedly  addressed  my  wife  ;  but  I  did 
o  4 
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not  hear  from  William,  at  which  I  was  a 
little  piqued  ;  but  knowing  that  he  must 
be  much  engaged,  and  learning  also  that 
he  was  unwell,  reconciled  me  to  a  silence 
that  I  knew  would  be  only  temporary. 

"  A  few  evenings  before  we  set  out, 
as  Rose  and  me  were  sitting  alone,  amus- 
ing ourselves  with  the  child,  the  servant 
announced  a  Mr.  Kirkleighton.  I  had 
never  heard  the  name,  and  it  was  an  un- 
common hour  for  a  stranger  to  call.  But 
we  had  no  time  for  conjecture.  Our 
valued  friend,  Ranmore,  entered. 

"  You  have  taken  us  by  surprise/' 
said  I ;  "  but  I  much  approve  of  the 
adoption  of  your  new  name,  which  I 
now  recollect  was  that  of  the  Leigh  ton- 
hall  family  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
'Tis  a  sensible  alteration. 

"  As  I  spoke  these  words,  and  survey- 
ed my  friend,  I  became  aware  of  another 
alteration,  which  gave  me  much  pain. 
He  looked  pale  and  dejected  to  the 
greatest  degree  ;  and  there  was  an  air 
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of  mauvaise  haute  about  him  which  ex- 
ceeded that  which  1  first  observed  in  his 
manners,  as  a  young  collegian ;  and  so 
far  from  wearing  the  air  of  a  man,  con- 
scious of  integrity,  and  important  from 
situation,  he  appeared  depressed  to 
timidity,  suffering  from  great  nervous 
affection,  and  scarcely  able  to  reply  to 
our  kind  enquiries. 

"  After  having  explained  the  circum- 
stances which  brought  him  to  London, 
and  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  I 
enquired  if  he  were  come  direct  from 
Leighton  Hall. 

"  *  Oh,  no  !  I  have  not  yet  been  there. 
I  fear  I  shall  never  gain  courage  to  enter 
that  house.' 

"  What  can  you  possibly  mean  ?"  said 
I,  in  alarm. 

9  !  I  mean  that  I  have  not  the  power 
to  encounter  the  deep  disgrace,  the 
wretched  infamy,  which  I  feel  must  at- 
tach to  the  inhabitant  of  a  place  which 
lias  been  the  scene  of  crimes,  on  which, 
o  5 
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though  mystery  may  ever  hang,  yet 
guilt  will  unquestionably  attach.  Your 
considerate  care,  my  dear  friend,  saved 
me  at  the  time  of  my  father's  death, 
from  the  knowledge  of  circumstances 
connected  with  his  dreadful  malady, 
which  have,  by  degrees,  been  revealed  to 
me ;  and  which  have,  in  fact,  over- 
whelmed me  with  shame  and  sorrow, 
and  quenched  all  my  hopes  of  earthly 
happiness  —  hopes  which  I  fondly  indulg- 
ed at  the  time  of  our  parting,  although 
I  could  not,  at  that  period,  allude  to 
them.' 

"  ■  I  thought,'  said  Rose,  '  you  were 
in  love.  I  even  said  so  to  Henry,  but 
he  would  not  hear  me.' 

"  ■  Nor  must  /  now  hear  you,  dear 
Mrs.  Selwyn ;  for  I  must  not  dare  to 
think  on  the  subject ;  yet  it  is  certain, 
for  a  whole  year  before  that  period,  I  had 
been  as  sincere  an  admirer,  and  as  much 
a  lover,  as  any  man  could  be,  who  durst 
not  allow  the  hopes  which  love  will  sug- 
18 
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gest  (in  despite  of  reason)  to  act  on  his 
heart.' 

"  *  When  the  wonderful  circumstance 
took  place,  which  occasioned  an  entire 
revolution  in  my  situation,  though  my 
spirits  were  deeply  affected  with  the  aw- 
ful scene  I  witnessed  ;  and  though  I  felt 
aware  that,  besides  his  strange  treatment 
of  me,  there  was  something  singular  in 
my  father  altogether,  and  had  consider- 
able fear  that  he  laboured  under  derange- 
ment ;  yet  the  sweet  secret,  which  had 
so  long  wounded  and  consoled  my  heart, 
now  rose  paramount  to  every  other,  and 
I  saw  before  me  a  prospect  of  felicity, 
so  great,  that  my  only  object  of  anx- 
iety was,  to  keep  my  heart  as  humble  as 
it  was  grateful.  Alas  !  since  then,  it 
has  been  humbled  to  the  dust. 

"  <  When  you  were  gone,  Mrs.  Ran  more 
in  lamenting  your  loss,  naturally  ad- 
verted to  the  kindness  you  had  shown, 
and  afterwards  to  the  power  you  had  ex- 
hibited in  controlling  my  father's  Jea?*s — 
o  6 
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the  question  naturally  arose,  whence  did 
those  fears  arise  ?  what  was  their  object  ? 
and  by  degrees  all  that  has  appeared,  was 
revealed  to  me, 

"  <  Anxious  to  attain  all  the  light  I 
could,  to  learn  how  far  the  evil  I  deplor- 
ed, arose  from  guilt,  or  might  be  attri- 
buted to  disease,  I  have  visited  the  place 
of  my  nativity,  and  that  of  my  parents, 
and  in  no  possible  instance  near,  or  re- 
mote, can  I  find  that  any  branch  of  my 
family  was  thus  afflicted.  I  have  been  con- 
soled with  hearing  much  of  good  attri- 
buted to  all  my  maternal  friends,  and 
old  Ranmore,  my  grandfather,  left  an 
excellent  character  ;  but,  alas  !  the  more 
closely  does  the  terrible  truth  press  upon 
my  mind,  and  entail  with  the  gifts  of 
fortune,  a  disgrace  which  they  render 
more  conspicuous.' 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  I  warmly, 
"  you  think  too  deeply  on  this  point ; 
or  rather  you  estimate  public  delicacy 
too   highly :    your    own    good    conduct, 
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and  the  power  you  possess  of  benefiting 
your  fellow-creatures,  will  enable  you  to 
eradicate  the  impression,  dark  as  it  may 
be.  Go  to  your  own  place  ;  employ  and 
benefit  your  own  people,  (whom  as  a  per- 
fect stranger  you  cannot  personally  have 
alienated)  ;  assume  patience,  and  practise 
your  accustomed  benevolence,  and  all 
will  come  about,  depend  upon  it." 

"  This  is,  (my  good  friend)  talking 
as  Mr.  Harrison  writes  ;  he  kindly  says, 
•  that  my  presence  is  wanted  by  the  poor, 
my  character  well  spoken  of  by  the  rich, 
through  the  medium  of  those  excellent 
friends  with  whom  I  was  so  long  an  in- 
mate ;  and  who  promise  to  give  me  the 
meeting  at  Leighton  Hall,  with  my  dear 
pupils,  whenever  I  will  fix  the  time  ;  but, 
alas  !  all  this  may  soothe,  but  it  will  not 
heal  a  heart  wounded  as  mine  is." 

"  Ah  no !"  said  Rose,  "  I  am  sure  it 
will  not ;  but,  my  dear  sir,  is  there  no 
hope  in  your  love  ?" 

"  How  can  I  presume,  ma'am,  to  ask 
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a  gentleman,  a  man  of  ancient  family,  of 
unstained  honour,  to  give  me  his  lovely 
daughter  ?  it  is  impossible  ;  no  !  my  lot 
must  inevitably  be,  to  feel  the  pangs  of 
disappointed  love,  for  my  best  years  ; 
and  the  loneliness  of  celibacy  for  the 
rest ;  with  the  single  consolation  of  know- 
ing, that  I  have  not  voluntarily  destroyed 
the  peace  of  her  to  whom  my  heart  is 
devoted,  nor  that  of  a  family  I  esteem 
too  highly  to  offend." 

"  Poor  young  man  !  I  pity  him  from 
my  soul! "  said  Mr.  Selwyn,  starting  up 
in  great  emotion  ;  "  yes,  indeed,  I  do 
pity  him,  and  honour  him  too  ;  yet  in 
truth,  I  should  not  have  been  satisfied, 
had  he  felt  the  peculiarly  distressing  cir- 
cumstances which  afflict  him  less  severely 
than  he  does  ;  he  would  have  been  want- 
ing to  his  own  character,  and  the  aw- 
ful retribution  which  attaches  to  guilt 
and  visits  it  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation.  I  still  hope  this  excellent 
young  man  may  yet   sit  down  in   the  J 
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abode  of  his  ancestors,  restore  their  tar- 
nished honours,  purify  their  polluted 
mansion,  and  finish  the  awful  lesson 
given  in  the  dreadful  sufferings  of  his 
father,  by  showing  that  virtue  is  the 
way  to  happiness,  and  that  the  fear  of 
God  takes  away  all  other  fear." 

«  So  I  think,"  said  Mr.  de  Grey  :  «  for 
my  part,  I  have  so  good  an  opinion  of 
this  young  fellow,  and  from  your  son's 
knowledge  of  him,  have  got,  I  may  say, 
such  a  regard  for  him,  that  ii'  I  had 
another  niece,  I  would  give  her  to  him 
freely  ;  aye !  if  she  were  as  good  as  Rose, 
and  that  not  for  the  sake  of  his  fortune, 
(though  a  good  estate  is  a  good  thing) 
but  really  for  his  own  sake." 

"  Handsomely  spoken,  my  friend," 
returned  Mr.  Selwyn,  "  and  very  much 
what  I  would  say  myself;  for  although 
my  prejudices,  as  some  people  would 
call  them,  do  run  pretty  high  in  favour 
of  blood  and  connection,  yet  where  there 
was  so  much  personal  merit  as  in  Mr. 
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Kirkleighton's  case  (and  which  I  am  sure 
my  son  has  faithfully  portrayed);  and 
where  there  had  been  so  much  previous 
suffering,  and  so  fair  a  prospect  of  hap- 
piness ;  altogether,  I  should  think  a  fa- 
ther must  be  very  illiberal  indeed  who 
would  refuse  his  consent." 

"  I  think  so  too,"  was  heard  from  se- 
veral voices,  but  all  comment  ceased, 
when  Henry  Selwyn  rising,  said,  in  a 
tone  of  tender  earnestness,  — 

"  Then  my  dear  father  will  not  oblige 
me  to  say  with  the  prophet,  Thou  art  the 
man." 

"What  can  you  possibly  mean,  Henry?" 

"  I  mean,  that  your  daughter  Letitia 
is  the  object  of  my  dear  friend's  re- 
gard :  when  visiting  at  Dr.  Cassaubin's, 
after  being  bride-maid  to  his  daughter, 
Kirkleighton  was  the  tutor,  of  whose 
merits  (under  that  appellation)  you  have 
frequently  heard  ;  the  moment  I  began  to 
speak  of  him  she  left  the  room,  a  proof,  I 
apprehend,  that  she  was  not  indifferent  to 
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the  subject.  Nor  can  I  conceive  that 
she  could  be  so,  when  I  consider  how 
much  they  were  necessarily  together ; 
and  that  every  circumstance  combined 
to  favour  the  birth  of  mutual  affection, 
although  I  was  by  no  means  aware  of 
it,  until  I  was  made  acquainted  with  it." 

"  Poor  Letty,"  said  Mr.  Selwyn,  mus- 
ing, "  she  came  home  from  both  her 
visits  looking  very  poorly,  and  grew  very 
grave.  Well,  well,  those  things  must 
be  expected,  the  child  has  behaved  with 
great  propriety;  I  am  certain  she  has 
struggled  much  to  subdue  her  inclina- 
tion. What  do  you  say,  my  dear  ?  we 
can  rely  on  Henry,  I  think  ?" 

Mr.  Selwyn  looked  round,  and  per- 
ceived that  his  lady  had  left  the  room  ; 
that  Henry  and  his  Rose  were  whisper- 
ing in  a  corner,  and  even  his  sister  in 
earnest  conversation  with  Mr.  de  Grey, 
so  he  walked  out  to  seek  his  wife. 

Mrs.  Selwyn  was  in  the  adjoining 
room,  Letitia  was  in  her  arms  weeping, 
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but  smiling  through  her  tears  :  the  sight 
of  her  father  called  a  blush  upon  her 
cheeks,  but  in  another  moment  she  had 
hidden  it  upon  his  bosom. 

"  I  fear  your  brother  frightened  you 
away  to-night,  my  little  girl  ?"  said  the 
father,  suppressing  the  emotion  that  rose 
to  his  lips. 

"  Yes !  I  thought,  I  felt,  I  was  afraid 
that  — " 

"  Well  child,  don't  fear  any  longer  -, 
Henry  has  made  an  apology  for  all 
your  little  fits  of  absence,  and  your 
passion  for  sonnets  and  scraps  of  ser- 
mons." 

At  this  moment  Henry  gently  opened 
the  door,  saying,  "  he  was  obliged  to  in- 
trude, for  that  a  stranger  desired  to  — " 

"  This  is  not  a  moment  for  me  to  re- 
ceive strangers  in,  Henry,  as  you  must 
know." 

"  But  it  is  one  to  receive  friends," 
said  the  hearty  Doctor  Cassaubin,  burst- 
ing into  the  room,  and  drawing  after  him 
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a  retiring,  but  elegant  young  man,  whose 
identity  the  conscious  looks  of  poor  Le- 
titia,  in  the  astonishment  of  the  moment, 
fully  ascertained. 

"  Don't  make  yourselves  at  all  uneasy 
about  lis,"  cried  the  Doctor,  "  for  we 
have  ordered  beds  at  the  Priory,  a  very 
decent  house,  though  the  landlord  is 
from  home  ;  to-morrow,  indeed,  I  must 
see  him  on  business  of  importance ;  but 
for  the  present  we  have  only  to  beg  a 
crust  of  bread  and  a  glass  of  wine." 

"  But  where  is  your  good  lady  ?" 

"  At  home,  where  a  good  one  should 
be  ;  I  am  just  come  from  London,  where 
I  found  this  young  man  dying  by  inches, 
which  I  considered  a  very  unmanly  way 
of  making  his  exit;  so  I  dragged  him 
down,  perforce,  to  see  what  our  northern 
air  would  do  for  him  ;  I  consider  him  a 
son  of  my  own,  and  therefore  take  great 
liberties  with  him/' 

"  The  exclusive  right  to  that  title 
may  be  disputed  before  you  go,"  said 
Henry,  aside. 
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Mr.  De  Grey  now  appeared ;  the 
strangers  were  introduced  to  the  assem- 
bled, party,  who  thus  unexpectedly,  and 
in  the  most  agreeable  manner,  became 
acquainted  with  a  person  of  whom  they 
had  lately  heard  so  much,  and  in  whose 
future  welfare  every  one  was  interested. 
Under  the  favourable  auspices  of  such 
friends  as  Henry  Selwyn  and  the  Doctor, 
the  spirits  of  Kirkleighton  were  raised, 
the  powers  he  so  eminently  possessed 
drawn  out,  and  the  simplicity  and  ele- 
vation of  his  mind  happily  exhibited ; 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  whether 
poor  Letitia  or  her  eldest  brother  most 
enjoyed  those  looks  of  approbation,  that 
intuitive  but  silent  praise  which  marked 
the  manners  of  all  around,  and  was  alike 
dear  to  the  delicate  girl,  who  had  distin- 
guished him,  and  the  ardent  and  generous 
friend,  whose  attachment  had  been  so 
beneficial  to  him. 

The    sorrows    of   young    hearts    are 
acutely  felt,  but  speedily  dispersed  j  and 
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we  apprehend  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
add,  that  a  very  short  period  enabled  the 
generous  party  who  surrounded  him,  to 
congratulate  Mr.  Kirkleighton  on  his  re- 
covered health  and  acquired  spirits,  and 
Letitia,  on  her  prospect  of  adding  to  the 
enjoyments  of  wealth,  the  modest  tri- 
umphs of  virtue  ;  the  consciousness  of 
having  overcome  "  evil  with  good." 


THE    END. 
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